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Manners are the lesser morals of life. 

— Aristotle. 

Guard the manners if you would protect the morals, 

— Davidson 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In preparing this volume we have kept in mind a 
large class of our patrons who have applied to us for 
information on matters of social etiquette as practised 
in those circles whose members, by right of inheritance 
or acquirement, have assumed or had bestowed upon 
them the position of leaders in social affairs ; and also, of 
a still larger class whose surroundings and circumstances 
do not permit of the adoption of the same rules that 
apply to the conduct of social life in large cities or in 
localities where popular taste may be safely counted 
upon to harmonize with individual preferences. Their 
inquiries evince a very gratifying confidence in our 
judgment, and assure us of the appreciation with which 
our efforts to benefit our friends — ^for such we consider 
our correspondents — are received. Answers by mail are, 
however, necessarily brief, and though we have supple- 
mented them whenever possible by replies in the cor- 
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respondence columns of the Delineator, and have 

given prominence in the body of the magazine to 

articles bearing upon such social topics as our readers 

were most interested in, our time and space have been 

inadequate to properly satisfy the inquiries of persons 

who look to us for information and advice. To such 

this book is dedicated, with a most kindly renewal of 

the thanks which we have frequently expressed and 

shall always feel for the good-will accorded us and a 

hope for the continuance of the mutually agreeable 

relations existing between the public and ourselves. 

The Butterick Publishing Co., 

\Limited[\. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ESSENCE AND THE FORM OF GOOD MANNERS. 

Good manners are the expression of good breeding, 
and socially wise in his generation was the man who de- 
fined good breeding to be the result of much good sense, 
some good-nature, and a little self-denial for the sake of others, 
with a view to obtain the same indulgence from them. 

But to the age which proclaimed this standard has suc- 
ceeded a period when the component elements of society 
are much more complex than they were a century ago ; 
the area, conditions, and customs which come under the 
rulings of the social code have enlarged, multiplied, and 
varied until the value of the foremost requisite, good 
sense, is best displayed by calling good taste to its aid. 
The essence of good manners lies in a desire to do and to 
be the best that circumstances permit and circumstances 
under any name are partly of our own making and more 
or less directly under our individual control. 

An adult whose immature habits of mind and thought 
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14 GOOD MANNERS. 

have been formed from contact with, or been guided 
by those whose ideals are in 'Contradiction to the best 
usages, may, by study and care, correct deficiencies, per- 
haps entirely overcome . them ; but the transformation 
must be wrought through anxiety and doubt not con- 
ducive to mental repose or social enjoyment. Such a 
person is apt to look upon the varying forms of social 
courtesy as shallow pretences, as indeed they are to his 
well-meaning but untutored mind. 

On the other hand the man whose childhood or youth 
was blessed by the companionship of cultivated, thought- 
ful people whose principles bore fruit in every-day 
actions of courtesy and kindness, and by whom due con- 
sideration was paid to the manner as well as the matter 
of daily conduct, is certain to retain some appreciation 
of their value ; and, though circumstances may cast his 
lot among those to whom the synonym of all desirable 
qualities is a general recommendation for " square- 
ness," or make him the leader or associate of those 
whose uncouth ways are excused by the limitations 
of their surroundings, he will ever cherish a regard for 
the finer modes of daily living, in learning which he also 
received his earliest lessons in the art of perfect self-con- 
trol — commonly called good-nature — which underlies the 
qualities that have made him a leader. Such a man is 
always feady, when circumstances favor or command, to 
assume and discharge his social obligations in a manner 
in keeping with the highest standards of taste ; and what- 
ever changes of formula may be made to keep pace with 
the changing conditions of an epoch that is emphasized 
by its activity, are as readily accepted by him as are the 
transitions of the seasons. 
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The carriage of the body, the tone of the voice, the 
place and the time for speech as well as for silence, the 
self-denial with which good taste checks any act that might 
from one point of view seem to be justified, but which from 
the high, clear outlook of a well-poised mind would be 
entirely inexcusable — all these and many other things must 
be studied by the person who aspires to receive what the 
world accords to its best women and men. Good man- 
ners are not made up of formulated ceremonies or unal- 
terable habits, nor should they form a screen which may 
be drawn before us to hide our real characters. A civil 
act is not necessarily a kind act, but it is never an unkind 
act ; and the essence of good manners is expressed by the 
injunction to think and act kindly. Forms may vary, 
but all are based on civility ; and a civil observance of 
prevailing forms is the key to the highest, most exact- 
ing, and most acceptable social etiquette. 



CHAPTER II. 

HOUSEHOLD CIVILITIES. 

The most successful teacher is the one who believes 
most firmly in the theory taught and who exemplifies 
belief by practice as well as precept, and the mother who 
has the highest appreciation of the value of good manners 
is the most zealous and efficient educator of her children 
in such matters. She knows the advantage of early be- 
ginnings, but she is apt to forget that the impressionable 
little creatures hear a great deal which they are not^ per- 
haps, able to repeat, but which leaves a strong impression 
that voices itself in a most unlooked-for and sometimes 
very disagreeable manner. Very often these startling ex- 
pressions of the little growing mind are only laughable, 
but they teach a lesson, and emphasize the value of house- 
hold civilities, even where courteous conduct is the rule 
of life. 

A command prefaced by " if you please " loses none 
of its force if the speaker be dignified in manner 
and tone, and its utterance in this form will be more 
readily repeated by children who have always thus heard 
it. " Thank you ! " is quickly said, yet it is not always 
heard between members of families, who would be 
shocked if told that they were negligent of the details of 
good breeding. A seat at table is appropriated by some 
one who takes the easiest means of avoiding a glare or a 

i6 
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draught without reference to the younger member, wao 
has been compelled to move ; and if the evicted party re- 
taliate in kind he is apt to receive a reprimand for 
thoughtlessness — ^the habit of which was acquired by 
example. 

A wholesome respect for those who serve us faithfully 
cannot be too early instilled into the minds of children, 
but in fairness it must be said that the absence of any 
such feeling is very noticeable in the conduct of children 
in many families. Indeed, the rude and often boisterous 
authority which juveniles are allowed to assume when 
deputed to convey a message to servants is justly in- 
stanced by critical observers of family life in America. 

The instinct of dominion is strong in the young, and 
tends toward the subjugation ot those above as well as 
those below them, but while the evil is as great in one 
direction as the other, it operates more disastrously when 
children are allowed to assume authority which they do 
not know how to use. One of the most flagrant sins 
against good breeding in the household is thus counte- 
nanced, and a child to whom such latitude is given will 
never (save by the miraculous workings of good sense) 
become that paragon of society, an " easy " host or hos- 
tess. Such, in embryo, are the " fussy " men and women 
who fume and fret when fate places them opposite each 
other at their own boards. 

-' Mamma " and " papa " sound stiff and ceremonial to 
those whose ears have become used to " popper " and 
"mommer," but would the eye ever become satisfied 
with the proper presentation of the latter titles ? We 
trust not ; nevertheless they abound, and, worse still, they 
are sometimes clipped until a single syllable is all that is 
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vouchsafed each parent. Against such appellations all 
the gentle graces of good breeding and refinement pro- 
test, and if " papa " and " mamma " are not easily taught 
and learned, then begin in the nursery to teach the strong, 
respectful, yet equally endearing " father " and " mother" 
of earlier times. 

The trite old saying, " It is a poor rule that will not 
work both ways," which, despite the modern contempt 
for repetition, wears so well, suggests very forcibly the 
importance of respect for the rights of children, and 
among those rights is preeminent the right to have their 
feelings protected from the ridicule with which their 
elders, under the protection of kinship, are apt to allude 
to any mental or physical awkwardness. 

Youthful stoicism may prevent a victim from betray- 
ing a hurt, but it is a very unusual child who does not 
suffer from what is called by its perpetrators " good- 
natured teasing." Such a practice fosters an inclination 
to say sharp things, and when, goaded past youthful 
endurance, the small victim retaliates, pertness and ill- 
temper are usually registered against him. 

Said a beautiful woman, who at fifteen was a very tall 
and slender girl, subject to the awkwardness which 
accompanies undue length of limb at that age, " I never 
see a very tall young girl without feeling a pang of the 
unhappiness which 1 was made to suffer when a girl 
through the thoughtlessness of my own family. My 
brothers, strong, merry, mirthful boys, made, unchecked, 
many allusions to it, and when in soreness of spirit I 
appealed to my mother to suppress the practice, they 
were excused on their plea that it was only teasing. 
When my wardrobe needed replenishing, the fact of my 
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rapidly increasing height was, of course, very perceptible, 
and many were the lamentations over the difficulty of 
dressing youthfully and yet becomingly a girl with such 
long limbs, the wail always ending with a comparison be- 
tween me and my sister^ who was of average size and 
whose wardrobe gave little trouble. Hearing so much 
about my clothes, I was naturally very conscious of them, 
and this self-consciousness added to my awkwardness. 
My father, kindest and best of men though he was, could 
not forbear a little joking, and often only his protecting 
manner enabled me to keep back the tears when he called 
me his tall girl or laughingly compared me to a young 
pine tree. At school thoughtful teachers spared me 
the jesting, but I was often asked by my mates if I did 
not feel badly because of my height. When I became 
old enough to give the matter thoughtful consideration, I 
realized that my height would not continue increasing in- 
definitely, and, therefore, paid less attention to the com- 
ments ; but that did not remove the sting from my previ- 
ous experience." 

Children are often subjected to teasing by those who 
would resent it for them if inflicted by strangers. The 
practice is in direct contradiction to good manners and 
indicates a lack of good breeding in parents, and its effect 
upon children is bad. It is no infraction of the law of 
hospitality to say to a person who, while temporarily 
beneath one's roof, indulges in thoughtless, even though 
well-meant, bantering of an awkward or angular child, 
" We never refer to the matter in her presence except it 
be absolutely necessary, because we do not wish her to 
feel that it in any way isolates her from her associates 
or makes her conspicuous." To do this without acerb- 
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ity of tone, but with decision and firmness, and in such a 
manner that guests will consider themselves compli- 
mented by the assumption of their acquiescence, requires 
tact; but it is within the easy possibilities of good 
breeding. 



CHAPTER III, 

DRESS AND ADDRESS. — GREETINGS AND INTRODUCTIONS. 

That the mind is the standard of man and woman and 
the coat of secondary importance, no one will dispute ; but 
many are inclined to relegate the garb to a much lower 
grade in the scale and to justify themselves by the 
strength of the mental fortification. The effect of dress 
on the minds of both wearer and beholder is best discov- 
ered through its influence upon manners. 

The little people are (at least for as long a time as their 
raiment remains the strongest impression upon their 
minds) always more dainty in their play and more precise 
in their attitudes when wearing their clfean frocks than 
when in their less fresh attire, and their elders are apt 
to be most pleasing in their manner and gracious in speech 
when their toilettes are becoming and suitable. To look 
as well as possible is the plain duty of each and every one ; 
and it would seem almost needless to add that n^glig/ 
wrappers, curl-papers or curling-pins, untidy slippers, and 
smoking-jackets worn into the " easiest " fit, are not con- 
ducive to the best presentation of grace and dignity. 
They may be endured or enjoyed in their proper places, 
but they are not to be tolerated outside their owners' 
private precincts. 

It is not allowable to plead an excuse for d^shahilU 
which is not adapted to the place and time, though — ^hor- 
rible to relate — a row of curl-papers behind the coffee-urn 
is not an unknown occurrence in some families. 

21 
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Quite as indefensible, and subject to the severest social 
censure, is the habit of thinking that one has a right 
to appear at the most ceremonious affairs clad in the 
same style as for every-day occurrences. To thus appear 
is the greatest violation of good breeding short of posi- 
tive rudeness. Indeed, it is a rudeness, and only the 
most exceptional circumstances can mitigate such a 
breach of etiquette. The question is often asked, 
" When should evening dress be worn by gentlemen ? " 
It may best be answered by saying, " Never during the 
day." Certain individuals sometimes become a law unto 
themselves, and in some of the Eastern cities there are a 
few elderly gentlemen who still cling to the conventional 
dress-coat for ceremonious day-time wear ; but they are 
survivors of the old regime, and their courtly manners 
lead one far back of the dictum of the' present, which is 
unequivocally opposed to the assumption of evening 
dress previous to the evening dinner hour. There is in 
New York a man known to the intellectual population of 
two hemispheres who always addresses his audiences in 
the day-time thus attired. In Chicago another, equally 
eminent, habitually appears in the same style of dress. 
Half a generation ago an eloquent divine spoke from the 
pulpit of one ©f the leading churches in a Western city 
in a costume which tended much further toward the 
opposite extreme, but it is doubtful if he would to-day 
choose, or his auditors excuse, what was then accepted. 
In each case the wearer has taken the liberty of acting 
upon his personal convictions in regard to the effect of 
dress upon mankind, and such cases are cited only for 
their value in that connection. They do not affect the 
social law, which vetoes the wearing of evening dress in 
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the day-time. To be well dressed is to be suitably 
dressed, and a proper amount of time devoted to the art 
of dress is not misspent. 

With harmonious dress one naturally associates pleas- 
ing address, and, if the current of the social stream set all 
in one direction, it would seem easy never to disappoint ; 
but it forms so many eddies, and there are so many hid- 
den rocks covered by its smiling ripples, that the accom- 
plishment is not so easily acquired as some others 
apparently more difficult. 

When and where to speak and when to keep silence ; 
how far we may with propriety advance and with dignity re- 
treat ; when introductions should take place and how much 
social responsibility one assumes in introducing people to 
each other, are questions which the subject suggests, and 
they are but a few of those- asked on points of etiquette 
involving the consideration of introductions and greetings. 

Introductions are not actually necessary for the inter- 
change of kindly greetings and social converse between 
people who find themselves beneath the roof of a friend 
or even a stranger, for nowadays private hotel life is 
so much in vogue in this country that it must be taken 
into account in such matters ; but such civilities do not 
and should not be taken advantage of by either party for 
establishing further social relations. 

What seems unkind and uncalled-for to one party, may 
be but the exponent of another's social creed ; and what is 
sometimes inelegantly designated as the "cut direct" is 
often only the expression of a social principle not under- 
stood by the aggrieved party. A thoroughly well-bred 
person never " cuts " another, though for good reason re- 
cognition may be withheld. 
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Two ladies who meet accidentally at Bar Harbor or 
Newport and spend a season beneath the same roof 
are quite likely to become sufficiently acquainted to con- 
verse pleasantly, but upon their return to town the 
acquaintanceship ends, according to the received teach- 
ings of society. If they meet, a courteous bow is all the 
recognition demanded by strict etiquette, provided their 
acquaintance went no further than the interchange of 
social civility. The elder woman, or she who is best 
acquainted with social rulings and consequently less 
apt to encourage additions to social claimants upon her 
time, is often criticised for thus taking refuge in a for- 
mality ; but she is only doing what she has a perfect right 
to do. The exercise of good sense and good taste on 
the part of both, and the strict observance of the rules of 
etiquette by the one whose social gains are most 
enhanced by the acquaintanceship, make such excessive 
formality rarely necessary ; but the woman who inadver- 
tently suggests her expectation of a renewal or continu- 
ance of an acquaintance thus formed need not be sur- 
prised if the other falls back on the well-established 
tenets of society, which compel no one to accept as an 
intimate the stranger met outside the gates. No, nor 
within them, unless it be agreeable. If the elder desires 
to cultivate the acquaintance of the younger or less 
socially distinguished woman, she has it in her power to 
do so ; but the younger would be committing a social 
solecism to ask a third person to use her social prestige 
to procure for her an introduction. 

When may a hostess introduce her guests to one 
another ? Always, it would seem, and many hostesses 
do, acting * upon a sentiment so justifiable that they do 
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not consider any defence necessary ; others refrain from 
making general introductions, basing their conduct upon 
very practical reasons. 

At small dinner parties it is more sociable to introduce 
the guests to each other, or, at least, as many of them as 
time will allow ; but it is no violation of etiquette to limit 
the introductions to those who are to enter the dining- 
room together. When general introductions have taken 
place before the dinner hour, late arrivals need not 
expect to have the process repeated for their benefit. 
At large and very ceremonious dinners the necessity for 
introductions, except between ladies and the gentlemen 
who are to escort them to the board, is even less impera- 
tive ; but the conversational privileges of the unintro- 
duced are equally broad and liberal, and the obligations 
of all guests to be agreeable to those seated near are; 
equally binding. 

So various are the interpretations of society in regard 
to introductions that the same questions may be an- 
swered by yea and nay without by any means creating a 
paradox. Thus it happens that society sometimes seems 
to be divided against itself in this country, but a little re- 
flection, coupled with a knowledge of the motives which 
influence its leaders, will convince the observer that this 
is not so. Introductions by hostesses, especially between 
men and young women, are becoming less popular every 
day ; but that the omission may not seem to be directed 
against any particular class or set, many entertainers 
observe the general rule of not introducing their guests 
to each other, unless they are absolutely certain that both 
parties will be gratified. Of course, this does not apply 
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to receptions, where the invitations are given to meet 
some particular guest. To the guest thus honored it is 
understood that all the others are to be presented by the 
hostess or those whom she invites to assist her. In 
crowded parlors, however, late arrivals, unless they be 
themselves persons of distinction, do not expect to have 
this point of etiquette carried to the verge of punctilious- 
ness. 

Those who believe that consent to an introduction is a 
tacit acceptance of the acquaintance of the parties pre- 
sented, are naturally inclined to exercise considerable 
discretion in regard to those whom they introduce and 
those whom they permit to be introduced to them ; but 
they should not forget that the host or hostess who in- 
troduces them may hold equally well-defined, and, ac- 
cording to equally high social authority and precedent, 
quite as justifiable ideas in regard to the value of casual 
introductions as mere lubricatory processes incidental to 
the easy turning of the social machine, and introduc- 
tions received through them should be accepted with all 
courtesy. Courtesy does not involve over-cordiality, nor 
invite familiarity. Against the latter it is the strongest 
defence, and for the former it is the most effective sub- 
stitute. 

On all occasions when dancing takes place, it is the 
duty of the hostess to provide young ladies with partners, 
provided they do not possess an acquaintance among 
dancing men which will insure such attention. She in- 
troduces to them the men without further discrimination 
than a knowledge of circumstances which would make it 
mutually unpleasant may lead her to exercise. Private 
animosities and family prejudices are, however, supposed 
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to be banished from the drawing-room, and a proper re- 
spect for one's entertainers discountenances the slightest 
expression of dissatisfaction. 

A gentleman may ask for an introduction to a lady, 
and only exceptional circumstances will lead to a refusal. 
He need not, however, take it unkindly if his hostess 
answers that she cannot give the present moment to 
the pleasure, but she will keep his wish in mind, or that 
she will first present him to the chaperon or parents, 
if the person whose acquaintance he desires be a young 
girl. She may desire to ask the lady if it will be agree- 
able to have the gentleman presented, and good taste 
leads her to defer the request until it can be made out 
of his hearing. 

In this country a gentlemen does not bow to a lady 
when he first meets her after being introduced ; he waits 
until she recognizes him, then he raises his hat, but 
makes no further overtures toward renewing the acquaint- 
ance unless she indicates a desire to do so. 

A lady may introduce two gentlemen to each other if 
she be entirely satisfied of their mutual inclination for 
acquaintanceship ; and in her capacity of hostess she has 
even more freedom in the matter, and well-bred men are 
always willing to sink individual " isms " — provided they 
be afflicted with any — when requested by a hostess to com- 
bine forces for the pleasure of others. A man may have 
very good reason for not desiring to make the acquaintance 
of some other man, but boorishness would not be too hard 
a name for any manifestation of it, if offensively or 
conspicuously expressed beneath the roof of one who 
had honored him with an invitation worthy of accept- 
ance. 
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It is not customary for a hostess to introduce two ladies 
who have lived for any length of time in the same city. 
She may introduce both to a stranger, if such a group find 
themselves together in her drawing-room on her "at 
home " days ; and a woman of tact — that quality which 
is a compendium of all the unwritten laws of hospitality, 
civility and their natural outgrowth, social etiquette — will 
often take or make this opportunity to establish the entente 
cordiale between her guests. 

If one lady asks to be introduced to another, the lady 
of whom the favor is asked should make sure that 
it will be agreeable to the woman whose acquaintance 
is sought. Our hospitable intent, our kindest feelings, 
may be averse to the exercise of such formality, but we 
must not allow them to overrule our knowledge of the 
social proprieties, though we may give them as much 
scope as we can throw into a gracious tone and manner. 

Where no gentlemen are present the hostess is excused 
from making any introductions whatever; but this infor- 
mality does not excuse the guests from contributing to 
the sociality of the occasion in a conversational way. 

We have spoken of the more conservative feeling pre- 
vailing in American society regarding the introduction of 
men to young women. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion, and it tends toward the establishment of a fine re- 
serve, which is slowly but surely toning down and giving 
character to our frank, sincere and sometimes too liberal 
social faith. 

A hostess, who is importuned for introductions to 
girls who are her guests, is obeying a wise and refined 
social enactment when she declines on the ground 
of insufficient acquaintance. As this feeling spreads and 
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becomes infused into our social atmosphere, the beauty 
and worth of the English saying, " the roof is sufficient," 
will be more fully appreciated by those who now consider 
it an inadequate substitute for the formality of a spoken 
introduction. Amongst those who rebel against its projv 
agation are large-hearted men and women to whom the 
prefix gentle applies in all its beauty and grandeur, *but 
whose vision does not cover the wide horizon of a country 
' which is a marvel of marvels in rapidity of growth and 
magnitude of possibilities. 

This feeling, engendered at home, is sensibly extending 
to foreigners, and a title at all dubious is subject to 
careful scrutiny, and neither its validity nor the number 
of quarterings.upon the shield constitutes the open sesame 
to the houses of exclusive people. More and more defi- 
nitely is the line being drawn between the guest of the 
club and him to whom the doors of our houses are open. 
Old sayings are acquiring a value commensurate with 
other antiques, and we are beginning to appreciate the 
fact that " a man's house is his castle." 

The best formula for introductions is simple ; it varies 
according to circumstances and the ability of the person 
who varies it to perform easily that graceful feat known 
as "breaking the ice." Gentlemen are introduced to 
ladies, unless the special distinction of age be sufficient rea- 
son for reversing the order. An imperfect understanding 
of this fact sometimes leads to some very awkward and 
laughable mistakes. A title does not change the eti- 
quette of introductions ; a dignity may, however, and both 
bend to the formality of such announcements of one's 
presence or entrance as may be employed at levees and 
state occasions. 
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Such announcements are, however, not introductions. 
" Sweet girl graduates," when brought formally to the 
notice of elderly men, are introduced in the same manner 
as to elderly women. This also applies to the introduc- 
tion of young men to their elders. 

Where difference of age is not obvious, the less dis- 
tinguished or socially prominent person is introduced to 
the one of higher rank. The distinction of letters, art, 
or high attainment in any direction, obviates the necessity 
for reflection on social standing or the passage of time, 
and is freely accorded by both fashion and the age. 

At a tea, reception, or party of any kind given for a 
debutante or stranger, the hostess introduces the lady thus 
honored, be she daughter, sister, or friend, to every lady 
present ; but she presents gentlemen to her. 

It is not good taste to introduce one person to another 
upon the street, in conveyances, at a theatre, or in any 
place where chance meetings are liable to occur. Such 
introductions have no social weight, and when precipi- 
tated by thoughtlessness are usually far from agreeable. 
If a lady be walking with a gentleman, and meet another 
going in the same direction, the utmost that is required of 
her and permitted him is a bow, accompanied by a pleas- 
ant, but not broad, smile. The person saluted should not 
linger with the couple, and if the lady indicates that it 
would be agreeable to have him do so, she is guilty of a 
breach of etiquette toward her escort, to whom it is war 
rantable to suppose she has given permission to accom- 
pany her. 

Gentlemen usually shake hands with each other when 
introduced, and a lady in her own house offers her hand 
to all guests whom she receives for the first time. . Gen- 
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tlemen do not, however, offer to shake hands with ladies 
on being introduced, and the person who has the firmest 
social foundation to stand upon takes the initiative in 
giving the ceremony the stamp of cordiality or in passing 
it over merely with courtesy. 

A gentleman bows and a lady courtesies when the cir- 
cumstances of . their introduction do not warrant hand- 
shaking, but in admiration for the beauty of action and 
movement of which the human body is capable, let us pro- 
test against the attitude of hopeless resignation which 
many young men of the period assume when making 
obeisance according to a prevailing, if not a correct, fash- 
ion. A graceful courtesy is fascinating, but ladies in per- 
forming it should avoid all suspicion of theatrical posing. 
The relative influence of flowing skirts and tailor-made 
suits upon the manners of the past and present, is wor- 
thy of consideration. If dancing be among the amuse- 
ments which your taste and principles permit you, grace- 
ful methods of salutation are readily acquired ; if not, this 
branch of deportment is a study by itself, to be acquired 
by those who desire an easy carriage and understand its 
value in creating favorable impressions. 

The novice in social diplomacy asks, " How may I grace- 
fully and without doing violence to the hospitality of mine 
host, escape those whom an unsought introduction has 
thrown on my powers of entertaining; must I surrender 
myself completely to boredom because I have been chari- 
table to the socially halt and dumb, or because, pitying the 
isolated situation of one whom I supposed to be Miss Diffi- 
dent, I learn after a little conversation, sans introduc- 
tion, that she is young Mrs. Pusher of whom everyone 
soon tires ? " One is not required to become the 
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foundation for society barnacles, nor to allow one's self to 
be monopolized by such beyond the time necessarily de- 
voted to the polite commonplaces which form the small 
talk of most social affairs. People with hobbies and 
grievances, and people who tell long stories, are victims of 
a mild malady which yields to certain remedies, the essen- 
tial elements of which are good sense and forbearance. 
" Excuse me ; my stay is limited and I see several whom 
I must speak to before leaving," is quite permissible 
when one is unreasonably detained by such parties, who, 
after all, are the exception and not the rule. 

What then is the relative status of people who have 
been introduced in the house of a mutual friend or 
acquaintance ? Just what it was before they were intro- 
duced, provided the introduction was unsought by either 
party.^ They become strangers after the door closes 
behind them. This is, of course, an extremely formal 
view, and its adoption in cases where the parties intro- 
duced meet soon afterwards is rarely necessar}'. 

Well-bred men and women who are sure of their own 
position, and who have attained their eminence through 
the inheritance and practice of that fine sentiment, noblesse 
oblige^ for which 'tis pity there is no literal Anglo-saxon 
substitute, are gracious with their recognitions. From 
them no one ever hears complaints of being snubbed, 
neglected, or ignored, and their natural dignity makes it 
equally impossible for those who are not desirable 
acquaintances to cross the line of ceremonious etiquette 
in advancing toward them. 

Much more might be said without exhausting the infor- 
mation asked by those to whom the radically varying opin- 
ions held by society in different parts of the country are 
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causes of conjectures and doubt ; but the whole matter, so 
far as it concerns such occasions as are not set apart for the 
purppse of specially introducing people, may be summed 
up as follows : Avoid making indiscriminate and unsolici- 
ted mtroductions. Do not make a convenience of your 
friend's invitation to solicit introductions to people whom 
you have reason to believe' would be of help to you in 
climbing higher up the social ladder. If you possess the 
qualities that will make you desirable in their drawing- 
rooms, they will find it out ; and if they desire your ac- 
quaintance, they understand fully the opportunities which 
the social code affords them for cultivating it. When 
you are introduced to anyone, let your acknowledgment be 
neither too formal nor too effusive. When you introduce 
people to one another, do it in an unobtrusive manner, and 
thereby spare the sensibilities of those whom you may not be 
inclined to favor similarly. When you are not introduced 
and your hostess seems busy introducing other people, re- 
member what an excellent excuse she has for her apparent 
neglect ; do your best to assist her by falling readily into 
conversation with those around you, participating in what- 
ever form of amusement has been provided ; or, if you do 
not care for it, by opening the way for those who do. 
Then, when you observe that she is having an interval 
of freedom, go to her and tell her — what you will surely 
feel — that it is a pleasure to note how thoroughly people 
enjoy themselves at her receptions. So shall you become 
that much sought and highly appreciated creature — a 
fascinating society man or woman. 

3 



CHAPTER IV. 

LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION. 

Before asking for a letter of introduction the person 
making the request should be convinced that he or she is 
entitled to the privilege, and before giving the letter there 
should be equal assurance that the party whose social 
favor is desired will not have reason to consider the re- 
quest unwarrantable. 

The fact that Mrs. A has given a dinner in Mrs. B*s 
honor when the latter was visiting in her city, does not 
entitle Mrs. B to assume that Mrs. A's social prestige and 
delightful hospitality are to be counted on for her dear 
friend Mrs. C ; she must have some more tangible claim 
on Mrs. A before she can with propriety send to her any 
one with a letter of introduction. People who are most 
genial and kindly beneath their own roofs are usually 
the most chary of having too much taken for granted. 

If a lady has entertained people at her board, or 
made special effort for their pleasure, it is proper to as- 
sume that the recipients are willing to do likewise for her 
friends, and one who receives a letter of introduction and 
does not acknowledge it is just as rude as if when ver- 
bally introduced he or she looked both the introducer and 
the introduced in their faces and then turned and walked 
away without a word. 

The Jaws of etiquette relating to these social passports 
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are very simple, and it seems strange that they should 
ever be violated. The desire to prove obliging to an 
acquaintance, however, is often the cause of unpleasant 
reflections upon the use and abuse of what is in itself a 
high exponent of good breeding. To avoid a dilemma of 
this kind one may indulge in considerable introspection re- 
garding that quality which was possessed so largely by one 
of Britain's greatest diplomats, of whom a contemporar}' 
writes, '* He wrote bad English and spelled it still worse. 
It was by his engaging, graceful manner that he was 
enabled to connect the various and jarring powers of the 
grand alliance and to carry them on to the main object of 
the war, notwithstanding their private and separate views, 
jealousies and wrongheadedness. — He could refuse more 
gracefully than other people could grants 

The art of refusing gracefully is worth cultivating, and 
many people whose time is already too much taken up 
have reason to wish it was possessed to some extent by 
their friends, who have been besought for letters of intro- 
duction to them. Letters of introduction should be short 
and worded in such a way that the bearers (who, of course, 
have the privilege of reading them, as they are always 
left unsealed) need not feel that they are presenting a 
highly colored recommendation of themselves. It is the 
party requesting the favor for a friend who is the real 
recipient, and it is to him or her that the favor is ac- 
corded. 

Letters of introduction between ladies are left with 
the cards of the callers, who do not, however, ask to 
see the ladies to whom they are addressed ; the recipient 
calls upon them within a short time, the interval being 
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regulated somewhat by circumstances. If the visitor is 
to be in the neighborhood only for a short time, not more 
than a day should elapse, but if her stay is to cover a 
month or more a little longer interval is allowed. How- 
ever, one never errs by acting promptly in matters of eti- 
quette. 

Whatever form the request assumes, the social plans 
of the lady whose attentions are thus asked need 
not be varied to cover her obligations to the new-comer, 
nor need they include her on all occasions. If two ladies 
are together she may sometimes send her carriage to 
them for a drive without herself accompanying them, but 
this would not be courteous to one lady alone. Whatever 
invitations or pleasures are offered the strangers by mem- 
bers of her family are to be accepted as coming from her- 
self. 

When gentlemen are favored with letters of introduc- 
tion to ladies, they may wait while their cards are being 
presented, and etiquette permits them to make their 
first call when they present such letters, provided she 
to whom they are addressed be "at home." If she 
IS not at home a card with her reception day upon it, 
or if that be too far off, a note stating when it will be 
agreeable to receive a call may be sent. If, however, a 
note is not received, etiquette does not forbid the pos- 
sessor of the letter from calling again. If the lady is not 
" at home " when he calls again and no notice is taken of 
his call, he may be assured that he has done all that good- 
breeding requires of him and he may attribute the ap- 
parent dereliction on the part of the lady to some cause 
for which he is not to blame — unless, indeed, he has over- 
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Stepped the limit of his deserts in asking for a letter of 
introduction to one upon whom neither he nor his friend 
had any right to trespass. He may reasonably expect, 
however, after presenting his letter and card to his pro- 
spective hostess, that berjson, brother, or husband will 
call on him and offer -whatever civilities it is possible 

to extend. To make this practicable, his hotel or place 

* 

of residence should be designated on his card. 

The practice of sending cards by post, and the almost 
universal custom of the resident to call first upon the 
stranger, has lessened the use of what may be called let- 
ters of inter-state introduction, though such missives are 
almost indispensable to trans-oceanic travellers. It is 
usually more agreeable to write to a friend that another, 
whose acquaintance you have reason to believe will be 
agreeable, is about to sojourn, or perhaps to establish a 
home, in her city or town, and that you would be gratified 
to have the new-comer shown such attentions as circum- 
stances permit. Of course, the one who is to be favored 
will be apprised and will announce his or her presence by 
leaving or sending a card upon the resident. Not more 
than a week should pass between the dates of receiving 
and returning calls made by those whose acquaintance 
was formed through letters of introduction. After the 
first exchange of civilities the ordinary rules of social 
etiquette apply. 

Certain "pushing" qualities are sometiipes attributed 
to visiting Americans in Europe, especially in England, 
who have made loo liberal use of the privileges gained 
through letters of introduction. It is a most refined 
sentiment which throws the shield of exclusiveness around 
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the use of such mediums for the interchange oC social 
civilities, and proper self-respect which is the under- 
lying principle of good breeding is best shown by a 
delicacy of feeling to which even the semblance of 
" pushing " is repulsive. 



CHAPTER V. 

RAISING THE HAT. — THE WELL-BRED SMILE. — HAND- 
SHAKING. 

In the days of chivalry did the question " When shall a 
gentleman lift his hat " ever arise ? We think not, and 
our belief that chivalry is not dead, but existing under 
another name and practised according to a more modern 
and practical standard, makes us surprised that the ques- 
tion should be so often asked nowadays. Perhaps it is 
proof of that earnest desire to acquire the grace which 
will lend to the sterner qualities of American chivalry the 
polish that cannot fail to set it far above the standard 
of any past age. 

A gentleman lifts his hat to a lady acquaintance whom 
he meets on the street and also to any lady whom an 
acquaintance walking with him happens to salute. He 
does not look at the lady if she be not an acquaintance 
of his, neither does he seem to avoid meeting her gaze, 
which it is safe to say in the brief flash of recognition 
permitted by a street bow is directed wholly toward his 
friend. If he is driving and his right hand be unencum- 
bered, he lifts his hat ; even if he is carrying the whip he 
may free his hand so as to lift his hat, though some 
claim the privilege of saluting by touching the hat brim. 

In the country, where in cold and windy weather the 
chapeau is not always as easily transferable as a silk 
hat or derby, a salute with the free hand or whip is in 
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order, and this pleasing custom is practised to a gratify- 
ing degree by the rural population in most country places. 
This form of salutation is generally considered sufficient 
between gentlemen who are driving rapidly or enjoy- 
ing a brisk canter in the saddle, but the man who de- 
sixes to both possess and express the art of perfect horse- 
manship takes pride in being able to lift his hat while 
holding the reins. 

In passing a lady in a hotel corridor, in handing her 
fare for her in a street car, in performing any of the little 
courtesies which good breeding calls for, a gentleman 
lifts his hat; and if there be any circumstances con- 
nected with the offering of the service which tends to 
develop awkwardness or delay on the part of the lady, he 
remains with uncovered head until the adjustment of the 
difficulty, 

A gentleman expresses the same deference in his 
mode of saluting his own family that he shows to others. 
He lifts his hat to wife, mother, or sister when he meets 
her, and he recognizes a chance meeting with either of 
them as politely as he would with an acquaintance. 

The question, should a gentleman remove his hat when 
he enters the lobby of a theatre, hall, etc., or not until he 
is about to pass through the passage-way to the audito- 
rium, is often asked.. A general answer to this would 
mvolve considerable research into the architectural pro- 
visions of such buildings. Some of the more modern 
theatres have luxurious lobbies and foyers containing 
interesting objects of art ; these spaces are as clearly 
divided from the outer entrance as they are from the 
auditorium, and if he lingers there he should certainly 
remove his hat whether he be accompanied by ladies or 
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not : but good sense should teach us that to stand with 
uncovered head in a draughty passage-way simply because 
it is in a building, is not rational, and, as a matter of 
course, not demanded by etiquette. Etiquette, however, 
voices all the censure which good breeding feels when 
a man walks down the aisle of a theatre, remains in 
the reception room of a hotel or advances into a res« 
taurant, with his hat on his head. 

When a gentleman meets a lady on the street for the 
first time after he has been introduced to or entertained 
by her, he may, if he perceives she is in doubt as to his 
identity, help her memory by quickly going through 
his part of the recognition and lifting his hat. A lady 
who has any defect of vision or who entertains largely 
is apt to pass by strangers, even though she may have 
greeted them under her own roof, without recognizing 
them; and while the privilege of speaking first is always 
the lady's, still it is the spirit and not the letter of the 
law which should be considered. Very young men some- 
times take a melancholy pleasure in resenting the offence 
they imagine has been conveyed by this most simple and 
natural error on the part of ladies who have entertained 
them, and their conduct is often amusing. 

A gentleman should remove his hat when he enters a 
private business office, when he makes use of an elevator 
in an establishment devoted mainly to the use of ladies, 
and always when he makes inquiries which involve the 
bestowal of information for purely courteous reasons. 
Even from a merely practical stand-point, young men can- 
not afford to overlook the advantage of attention to such 
details, and the practice of youth becomes the habit of 
maturity. 
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It is a safe and comprehensive rule to follow, that the 
hat should be removed from the time a gentleman 
reaches the door leading to the auditorium of a place of 
amusement. On entering a private house it should be 
taken off the moment the door is opened, and is not 
resumed until it closes upon him, even though he takes 
leave of his host or hostess three rooms removed from 
it. 

From gladness to gloom is but a short step in this busy 
world, and he who steps aside for a funeral procession in 
the street of some country village, or pauses to permit the 
transmission of the casket to the hearse in his passage 
along the walk of some city street, exalts his manliness 
when he bows his uncovered head. 

A smile or a frown may express a great deal, but, while 
a frown seems all darkness, a smile is capable of many 
shadings. It is not beyond the province of etiquette to 
insist that its influence in street salutations, and, indeed, 
at any place, shall not be too broad nor too marked. It 
is upon the promenade that it is apt to depart from the 
severe elegance of well-bred composure. No doubt this 
IS partly attributable to the exhilaration of oxygen and the 
sympathy with nature which we all feel, but it is not desir- 
able to place our gladness too conspicuously en evidence. 
Into the greeting which a lady gives a friend on the 
street the warmth of a slight smile infuses a graciousness 
that is the refinement of cordiality, but the happy girls, 
who descry afar off their partners in a divine waltz or 
the vanquished heroes of yesterday's tennis game, should 
beware of allowing their countenances to expand too 
markedly with the memorj' of the pleasure. "Thank 
you," or even a slight inclination of the head is very 
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expressive when the light of a smile illuminates it, and a 
refusal to accede to another's desires is softened with- 
out being weakened by a pleasant manner. A certain 
decorum of countenance is as desirable for the prom- 
enade as for a good photograph. 

Hand-shaking is a brief ceremonial, meaningless or elo- 
quent, according to the manner of its performance. It 
may be made the exponent of hearty good- will or the 
most formal acknowledgment of one's presence. It is 
needless to say that it should not go to extremes. A 
gentle pressure is usually sufficient to express one's feel- 
ings, and it is all that etiquette demands. If that much 
cannot be conceded, do not attempt it at all, for it is quite 
as unpleasant to have one's hand taken in a limp and 
lifeless fashion as to have it subjected to the pressure 
which some seem to think due to a cordial manner. 

Upon introduction, gentlemen usually shake hands with 
gentlemen, and so do ladies with ladies, when a pleasant 
impression is of more consequence than severely ele- 
gant formality. But a gentleman should not offer to 
shake hands with a lady^ unless she indicates a desire 
to do so. If there is any question of who should 
indicate whether such a salutation is agreeable, the 
hint should be given in the ready manner of the 
elder, the one who is at home or the one most dis- 
tinguished. If there is a preliminary indecision, due to 
youth or shyness, such as the extending and withdrawal of 
the hand, do not make it more conspicuous by offering 
to shake hands after the first opportunity has passed ; 
but, when the next occurs, remember the failing and try 
to dispel awkwardness by prompt action. 
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If a lady has offered to shake hands with a gentleman 
when he enters her presence, he may offer his hand when 
he bids her adieu, not otherwise. Avoid hand-shaking in 
the street, unless you are sure of the ready response of a 
friend. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHILDREN IN THE PARLOR AND AT TABLE. 

To permit children to monopolize the time or obtrude 
themselves upon the attention of visitors is a breach of 
etiquette unpleasantly common, but not infrequently 
guests are to blame for the discomfort and annoyance 
resulting from overpetting the little ones. Where the 
attendants of the juvenile members of a family are 
numerous, there is little likelihood of this being the 
case, because their goings and comings, their times 
for meals, their school or lesson hours, and the general 
routine in which they move constitute a separate system 
from that which rules their elders. The number of 
families, however, where even quite young children are 
given seats at the family table, and in their waking 
hours share the living rooms of the household, is much 
greater, and consequently the behavior of the little people 
is more directly exposed to the gaze of those who sojourn 
for a time beneath the roof. 

It is not courteous to allow the small boy who has been 
politely noticed by a guest to insist on displaying all the 
toys in the nursery. Your caller will doubtless say kind 
nothings, and, finding you are saying nothing at all, will 
allow the youthful showman to fill in the time ; but the 
result is hurtful because it tends to the cultivation of that 
species of vanity which a little later on will be termed 
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"showing off," and just so long as it is allowed to con- 
tinue, the seeds of good breeding, from which spring the 
flower of good manners, will never take root. 

The embryo musical genius of the family may be a great 
pleasure to those directly interested in her, but beware of 
rashly including in the number everyone who politely 
compliments her proficiency. It is justifiable to be proud 
of youthful prodigies ; it is wisdom superlative not to 
betray your pride. If children are properly trained, their 
presence in the parlor need not be open to objection, ex- 
cept on ceremonious occasions. 

There are many hosts and hostesses who, while practis- 
ing the simplest modes of household life, would not invite 
the possibility of any of the gaucheries sometimes commit- 
ted by children at table in the presence of guests. This 
is certainly wiser than^ the leniency which provides op- 
portunity for the display of temper or the accidents of an 
unsteady hand. 

Shall children be helped before or after their elders, is 
a question much agitated. If the answer involved merely 
a point of etiquette, the propriety of considering age be- 
fore youth would soon settle it ; but it depends so largely 
upon other conditions that they must be considered in der 
tail. The French, not without reason, accuse us of not 
taking time enough for our meals ; and we hold that while 
the head of the family may have the right to ruin his diges- 
tion by hurried eating, or, to use a pure Americanism, 
by " bolting " his food, he has no right to force the proc- 
ess or its consequences upon his offspring. If for no 
other reason than to avoid this, help the children first, in 
order that they may have plenty of time for the proper mas- 
tication of their food. This is doubly important when the 
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school hours infringe on the hours for meals. To a guest 
not familiar with such an arrangement a word of explana- 
tion suffices. 

Children for whom the service is thus varied should 
not be permitted any deviation from the pretty obser- 
vances demanded by good breeding. If it be nec- 
essary for them to leave the table before their parents, 
they should make their brief excuses to their mother or 
whoever sits in her place, and bow to the guests. This 
they can be taught to do without the slightest disturbance, 
and the little ceremony can be made much more beautiful 
than the hurried, almost boisterous salute which marks the 
departure of the untrained boy or girl. The exit of such 
a one is often followed by a remark from parents to the 
eifect that it is high time John or Mary was sent to board- 
ing-school, where greater discipline prevails. No more 
erroneous impression of the power of discipline could be 
formed; the best discipline is that which leads rather 
than compels. It is, of course, pre-supposed that the 
maid or nursery governess has freshened up the attire of 
the little people preparatory to their appearance at table. 

It is humane and proper to excuse very young children 
from the table for the short time required in clearing it 
for dessert ; but the privilege should be abolished as they 
grow old enough to submit to the slight restraint which 
this brief period imposes. When only members of the 
family are present, this interval affords a good opportunity 
for such conversational cheer as they may be allowed to 
partake of. When guests are present children may be 
allowed and even encouraged to talk among themselves. 
Silence is no more to be fostered than boisterousness. 

Pinning napkins around the necks of children who are 
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old enough to be given seats at table, should not be al- 
lowed. If it can be avoided in no other way, have white 
sleeveless aprons, thickly underlined in front, to slip on at 
meal times, and make graduation from their use the re- 
ward for a neat handling of fork and spoon. 

Apropos to the use of fork and spoon, the violation of 
their proper functions cannot be too severely condemned. 
While it is not expected that children will be as skilful 
with them as grown people, still their failings should be 
excused only as they differ in degree, not in kind. A 
child's actions are the reflex of the parents' teachings, and 
the little feeder should be taught to take up only so much 
on the fork as may be conveniently placed in the mouth 
at one time. The spectacle of a child, who has loaded 
his fork the length of the tines, eating sideways from it or 
thrusting it almost to the handle into his mouth to get 
the last morsel from it, is not at all pleasant. Children 
should be taught to take soup from the side of the spoon ; 
they should be provided with chairs of comfortable 
height, and they should be compelled to sit as nearly up- 
right as grace and ease permit, holding the head well up, 
keeping the feet still and the hands within the compass 
allowed them. 

Natural depravity has its only ground in the table con- 
duct of untrained children whose relish for their food is 
allowed to reach voracity ; but even then it is a noxious 
growth which cannot exist in the same soil with healthful 
desires. 

Do not allow children to scrape their plates, tip them 
up to get the last drop of soup, invert their drinking 
glasses until they enclose their noses, or pick up with 
their fingers what should be taken upon spoon or fork. 
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Accustom them to the use of the latter by having food 
served to them cut in such particles as fits it for eating, 
and then take the knife away until they are old enough to 
understand its proper use. 

See that servants use due care in serving the children, 
and accustom the little ones to make their requests with 
as much heed for the proprieties as their little minds are 
capable of comprehending. Instead of never sanctioning 
a request for what is not offered them, we believe it wiser 
to allow them to express their desires within certain limi- 
tations, however much we may respect the older theory 
that they should eat what is before them and ask for 
nothing that is not offered. 

If it be urged that of all branches of etiquette that por- 
tion which relates most directly to their conduct at table 
is the most difficult to teach children, we suggest a com- 
parison between the tuition necessary to acquaint them 
with it and that required to learn the simplest foreign 
language. Yet if a young child be placed where French, 
German or Spanish be the spoken language, he acquires 
it without effort because he hears it constantly. Example 
is more powerful than precept in imparting good manners. 
4 



CHAPTER VII. 

ETIQUETTE OF THE FAMILY DINNER-TABLE. 

Neatness and order are the most efficient auxiliaries 
which a lady can call to her aid in the establishment and 
practice of etiquette at the family dinner-table, for they 
elevate their own standards and are certain to impress 
their value on all who meet there. To be sure, they are 
equally important adjuncts to the success of the most 
formal banquets, but it is not with the latter that we are 
now concerned. 

Punctuality should be inculcated without the aid of 
bell-ringing, and every member of the family should feel 
that only a reasonable excuse for tardiness will satisfy 
the requirements of good breeding, and that such an ex- 
cuse is due those who preside. 

If the dinner be served in what is known as the Ameri- 
can fashion, which is that most in vogue where formality 
is least desired, and which prevails in nearly every part 
of the country, to it are usually admitted the children 
of the family who are old enough to understand that 
their presence depends upon their good behavior. 

The cloth is spread with its centre exactly in the 
middle of the board and the napkins are placed at 
their respective places, provided they are used for more 
than one meal, which is quite likely ; it is more conducive 
to a good appearance to remove them from their rings, 
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and lay them in neat folds fiat upon the table. They can 
be easily kept separate by bringing the rings to the table 
and taking the napkins away in them after the dessert is 
removed. 

All the fancy dishes, pickles, olives, sauces in their 
bottles, fruits, etc., carafes or pitchers of cold water, one 
or two glass or china bowls containing broken ice, as 
many large and small spoons as the service calls for, and, 
at the place where the car\'ing is to be done, a pretty 
fringed and embroidered napkin of momie linen, or one 
of plain linen ornamented with drawn-work, are among 
the requisite and beautifying articles which belong to the 
family dinner-table, and they should always be placed 
before the diners seat themselves. 

Bread should not be placed in large quantities or in 
whole slices upon the dinner-table, notwithstanding the 
protest of those to whom a table not bountifully supplied 
with the staff of life looks bare and unattractive ; on the 
other hand, the fashion of placing a dinner-roll or a thick 
piece of bread in the dinner napkin is only comformable 
to the use of entirely fresh napkins at each meal, and to 
introduce it in any other circumstances would be a viola- 
tion of refined taste and good sense. A plate of white 
bread, a plate of brown bread cut in small, attractive 
shapes, and a silver or fancy basket of hard rolls, are not 
out of place upon the family dinner-table, but if they tend 
to crowd the table they — one or all — may be set upon the 
side-board or side-table and passed as needed. Their 
presence does not, however, form an excuse for spoiling 
two good things by breaking bread into soup ; and not 
even with children should this be permitted. If for any 
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reason it be desirable for them, let it be done away from 
the table. Such a practice seems to intimate that the 
soup is all or, at least, most of the dinner. 

The absence of high seasoning and delicacies, which 
only pamper the appetite and whet its edge for food that 
is not nutritious, makes bread and butter staple articles 
of family diet ; and while butter is often banished from 
formal dinners, its presence upon the family dinner-table 
is not only allowable but advisable, because it is certain 
to be needed, and the more waiting necessitated, the less 
opportunity there is for the conversational freedom which 
should always characterize the meal. Butter may be 
served in fancy pats upon individual butter-plates, but 
these plates need not be of the extremely small size by 
some considered the only proper variety. A pat may be 
placed upon each plate before dinner is announced, or it 
may be served afterward from a butter-dish, upon which 
are set as many of the forms as can be placed without 
encroaching upon each other. Avoid serving butter 
in a large slice; it is difficult to cut and, through the 
agility of a movable tray in the butter dish, is apt to 
land — ^well, anywhere upon the table. Never permit 
children to lay their bread, buttered or unbuttered, upon 
the cloth, or crumble it instead of breaking it into pieces 
of the proper size. 

When the table is first set, have two knives, one large 
and one small, placed on the right of each cover (this 
word being used as a synonym for the space each person 
occupies at table) ; a fork corresponding with the larger in 
size at the left, and, if practicable, a smaller one also ; 
a large table-spoon for soup (if it is to be served), and as 
many small spoons as the variety of dishes necessitates. 
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The small spoons may be placed, in pairs or singly, 
back of each plate or its corresponding space, and others 
may be placed in a low receptacle, near the end occupied 
by the lady who presides. 

Set a water glass at each place, and, at longer inter- 
vals, place a clean, white napkin, which one may take 
up in case of the accidental overturning of a cup or 
glass, or which the waiter may spread over a soiled spot, 
if required. Do not fill glasses more than half-way to 
the top, and do not make indiscriminate use of the non- 
descript variety of small articles known as "vegetable 
dishes"; most vegetables are served upon the plate 
with the viand they accompany. Of course, there are 
exceptions to this rule, and stewed tomatoes may be 
cited as one of them ; but a ring of small dishes around 
one's plate is never seen now-a-days upon well-ordered 
private tables. 

A fashionable fancy is expressed by placing a small 
plate for bits of bone, celery tips, etc., at each plate ; but 
where the use of a larger number of dishes than is ab- 
solutely necessary to good service is to be avoided, 
their purpose is quite as well served by placing a few 
small plates or large saucers where they can be made 
available if needed ; for instance, two or three may be 
placed together midway at each side of the table. 

Oysters and clams, if served raw, should be neatly ar- 
ranged in half-shells, from which all broken bits have 
been removed, and placed upon very cold plates ; these 
are placed upon dinner-plates and set in their places be- 
fore the diners enter the room. A piece of lemon is 
placed upon the center of each plate, and an oyster fork 
is laid across one side. Crackers or brown bread may be 
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ative ; for in no other way can you acquire the self-pos- 
session which etiquette demands of a perfect hostess at 
a simple or a ceremonious dinner, and by practising this 
grace at the family table, you may transmit it to your 
daughters in a higher degree than you, perhaps, inherited 
it. 

If to some busy housekeepers all this sounds like a 
more rigid compliance with formalities than every-day life 
seems to require, we would ask of such, is not the pres- 
ence of guests at your table usually dreaded because of 
the anxiety it causes you in regard to deficient service 
and the untrained habits of your -children ? Is not hos- 
pitality a burden, and the guest who appears with the mas- 
ter of the house for dinner the cause of more worriment 
than attention to those details involves? When good 
service is required regularly, it can be depended upon 
in emergencies, and children who are trained to the 
every-day practice of good manners will be less apt to 
need an ante-dinner warning when the presence of a 
guest is regarded as an unusual incentive to good be- 
havior. It is a pity that the presence at table on infor- 
mal occasions of children of suitable age should ever be 
regarded in the light of an annoyance, and it is not 
complimentary ta those who direct their training. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

INFORMAL INVITATIONS. 

The value of established forms of etiquette is nowhere 
more apparent nor more appreciated than in the matter 
of giving invitations. It must also be added that it is 
sometimes ignored and sometimes abused, and very fla- 
grant derelictions are perpetrated and defended under 
the covering of informality; this quality, while very 
delightful in itself and having its own proper privileges, 
is not always a reliable substitute for. the more exact 
observances, which are as protective as they are con- 
venient. The prevailing forms for invitations of cere- 
mony are given in their proper places. This chapter is 
devoted to a consideration o£ the social values of infor- 
mal invitations. The privilege of being informal pre-sup- 
poses the right to be so, and it were better to undervalue 
Qur prerogatives in that direction than to magnify them. 

All invitations of whatever nature should be clearly 
worded and no attempt made to decry their importance 
— that is, to have them accepted as the key to a simple 
affair when a grand one is projected. This error is 
rarely committed in cities, but it is not infrequent in the 
country, where one's visiting list is not easily subdivided 
to meet the exigencies of special occasions. 

A lady may have on her list the names of most of the 
ladies in her village ; but she may not desire to ask all 
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with whom she exchanges ordinary social civilities or en- 
gages in parish work to meet beneath her roof ; or per- 
hapSy she would like to, but for many reasons cannot. 
She may wish to compliment a visitor with a dinner or 
give pleasure to a young guest by inviting for a dance 
those who delight in such amusement. She may be fully 
conversant with the most approved methods for express- 
ing her wish to see her friends, but she hesitates to em- 
ploy them, because they are not in vogue with the ma- 
jority of the people among whom she resides, or because 
a minority are apt to look hypercritically upon such for- 
malities. Shall she ignore the better and choose the 
worse method of giving the affair ai. entirely informal 
tone by taking upon herself the burden of verbally in^fit- 
ing those whose presence she desires ? We are fre- 
quently appealed to for advice in such cases, and are also 
asked if, when the entertainment is intended for the 
pleasure of young persons, it would be proper for the 
parent to issue the invitations in the names of their sons 
or daughters. To both the answer is no, unless in the 
second instance the young people may be of that tender 
age classed as juveniles. 

The true purpose of etiquette is to permit social free- 
dom without transgressing good breeding, and it is a mis- 
take to forego its privileges through fear of being misin- 
terpreted. Verbal invitations to ceremonious affairs, 
except in cases where the object is dependent upon 
immediate acceptance, are not complimentary, and they 
are troublesome. If they are not accepted, the recipient 
has not the option of declining under cover of the pro- 
tective envelope, and if they are accepted, memory stands, 
charged with the day and hour without positive safe- 
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guard against their being confounded with the date of 
some other engagement. Such informality imposes too 
much obligation upon your hoped-for guest. You can 
express the degree of ceremony or the entire lack of it 
(if that be desirable) which is to characterize the occa- 
sion in a note containing a few well-chosen words. And 
this you may send by messenger or through the mail. 
Use Dote-paper and envelopes and write in the first per- 
son to all or to none. A note may contain an invitation, 
but an invitation is not a note. For instance, an invita- 
tion which you do not wish to invest with special cere- 
mony, may be extended informally, and yet with due 
regard for formality, by embodying it in a note as fol- 
lows : 

" My Dear Mrs, Brawn^ 

" My relative^ Mrs, Jones ^ who spent last 
summer here, is making me a short visit. As her coming 
was unpremeditated, and her stay will cover but a few days 
at longest, there will be but little opportunity for the renewal 
of the plecuant acquaintance formed during her previous 
visit ; but if you and Mr, Brown will give us your com- 
pany at dinner on Thursday evening at six o'clock, we shall 
look forward to an enjoyable evening, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Mary Blank:' 
" Tuesday Morning:* 

To such a note Mrs. Brown replies at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, her obligation to do so being nowise less- 
ened by its informal tone. Her reply should be toned in 
the same key as the invitation, but if she have engage- 
ments which crowd closely upon the dinner hour, she 
may mention that she is very glad her engagements are 
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such that she need not deprive herself of the pleasure 
of meeting Mrs. Jones, and that, although she has 
accepted another invitation for Thursday evening, it will 
not demand her presence earlier than half past eight. 
With nice tact, this tells her hostess that she honors her 
politely informal claim upon her, but must perforce leave 
earlier than the time suggested by the reference to an 
enjoyable evening, and it also conveys the assurance that 
the anticipated pleasure of again meeting her friend's 
guest is mutual. If she must decline the invitation, she 
is, of course, bound to call within a sufficiently short time 
to warrant her in expecting to find Mrs. Jones still in 
town, and in declining she may express her intention to 
do so, stating a time, or asking to have some hour men- 
tioned when both ladies will be at home. 

If Mrs. Blank's guest be a young girl who has made 
acquaintances in the neighborhood, those of her own age 
whom it is most agreeable for her to meet again, even to 
the number requisite for a small and early dance, may be 
invited quite as informally ; but it would be bad taste to 
issue the invitations in this informal manner and then 
make the affair a ceremonious one, since those who read 
only what was written would not be justified in assuming 
that the demands in the way of toilettes called for more 
elaboration than ordinary tasteful dressing, and would 
have good reason to rebel — silently — against the pernio 
ciousness of informal invitations, if upon their arrival 
they found the hostess and her special guest arrayed as 
for a ceremonious occasion. 

Informality is no excuse for lack of politeness, and it 
should never be pushed to the verge of rudeness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

DINNER INVITATIONS, ACCEPTANCES AND REGRETS.^ 

. DINNER PARTIES. 

Dinner invitations take precedence of all others in 
their requirements of being speedily, if not immediately, 
answered. They are written or engraved upon large, 
square cards or upon thick, handsome note sheets. The 
choice between cards and note-paper and between writ- 
ing and engraving is regulated largely by individual pref- 
erence and convenience. 

Ladies who give a great many dinner parties, and whose 
evenings for dinner are as much an institution as their 
afternoons for receiving, have cards or note sheets en- 
graved at the beginning of the season, leaving blanks 
for the names of guests. Others, who do not wish to 
make the occasions so numerous, either have their invi- 
tations engraved as needed, or order them with blanks 
for both names and dates. There is a subtle tincture 
of exclusiveness in the fancy which prevails at the pre- 
sent time for writing these invitations, and it may also be 
interpreted as a special courtesy to guests. Of course, 
the written invitation permits of less formal wording, 
though it does not debar the sender from the use of the 
conventional third person, nor does it permit the 
recipient any more latitude of informality than if every 
stroke were graven on a metal plate. 

6l 
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When a dinner is given in honor of a special guest or 
guests, the names of the parties thus honored are en- 
graved upon invitations specially prepared for the occa- 
sion, provided, of course, there is ample time for the pur- 
pose. It would be a breach of etiquette to use engraved 
invitations and then add anything in writing to designate 
the special purpose. 

Clear, fine script is preferred for all forms of engraved 
invitations, and the cards or note sheets should always 
be of the best quality, free from any attempt at decora- 
tion, and of a plain white or pale cream tint. Following 
are correct forms for dinner invitations. 

Mr, and Mrs, Frank Bryant 
request the pleasure of 
Mr, William Hardwick^s Company 

At Dinner 
on Thursday Evening, January Twentieth, 
at Seven o^ clock, 
3 West Thirty-First Street, 

Note sheets are used when the invitations are written, 
and the spacing is regulated to correspond with the 
arrangement on the engraved forms, though the wording 
is not limited to the same space. The names and titles 
must not, however, be separated by different lines or 
allowed to straggle from one page to another. A few 
words in fashionable English handwriting will cover two 
pages, while the same number in the fine Italian charac- 
ters which many elderly ladies acquired in their youth 
will take up but small space. 

In reply to the question, " must the host's name always 
appear in an invitation to dinner ? " the following is 
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written : There are instances when the host's name may 
be omitted, if the invitation be not written in the third 
person; but that the invitation expresses his desire as 
well as that of the hostess should be suggested by the 
general tone of the missive. It would be uncompli- 
mentary to guests, for a lady to offer such a hospitality 
under any other conditions, unless to intimate friends, 
to whom her husband's unavoidable absence could be 
explained. 

Such invitations as 

" Dear Mrs, Gray : — 

" Will you and Dr, Gray and your daughter 
give us the pleasure of your company at dinner on Wednes- 
day^ June Twenty-Fourth, at half past Six 0^ clock ? 

" Evelyn HarknessT 

are sometimes sent to those whom the hostess may know 
but slightly, in order to perform courtesies which matters 
extraneous to society may compel them to show, as well 
as to those whose fine perceptions and familiar relations 
are sufficiently understood to allay all fear of misinter- 
pretation ; but the degree of friendliness expressed takes 
such an invitation beyond the limits of the conventional 
forms prescribed by strict etiquette, and it is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the superiority of the 
latter, that when friendship is misunderstood or abused, 
its safe refuge is in polite formality. Perhaps it is as 
well that written invitations in the first person are beyond 
the possibilities as well as the desires of ladies whose 
social duties are numerous. 

Punctuality cannot be overdone in replying to dinner 
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invitations, and provisional acceptances are not allow- 
able. If you have any reason for thinking you may not 
be able to accept, decline at once if the doubt cannot be 
settled within three days ; and in expressing your accept- 
ance or regret, be not parsimonious of your politeness. 
Let your reply be worded in a manner corresponding with 
the formula of the invitation, for whether the invitation 
be accepted or declined, it must be given proper value in 
your acknowledgment. 

Mr, William Hardwick regrets sincerely that a previous 
efigagement deprives him of the pleasure of accepting Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Bryanfs polite invitation for dinner on 
Thursday Evenings January Twentieth. 

12 Abercrombie Street. 
Wednesday. 

The above is a proper form of expressing one's inabil- 
ity to accept. 

Mr. and Mrs, Walton Gibbs accept with pleasure Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Bryanfs polite invitation to dine with 
them on Monday Evenings January Twentieth^ at Seven 
oUlock. 

14 Lovelace Avenue, 
Wednesday. 

conveys all that etiquette demands of the most admiring 
friends in accepting a dinner invitation, but it permits no 
less, though it does not debar the "sender from varying 
the form to whatever extent circumstances warrant. The 
special reason for declining may always be briefly stated. 
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provided it would otherwise be desirable to accept, 
though if recent bereavement be indicated by black- 
bordered stationery no further excuse is needed. 

There is on the part of some an aversion to the use of 
the word " polite " in the sense in which it is here em- 
ployed ; ,but between the edicts of those who would eschew 
it and the advice of those who leave its substitute to be 
selected by the individual, there is a vast area upon 
which the young or the socially inexperienced are apt to 
become stranded, and which yields no more fitting word 
even to those whom familiarity with the usages of soci- 
ety has emboldened. It is allowable to say " kind invi- 
tation," and many persons prefer the less formal word ; 
whoever chooses either need not fear that he is trans- 
gressing the rules of etiquette. 

The addition to a dinner invitation of the words "the 
favor of an answer is requested " or the abbreviation for 
their French synonym, R, S, V. -P., is permissible, but 
only because the important courtesy of speedily reply- 
ing to dinner invitations is not fully understood or 
practiced by everyone. Doubtless some time must elapse 
before it will be entirely safe to taboo the use of such a 
reminder. 

In preparing for public banquets, where the number of 
people who can be accommodated is an important con- 
sideration, or where the compliment of an invitation is to 
be extended to as many as practicable, such means of 
drawing attention to the necessity of an early response 
are indeed quite permissible. 

Dinner invitations, like all others, may be sent by post, 
and while some who receive them may look upon this 
method as being outside the proper channel of transmis- 
5 
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sion, such prejudice is fast wearing away. Society, 
as well as law, pre-supposes that a properly addressed 
missive, if sent by post, reaches the party for whom it 
was intended while faith in the special messenger is 
waning, and not every one can command a retinue of 
domestics which will enable them to send from hand to 
hand. 

Should any unforeseen circumstance occur to prevent 
one from being present after an invitation has been 
accepted, no time should elapse in explaining the matter, 
so that if possible the vacant chair may be removed or 
some one asked to perform the kind office of taking it. 
Such a favor should only be asked of one who has pre- 
viously been a dinner guest, and with whom one is on suf- 
ficiently intimate terms to warrant the request. Correct 
appreciation of the exigencies of society will prevent any 
one of whom the favor is asked from misunderstanding 
the situation. Indeed, nothing could be more foreign to 
the principles of good breeding than the assumption of 
insincerity on the part of either host or guest. Even if no 
excuse be given in declining an invitation, good breeding 
and proper training presume the existence of one, and 
these forces enable a gentlewoman or gentleman to 
meet even rudeness without loss of dignity. 

Guests should be prompt in arriving for a dinner, but 
they should also remember they have no claim upon 
host or hostess until within a few minutes before the time 
mentioned, and should circumstances necessitate an 
earlier arrival they may with propriety remain in the 
dressing-rooms. 

For large dinners it is usual to place in the dressing- 
rQ0m3 diagrams of the table, with the names of the 
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guests in their respective places, and the attendants in 
waiting call the attention of the ladies and gentlemen to 
them. In this way each gentleman knows which lady 
he is to take in to dinner. If the dinner party be a 
large one and such diagrams are not in the dining-room, 
one is provided for the convenience of the butler, who 
assists in marshalling the guests to their proper places. 
If this functionary be absent, the host, being the first to 
enter the room, gives as much attention as possible in a 
quiet way to seeing that his guests are agreeably disposed 
in the positions assigned them. 

At small dinners, however, or when most of the guests 
are strangers to each other, the hostess provides a tray 
containing cards, on each of which is written the name of 
a gentleman and the lady he is to escort ; the servant 
offers this tray for the gentlemen to select their cards 
before they enter the drawing-room. Upon the cards 
the location at table is sufficiently indicated by '* right 
of host ". or " left of host." Small envelopes, each 
containing two cards, that of a gentleman and the lady 
he is to escort, are given by some hosts to the attendant 
in the dressing-room, who hands them to the guests. 

Upon entering the drawing-room the guests greet the 
hostess first and the host next, provided the circumstances 
are favorable to exercising this deference ; but if the 
hostess be engaged in introducing earlier arrivals to 
each other, the host, if disengaged, receives the first 
greeting, and as soon as possible the hostess is sought 
out. If a gentleman does not know the lady whom he is 
to escort to the table, he may ask the hostess to introduce 
him ; but if there is a large company and many strangers 
are present, the host may perform the introduction, and 
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should he not think of offering, may be requested to do so. 
If by any omission a gentleman is not presented, but sees 
the guests falling into line with perhaps one lady without 
an escort, he may offer and she accept his arm. A care- 
ful hostess will exercise watchfulness and guard against 
such a faux pas^ but the lack of an introduction should 
never deter a gentleman from attempting to avert an 
awkwardness, nor a lady from accepting an attention 
proffered by anyone who has, like herself, been honored 
by an invitation to the board of their mutual entertainer. 
Both owe to those who have thus complimented them the 
allegiance of believing that only the pleasantest compan- 
ionship and most thoughtful attentions were intended, 
and even if the consummation be not what might be most 
devoutly hoped, the slightest evidence of disappointment 
is ill-bred. 

At large dinner-parties it is as bad form to attempt 
making everybody acquainted with each other as to invite 
rival antagonists to maintain rigid silence and then seat 
them beside each other. The roof — magic word — 
covers all that need be said in emphasizing the social 
necessity of taking for granted the privilege of talking 
and being talked to by those who find themselves beneath 
the same one. 

Cards bearing the names of the guests are some- 
times placed at each cover, but they are frowned upon 
by those who favor the highest English fashions, and they 
are rapidly losing whatever popularity they enjoyed in 
this country, because they are too strongly suggestive of 
public gatherings. 

When dinner is ready it is announced by the butler or 
maid, who advances only far enough into the room to bow 
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to the host, who requires no other signal, but immediately 
offers his arm to the lady to be honored by his escort. 
The guests follow in the order of arrangement decided 
upon, and the hostess comes last with the gentleman whom 
she selects to take her in and who in turn is thus as 
much complimented as the lady escorted by the host. 
That subtle, permeating quality which the French call 
savoir-vivre makes it unnecessary for a well-bred hostess 
to ask a gentleman to take her in to dinner, yet the same 
quality often prompts her to do so in a very gracious 
manner. 

When the host reaches his place at table he seats the 
lady he is escorting on his right and the other gentlemen 
do likewise ; the hostess sits at the left of the gentleman 
who takes her in. The lady guests seat themselves after 
the hostess, and not until the ladies are all seated do 
the gentlemen take their places. The slightest appear- 
ance of forced waiting for the hostess to seat herself and 
all bustle and apparent anxiety about the disposal of 
draperies should be avoided, and guests should en- 
deavor to seem and to be en rapport with their surround- 
ings. 

If several servants are in waiting they assist in drawing 
back chairs and seating the guests, but it is the finest and 
most convincing proof of a man's good breeding that he 
performs for a lady the little services which he accepts 
for himself at the hands of a servant. 

The placing of a lady at the right of a gentleman and 
the fact that the right side possesses to some extent an 
honorary significance, lead many to contend that the left 
arm should never be offered a lady; per contra, the 
giving of the left arm is sanctioned by those who would 
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preserve the suggestion of the old feudal custom, which 
required that the cavalier should keep his right hand free 
to use his sword if need be, and also by a large conting- 
ent, the wearers of gowns whose trains need "manag- 
ing.'' As such management is most effectually directed 
with the left hand, it would seem just to allow the de- 
cision to be formed by those who administer it ; no de- 
cision has, however, been reached, because there are a 
great many ladies who have attained the magic art of 
managing their trains, as they do everything else, without 
seeming to think that they need managing, while there 
are a great many men competent to serve as censors of 
manners in general who insist that it is etiquette to offer 
the right arm and not the left. Follow your leader, is as 
reliable a guide as can be given to the irresolute. 
People whose minds and manners are so highly trained 
that thoughts of torn raiment are no more likely to occur 
than does the need for a defensive weapon nowadays, 
take their host for example, but they themselves usu- 
ally prefer the giving of the right arm, and their prefer- 
ence is certain in time of becoming an established form 
of etiquette. 

Introductions are never given after the guests are 
seated. The conversation should be general unless the 
dinner be a very large affair, and while a gentleman should 
not forget that the lady at his side has the first claim 
upon his attention, she on her part should not expect 
to monopolize his conversation. In seating guests 
members of families should not be placed beside each 
other; this is so obvious that the statement would 
seem unnecessary were not information sought upon 
the point. 
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Interesting talk is as much a necessity to a successful 
dinner as excellent edibles, but this the entertainers can- 
not supply, unaided, and whoever accepts a dinner invita- 
tion virtually signs a social bond to make the most of 
himself or herself for the evening. It would be pleasant 
to write that business and domestic subjects are never 
mentioned, but they are, and if those whose range is lim- 
ited to these topics cannot forget the trials of housekeep- 
ing or " sink the shop," to put it forcibly, the next best 
thing is to direct them as unostentatiously as possible into 
the safest channels. Ladies or gentlemen of fine breed- 
ing, seated near those whose social development has 
not passed the novitiate stage, will assist their enter- 
tainers by every means possible in establishing an easy 
basis of conversation ; and very circumscribed must be the 
mental range of one who cannot thus be led beyond 
merely selfish personal and family matters to higher and 
more agreeable forms of thought and expression. The 
most trifling subject may be gracefully and effectively 
handled by two peopk who find themselves side by side 
at their first meeting around the table of a mutual friend ; 
the most humane and admirable theme may be so intro- 
duced as to disconcert the reticent or the shy and some- 
times in a way that makes the subject radiate a blighting 
instead of a beneficial influence. 

A well-bred host does not urge his guests to take wine. 
If his own principles approve, he supplies it and his 
butler serves it. Neither does a guest take the oppor- 
tunity to avow his approval or disapproval of the practice . 
at a private feast to which he has been bidden and which 
he might, if he desiied, have refused to attend. It is not 
his privilege to administer the shadow of rebuke, and any 
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suggestion of ostentation in refusing, any parade of 
special views in such matters, is bad manners, though the 
guiding principle may be an honor to its possessor. Wine 
may be declined by a simple movement of dissent, or if 
this is not noticed by the servant the palm of the hand 
may be laid against the rim of the glass. It is not advis- 
able to permit the glasses to be filled if there is no inten- 
tion of partaking, and it is rather ostentatious to turn 
them down. Effervescent waters are frequently offered 
to those to whom their pungency is more agreeable than 
still water. 

Members of that elastic institution, the "old school,*' 
sometimes propose a toast at private dinners, but the 
practice is fast dying out. A toast may be as gracefully 
honored by raising a glass of water as of wine to the lips. 
It is the prerogative of the host to revive or keep alive 
such an observance, but never a guest's privilege to sug- 
gest it. 

There is a line so finely drawn that it is almost invisi- 
ble, yet it constitutes the difference between refined and 
vulgar usages. Appreciation of a friend's wine cellar is 
not most elegantly expressed in words or deep draughts. 
If both still and sparkling wines be offered and a guest 
prefers to drink only the latter, it is not served to 
him earlier than its place on the menu indicates. 
Such a one permits a glass of still wine to be poured for 
him and touches it to his lips. If his preferences be 
understood, of course nothing is said ; and if they be not, 
they are observed silently. Young girls do not take wine 
at dinners and young married ladies seldom partake 
of it, though the state of matronhood .removes the ban. 

Age releases one from many of the obligations imposed 
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upoi) youth, and it permits an elderly person a little 
freedom from the injunction to spread the napkin half 
open upon the lap. Courtly, affable gentlemen some- 
times thrust a corner beneath the collar, but one does 
not need to ponder deeply upon this apparent incongruity 
to discover its cause, for the retrospect of such men car- 
ries them far back into the past, and the habit is one of 
the tributes they pay for the privilege of being with the 
present. Such exceptions are not made in favor of the 
young. 

Gentlemen who wear a heavy mustache or beard claim 
immunity from the edict which ordains that the napkin 
shall be in the hand as seldom as possible, and their 
claims are allowed, without, however, invalidating the law ; 
because as " seldom as possible " does not forbid its use 
as often as may be necessary to protect the clothing. 
The proper use of the napkin is mentioned in this chap- 
ter at some length, because its correct handling and dis- 
posal when the diners are in evening dress are some- 
times mooted questions. An immaculate shirt front is 
marred by a tiny speck, and if its preservation from such 
a soil can be maintained only by spreading the napkin 
over it or by holding the damask square in the hand ready 
to avert such a catastrophe, etiquette yields to the require- 
ments of the individual. 

Gloves are removed as soon as the guests are seated, 
conversation begins, and apparently neither host nor 
hostess take any heed except for the present. When 
dinner is over, a few minutes of general conversation 
follow the dessert ; the hostess then bows to the lady on 
the right of the host and all present rise. The gentle- 
jnan who took the hostess in steps to the door of the 
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dining-room with her, but if he be an elderly man and 
there be a younger one near it, the fine breeding of the 
junior is evidenced by his having opened the door and 
then stepped back. At the door the hostess halts to 
allow the guest of honor to pass through, and the host 
having seen her thus far returns to the table. The other 
gentlemen follow at once, except the one who took the 
hostess in ; he waits until the hostess, who is the last 
lady to leave the room, has disappeared, when he closes 
the door and rejoins the other gentlemen, the host mak- 
ing place for him at his right. The original positions ot 
the guests are ignored and all group themselves within 
friendly distance of the host, beside whom the butler 
places the wines, liquors, and cigars. In many houses 
the provision of a smoking-room varies the final details, 
the gentlemen repairing thither as soon as the door closes 
upon the ladies or before the enjoyment of tsmoking 
begins. Some hosts have the social courage to set the 
example of accompanying the ladies to the drawing-room, 
even if they immediately leave them for a smoke, but this 
cannot yet be recorded as prevailing to any great extent. 
Dame Fashion has been made arbiter in deciding how 
soon and where coffee shall be served, and her usual con- 
sideration is evinced by the latitude offered for choice. 
She permits it to be served at the table immediately after 
dessert, or in the drawing-room for both ladies and gentle- 
men, provided the hostess does not decide to have it sent 
to the dining or smoking room for the gentlemen a little 
later than it is served in the drawing-room. In her own 
house a lady may do much as she pleases, and it is within 
her province to regulate this part of the service entirely 
in accordance with her fancy or convenience. Youn^^ 
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hostesses, who, however successfully they may carry their 
responsibilities, are apt to find them somewhat onerous at 
first, often have coffee served at the dinner-table, 
though rigid ceremony is best observed by its service in 
the drawing-room after the gentlemen have appeared. 
The hostess, unless she have a daughter old enough to 
assist, turns it out and the gentlemen hand it to the 
ladies, thereby earning for themselves the privilege of 
making informal groups for an after-dinner chat. A 
servant offers cream, sugar, and sometimes brandy, but 
the latter is rarely used. 

The burning of brandy upon the coffee is a custom of 
French origin, which it were well not to attempt for the 
first time in the drawing-room. Wafers of the most 
delicate variety or thin sandwiches containing some 
choice compound are in order with coffee, but they are 
not necessary to the complement of a fashionable dinner. 

Tea may be served with the coffee or a little later. The 
tea and coffee urns are placed side by side in the draw- 
ing-room, or if the coffee is served in the dining-room, 
guests are given a choice between it and tea. After 
half an hour in the drawing-room a guest may take leave, 
though a much longer time may be spent there. By 
eleven o'clock, however, the last guest has usually de- 
parted. 

Dinner engagements sometimes crowd closely upon later 
engagements for the same evening, and while immediate 
departure after the meal may upon occasion be ex- 
cused, the habit should not be permitted to become no- 
ticeable. When a very early departure is imperative, 
etiquette prescribes that the early goer should arrive 
sufficiently early to explain the matter to his hostess, and 
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also counsels that no adieux be said. A gentleman who 
is thus obliged to leave may be excused from rejoining 
the ladies. It is, however, more complimentary to him- 
self and them to present himself before his hostess for 
a brief interval, though he cannot expect to make his 
enforced departure even a momentary claim upon her 
special attention. 

The fashion of gentlemen remaining in the dining-room 
after the ladies is regarded with a great deal of disappro- 
bation by some^ and with an equal degree of commenda- 
tion by others. Those who would add the intellectual 
pleasures of the French salon to the cordiality of an Amer- 
ican dinner-party reject this English custom, and their 
influence is likely to rise to the extent of banishing it 
altogether. It has already decreased the interval to 
twenty minutes or half an hour, and as this permits a little 
informal feminine chat and allows the sterner sex to take 
the after-dinner cigar with that abandon which is half it^ 
charm, it would seem well not to demand absolute surren- 
der of the privilege. A thoroughly refined woman would 
rather grant it than give her consent to the freedom 
which claims the propriety of lighting the cigars at the 
table before the ladies have retired. 

Dinner guests make calls upon their hostess within 
ten days after entertainment, and, if practicable, upon her 
next reception day or evening. A hostess makes calls 
upon those to whom she owes visits before sending out 
invitations for a dinner. 



CHAPTER X. 

SUITABLE ATTIRE FOR A DINNER PARTY. 

The importance of dinners in the scale of social enter- 
tainments indicates the style of dress appropriate for them. 
Gentlemen wear evening dress — />., black trousers, a low- 
cut black or white vest, swallow-tail coat, white neck-tie 
and immaculate linen. Fashions vary slightly from season 
to season, but they never float far from the anchor of good 
sense, and they never favor cuffs that are deep enough to 
drop to the knuckles or wide enough to reveal the arm to 
the elbow every time it is raised. Young men wear 
stand-up collars, but elderly men, or those to whom a 
standing collar is uncomfortable, may, with due deference 
to the reigning style, wear their favorite shape. Utter 
disregard of received styles is not an indication of menta. 
superiority. 

Studs and sleeve buttons enamelled in white or jewelled 
are always in good taste, and three studs in the shirt 
front are oftenest seen. A single stud is preferred by 
some gentlemen. It should never be conspicuous by its 
size, though it may contain a very fine stone. Utility 
should be apparent in such pieces of jewelry as are 
worn by a man, if he desires to meet the requirements 
of good taste ; but this condition does not debar such 
accessories of the toilette from being attractive and 
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choice. A finger ring can scarcely be considered a useful 
article, but one is quite permissible, provided it is not 
too showy. 

To go gloved or ungloved to a dinner ! Aye, that is the 
question. Not only those who may have attained distinc- 
tion by their own merit, unaided by the advantages of early 
induction into the habits of those'to the manner born, are 
troubled by it ; the problem vexes those who live in, as 
well as those who are removed from, the centres of con- 
stant social activity and yet wisely improve their oppor- 
tunities, infrequent though they may be, for mingling in a 
stronger social current than that in which their every-day 
life moves ; and it may even be said to have lately agitated 
society at large. The wearing of gloves by gentlemen, 
once universal at all social entertainments, has undergone 
many modifications. An English fancy, originating in 
the forgetfulness of the Prince of Wales, gave rise to the 
absurd statement that all men were thereby given the 
privilege of appearing without gloves at all entertain- 
ments. It was to be expected that the future king of 
England, having forgotten his gloves, should become a 
law unto himself, and appear at the opera without them. 
Such self-possession is quite as admirable in other men ; 
but in being bold enough to decide the question for one's 
self, the danger of being over bold and of allowing self- 
possession to grow into self-assurance should be avoided. 
It is beyond the province of any writer upon etiquette to 
say positively that gentlemen always or never wear gloves 
into the dining-room when invited to dinner. Properly 
speaking, gloves are a part of evening dress, -and full 
evening dress is de rigueur at a formal dinner ; but at a 
dinner where one may meet (he most cultivated men. 
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amid the most luxurious and refined surroundings, host 
and guests very often greet each other with ungloved 
hands. A law — social or otherwise — can scarcely be said 
to exist when it is no longer enforced, even though it may 
not be taken from the statute books. Sometimes after 
being ignored for a long period an old law is revived, and 
there are in the air rumours of reviving the law enforcing 
the wearing of gloves upon all formal occasions, but they 
have been heard ever since word of the high-handed viola- 
tion referred to reached the continent of Europe. In 
Washington, where social and official life blend closely, 
gentlemen are as obedient to the usage of glove-wearing 
as ladies. In New York considerable allegiance to the 
habit exists, while in many other cities a greater diversity 
of opinion regarding the obligation prevails. 

If a gentleman, in any city in the United States, re- 
ceives a formally worded dinner invitation from ten days 
to two weeks in advance of the date mentioned therein, 
a literal interpretation of the law of etiquette governing 
his attire counsels him to present himself in the drawing- 
roon^ wearing kid gloves of pearl gray or any delicate 
shade, except white. If he finds that every other man 
present has interpreted the law to mean that he may go 
with uncovered hands, he need not be surprised, but may 
emulate in spirit the example of the future king, and re- 
joice in the strength of mind which enables him to be 
perfectly satisfied with his own course. If he be satis- 
fied before leaving the dressing-room that gloves are not to 
be worn by his fellow-guests, he may remove them or de- 
cide not to assume them. Should he» however, find upon 
descending that he is an exception, let him prove his right 
to be one by the composure of his conduct. One may be 
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very devoutly thankful for having escaped a social blunder 
or the appearance of one, but it is much more sensible to 
cultivate a feeling of superiority to circumstances and be 
able to make occasion serve the individual. When in 
doubt as to local customs, put a pair of gloves in your 
pocket, and if you cannot judge with certainty whether 
others will wear or omit them, be on the safe side by put 
ting them on before you enter the drawing-room. After 
all, why should a gentleman hesitate over such a trifle, 
when he can place himself above reproach by holding 
fast to the custom which has been found good. 

Ladies always wear gloves to a ceremonious dinner, 
and neither ladies nor gentlemen retnove them until they 
are seated at table. Gloves are not generally resumed 
afterward, unless the dinner is to be followed by a dance. 

A lady's dinner toilette may be as elegant as her fancy 
dictates, but if she is the hostess she should not eclipse 
her guests. It is only proper that one should look as 
well as possible, and both matrons and maids may wear 
trained gowns. Full-length trains are not required of 
either, nor even demi-trains of young girls ; but a train of 
moderate length is so becoming to women that it is 
usually worn when the occasion permits. From the safe 
refuge of a black silk to the hazardous experiment of a 
white satin, there is no color that is too gay or too sober 
to enliven or enrich the ensemble ; and, in the matter of 
style, becomingness is the arbiter. The corsage may be 
cut square or in heart shape, or opened at the throat in 
any pretty way, but it is never so low as for a ball dress. 
Sleeves are usually of demi-length, and bracelets are 
allowed the opportunity for display which the removal 
of gloves favors. 
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A becoming dress of simple wool goods in white or 
some dainty tint, tastefully fashioned, robes a young girl 
with sufficient richness — indeed, it is more suited to her 
than over-elaboration. More elegance is permitted the 
matron, but a handsome dinner-dress need not be expen- 
sive. If the connection between good manners and 
these remarks upon dress be not clear to all our readers, 
they may rest assured the subject of dress is treated in 
response to many inquiries regarding the fitness of 
special styles for special occasions. 

Society does not estimate people entirely according to 
their clothes, but it is justified in including the attire in 
the general inventory. 

To look well is the first step toward doing well, and 
the opportunities for acquiring sufficient knowledge to in- 
sure this are open to all who desire to improve their con- 
dition or widen the circumference of the circle in which 
they move, or to fit themselves for enjoying the benefits 
and pleasures of a larger one. The sudden accession of 
wealth is sometimes good-humoredly alluded to in excus- 
ing or explaining gaucheries of manner which our kindred 
on the other side of the water comprehensively term 
"Americanisms.*' We are almost too young a country to 
have our special faults so characterized unless our special 
virtues are similarly catalogued. Almost every good 
thing we enjoy, aside from the impartial gifts of the ages, 
has been wrenched from opposing forces. Wealth has 
come quickly to many — few though the aggregate be in 
comparison to those whom it has eluded, — and its posses- 
sion is most injurious when it leads to the idea so com- 
monly expressed in the sentiment, " If I cannot be taken 
for what I am, I do not care to seem to become what 
6 
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'others desire me to be," or " If I must give up my ordi- 
nary style of costume and put on a dress suit in order to 
sit at any man's table, I will forever dine at my own." 
Such sentiments are no credit to their possessor, however 
well-meant they may be. 

American society craves the best in all things, and 
though it occasionally sho^s a rugged persistence in ig- 
noring accepted forms, it is too progressive to long con- 
tinue obstinate. A gentleman never looks more thor- 
oughly a gentleman — novelists, critics, and social scoffers 
to the contrary — than in evening dress ; and he who looks 
upon his dress coat as a sort of scourge, which, when no 
escape is possible, he must bend his back to, cannot do 
better than ponder upon this fact. Gloves of light tint, 
hastily chosen, or accepted after no choice at all and with 
no reference to their special fitness, are not apt to add to 
the good appearance of hands which drop helplessly at 
the sides ; but due attention to fit and an easily managed 
button-hook ought to enable any man, even if he' be of 
that peculiar type which prides itself on boasting of 
being self-made, to assume a pair when occasion demands. 
The highest altitude to which our endeavors to make for 
ourselves a place and a name have brought us, cannot lead 
us beyond equality with the best of our kind. The fact 
that one's early life was perforce passed apart from the 
refining influences of good society, always earns, if 
known, the sympathy of the well-bred for the awkward or 
uninformed man, but it does not excuse him for neglect- 
ing later opportunities for acquiring more cultivated 
habits ; and if the finer and more agreeable habits of 
those with whom he aspires to associate are not in his 
opinion worthy of following, he need not expect to receive 
unlimited toleration. 
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It is not always wise to ignore the customs of a locality^ 
even though they may seem opposed to the most gener- 
ally received teachings of etiquette. A gentleman who 
assumes evening dress regularly in the city is acting 
quite sensibly, if, while sojourning in a locality where such 
attire is only worn upon the most ceremonious occasions, 
he adopts the local habit of wearing a frock coat instead 
of the conventional " clawhammer." 

Quite as defensible is the conduct of the man who de- 
clines an invitation to partake of hospitalities which he 
believes to be environed by conventionality because he 
knows that his attire, while in every sense correct itx day- 
wear, would render him conspicuous among a company 
garmented with special reference to the occasion. It 
would be absurd, however, to assume that those who fully 
understand the subject of dress in all its minutiae and all 
its bearings are slaves to their dress coats. A gentle- 
man may always decline an invitation on the plea that he 
is in town only temporarily and is not provided with even- 
ing dress, but his would-be entertainer is quite apt to 
overrule such objections by the ready explanation that, 
this being understood, his presence is equally desirable 
at a dinner enfamille, A cutaway or Prince Albert frock 
coat is much preferred by many men, and if they who ex- 
press their preference by its adoption are congenial asso- 
ciates, they are not disqualified by fashion from fraterniz- 
ing with their dress-coated brethren. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE USE OF KNIFE, FORK, AND SPOON. — SMALL-TALK 

AT TABLE. 

One of the fundamental rules for graceful carriage is, 
keep your elbows at your sides, and this rule should 
dominate the movement of the arms while at table. Its 
workings are felt rather than seen, but they are never- 
theless evident in the graceful methods of those who un- 
derstand the difference between dining elegantly and 
merely consuming food. Modern cookery is of sucha 
high degree of excellence, modern table-implements 
so luxurious and varied, that elegant enjoyment and 
graceful ease may reasonably *be expected of those who 
gather round a well-appointed table. Even if the gen- 
eral verdict falls a little short of this, the standard is sure 
to grow toward it. It cannot be otherwise where the de- 
sire for improvement exists, and it would be false to as- 
sume that there are not many who feel the need and seek 
the means of improvement. Progress is more quickly 
noticeable in city than in country life for many reasons, 
first among them being the necessity for quick and ready 
adaptation to rapidly moving events. 

Although the four-pronged silver fork was in use upon 
the continent of Europe in the first decade of the present 
century, it is noticeable that the use of the knife in carry- 
ing food to the mouth is by no means obsolete among 

84 
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some of the most advanced of the European nations. 
One can easily draw a mental picture in which the dog- 
matists of etiquette a half century ago are seated about a 
tempting board, all eating with their knives, but using 
them daintily ; and the retrospect need not go back of the 
times of those whose manners at table, as well as else- 
where, are defined as models of elegance. Since then 
the steel fork has been banished, the knife subjugated 
and the spoon subdued. The reason for all this is com- 
monly supposed to be the danger of cutting the lips with 
the knife, but such danger is very slight, unless one be 
persistently stupid in handling it. It is much more sensi- 
ble to assume that mankind was not slow to perceive the 
more agreeable sensation of putting to the lips the deli- 
cate tines of a fork, which were close ertough to convey 
all except liquid edibles with comfort and convenience. 
Then, too, there are many varieties of food which deteri- 
orate from even the slightest contact with steel, a metal 
still much in use for knives. There is, however, an incli- 
nation to force the use of the fork to the point of affecta- 
tion, and excess in this direction is quite as deplorable as 
the indiscriminate use of the knife. The proper use of 
any table implement at a table where one is a guest is no 
different from what it would be at the most informal meal, 
except as it may be influenced by the special prepara- 
tion of an edible. 

In seating one's self at table a comfortable posture is 
not incompatible with a dignified attitude. The shoul- 
ders should not be thrown back too far, nor should they 
drop forward. It is the latter pose which produces the 
inclination of the arms suggestive of the " all elbows " 
idea which some people give of themselves. 
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When oysters on the shell are served, at the beginning 
of a dinner, oyster forks are provided, and in eating 
such shell-fish the right or left hand may be employed to 
carry them to the mouth. Of course, the right hand is 
most frequently used, because it is the best trained fof 
such service ; but tliose who believe it to be an oversight 
not to train both hands to do our bidding with equal skill 
are not slaves to the dictum of never raising the fork with 
the left hand, nor is it supposable that in such a minor 
matter personal opinion should cause one to relinquish a 
carefully considered habit or adopt a new one. Etiquette 
only advises that, if the fork is used in the left hand, it be 
carried to the mouth with the tines pointing downward. 
This applies to its use with all kinds of food and to all 
varieties of forks, but is emphasized here in its appli- 
cation to the oyster fork, because there are many people 
for whom the smallest blue-points lose their relish if the 
eyes are forced to rest upon them as they approach the 
mouth. 

The bread or dinner roll is removed from the napkin 
on which it is found and placed at the left side, but 
aside from doing this and placing the napkin the diner 
does not interfere with the arrangement of the cover until 
the servant removes the plate. Fingering the glasses, 
etc., is evidence of a vacuous state of mind. 

The servant, if well trained, omits no one in passing 
such condiments as the various dishes call for, or in replen- 
ishing anything of which a first supply may not suffice ; 
consequently, a gentleman's duties in this respect are light, 
but, trivial as they may be, he should not neglect them. 

Even though decanted wines be placed upon the table 
and the attendant be only a maid, do not offer any kind 
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to a lady until she has finished her soup and do not 
undertake to assume the duties of the butler, if there be 
one, in this respect. It is one thing to see that a lady is 
provided for, and quite another to perform the service in 
such a way that it interferes with pre-arranged plans. 

Soup should be lifted with an outward motion of the 
spoon and taken from the side of the spoon when possi- 
ble, and the impossible instances are very rare. A man 
with a heavy moustache may be excused if he deviates 
somewhat from this rule, but not until after he has ac- 
quired the dexterity necessary to raise his spoon with 
the end toward him without thrusting his elbow out or 
making the movement of his arm conspicuous. Such 
skill can be cultivated, but not so easily as the movement 
of lifting the spoon side wise to the mouth. It ought to 
be unnecessary to add that soup should be taken noise- 
lessly. If the variety served is not agreeable to the pal- 
ate, let it remain until the servant is ready to remove it. 

It is not good form to refuse soup, even if you do not 
care for it, it being an easy matter to take up the time of 
this course with conversation. Indeed, when dinner is 
served h la Eusse, that is, each course placed separately 
before the diners, it is not judicious to refuse any course 
unless the list is very long and a menu from which to 
select is provided. Superabundance in this direction, and 
the use of the cards as well, are, however, neither fash- 
ionable nor refined. No one is obliged to partake of a 
dish placed before him, and ladies especially are excus- 
able from partaking of richly made dishes and highly sea- 
soned compounds. They may sip their wine and partake 
of the bread or dinner roll, and if they desire more of this 
satisfying and healthful food they are entitled to express 
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their desire at the most formal dinner. Their escorts 
should see that they are provided, and this can best be 
done by attracting the attention of the waiter in an un- 
ostentatious manner. A New Yorker, whose appearance 
at any dinner, private or public, gives it the caclut of suc- 
cess, and whose delightfully entertaining qualities are rec- 
ognized both here and abroad, when asked how he pre- 
served his digestion and kept his head clear under pres- 
sure of attendance at so many social dinners and formal 
banquets, replied, '* By avoiding made dishes and eating 
bread while others are partaking of them, and by taking 
only one variety of wine." 

As each course is ended, readiness to have your plate 
removed may be expressed by placing the knife and fork 
across it, with the handles to the right, and when the 
next plate is placed before you, if the knife and fork to 
be used for the succeeding course be upon it, remove 
them deftly to the table, placing them at the right side 
without touching the plate, even though it be the one 
from which you are to eat. 

In the use of the knife and fork, daintiness should be 
cultivated without impairing or interfering with the 
proper function of either implement. Some varieties of 
fish do not require the use of the knife, the fork and a 
piece of bread being sufficient. Others, notably those 
having many small bones, cannot be properly managed 
without one, and a small silver knife accompanies their 
service. Both knife and fork should be held with the 
handles resting in the palms of the hands when 
cutting or separating food, but in carrying food to the 
mouth the handle of the fork should not be kept against 
the palm, as conveying it in that position gives the effect 
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commonly expressed as " shovelling " the food into the 
mouth. A firm hold upon both knife and fork does not 
necessitate gripping them as if they were endowed with 
the ability to fly. It is inelegant to appear busy with 
both knife and fork all the time. Such foods as require 
special preparation upon the plate may be prepared 
neatly and quickly before beginning to eat them, and 
while it is not desirable to cut one's portion of roast in 
small bits, as for a child, it may be divided into morsels 
as wanted without appearing to be incessantly sawing 
upon it. Whoever is given to " loading up '' a fork or 
holding upon it a quantity of food pending its deposit in 
the mouth, had best dine by himself until such gaucheties 
are overcome. 

Eating and drinking at the same time are repre- 
hensible for more than one good reason ; but the fact 
that the practice is contrary to good manners condemns 
it sufficiently in the minds of the well-bred. Hurry, the 
bane of our epoch and the foe of self-possession, has 
implanted the tendency to do everything in the shortest 
possible time, and the habit of hurrying clings after the 
necessity has sped. There should be no evidence of 
haste at a dinner-party, and even the suggestion of it 
should be guarded against. The napkin should be 
touched to the lips in the interval between partaking of 
greasy food and drinking ; otherwise the rim of the glass 
will not be inviting to look upon. In eating or drinking, 
the fork, spoon, glass, or cup is carried to the mouth, but 
not beyond the lips. Throwing the head far back, 
thrusting the spoon or fork far into the mouth, turning 
the bowl of the spoon over in the mouth, draining the 
glass, emptying it at a single draught, or reversing it so 
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that the stem is inverted, are not merely sins against the 
social gods — they are coarse and repulsive habits, which 
should be cured as speedily as possible. 

No more nonsensical statement could be made than 
that everything eatable should be carried to the lips with 
a fork. The spoon is the proper medium for conveying 
many varieties of semi-liquid foods ; but methods of pre- 
paring certain foods differ according to locality, and to 
this difference is attributable much of the misunderstand- 
ing existing between the use of the fork and spoon. 
Tomatoes cooked without anything to absorb their liquid 
contain but little pulp which can be eaten with a spoon, 
but the delicious manner of thus preparing them, which 
prevails throughout New England, more than counter- 
balances the satisfaction that the remnant of solid matter 
conveyed to the mouth upon a fork would bestow ; and 
those to whom the preparation is agreeable would merely 
proclaim themselves ridiculously automatic in their ideas 
by attempting to eat them without the aid of a spoon. 
On the other hand the same vegetable, prepared so that 
but little moisture remains, is as easily lifted upon the 
fork as mashed potato. We have made an every-day se- 
lection to illustrate this point, but the rule applies as 
practically to the daintiest viand that rejoices in a French 
name, and should be as faithfully adhered to at the table 
of a king as at the humblest board. 

Many people, believing it bad manners to ask for any- 
thing not provided by their hosts, inconvenience them- 
selves by refraining from asking for anything which the 
table equipment does not include. There is, however, no 
reason why a spoon or any similar implement should 
not be asked for, if needed ; but never on any account 
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should a person signal conspicuously to the waiter nor 
address him as " waiter." In a restaurant you may ask 
the usher to send a waiter to you if the service is slow 
or the attendant negligent, but not even in this public 
place does a well-bred man call out "waiter," and he 
who commits such a blunder beneath a private roof 
might as well hope for future canonization as for pre- 
sent social success. Primus, a dinner party pre-supposes 
enjoyment of the viands ; secundus, it does not require 
that a guest shall express his pleasure by waving his 
napkin, gesticulating with his knife, fork, or spoon, or 
talking while his mouth is full of food. Fleeting as is 
time, there is enough of it for all things, and when con- 
versation is in order, let eating be suspended. Exciting 
topics may be banished without excluding those which 
have an exhilarating interest. 

Long stories are to be avoided, and so is the habit of 
asking question* ; but there is a subtle way of wishing, 
or, at least, of being willing to hear more that gives the 
inflection without being too interrogative ; and if it be 
not expedient to tell all we know in response to its gentle 
insinuation, it does not compel an ungracious refusal or a 
chilling reticence. A lady is entitled to special attention 
from her escort, but she should not monopolize his time. 
Not merely the pairing but the grouping of guests is con- 
sidered by an accomplished hostess, and a lady may 
exercise her conversational graces impartially to right 
and left and likewise across the table, provided its width 
and adornments do not interfere.; but neither in front of 
nor behind an intervening guest should anybody attempt 
to converse. When a word or sentence to one so sepa- 
rated suggests itself, the intervening person should ])e in- 
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eluded in the conversation. In other words, the conver- 
sation becomes general to a lesser or greater extent, 
according as the subject under discussion may interest 
those present. Architecture may be frozen music to you 
in the most rigid sense, and you may be seated next to 
some one who draws out its harmonies in grand and 
classic shapes, and to whose latest triumphs the company 
may allude in brief but pleasing terms. You feel called 
upon to add something to the general tribute, but can 
think of nothing apt. Said a young girl who was thus 
placed, " I could not think of anything to say that would 
indicate an intelligent knowledge of the subject and I 
did not feel privileged to lead the conversation from the 
channel in which it had been directed, so I could only 
speak of a mite of a country house which always comes 
to mind because of the beautiful roses that grow all 
about it and seem intent upon surmounting its diminutive 
height. I scarcely know how it happened, but in a very 
short time he was telling me how artistically the rose 
works into decorative purposes, and from that passed to 
other things until I felt the subject to be more interesting 
than I ever supposed it could become to one who knows 
next to nothing about architecture, and who cannot become 
familiar with it." Such a frank avowal is not discredita- 
ble to one who has tact enough to make up for it, and 
tact quite often takes the place of many qualities com- 
monly supposed to belong to the mental equipments 
of bright women. It made a good listener in the in- 
stance referred to, and it gave a good talker the oppor- 
tunity to air his gifts agreeably. 

Worries and all disquieting subjects should not be 
mentioned outside the circle they affect, and even though 
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one may have but just emerged from a sea of them, it is 
not permissible to seem otherwise than happy and con- 
tent. 

There must have been some unexplained condition 
attached to the circumstances which led to the question, 
" Is it proper to thank a servant for a service rendered," 
because well-bred people instinctively acknowledge the 
slightest service ; but the question came to us as quoted 
and in that form we answer it. By all means thank a 
servant for replacing a dropped napkin, a knife or fork, 
for bringing you anything not at hand or for doing 
anything you may require ; but do not assume the air 
or attitude of wishing the company to understand that 
you are punctilious in such matters. "Thank you," in 
a low tone, a gratified but not a familiar nod of approval 
or a gracious acceptance of what you desire is all that is 
needed. A lady is not often called upon to say " thank 
you " in such circumstances, because a well-bred man is 
always on the alert to direct attention to her wants. It 
is her prerogative to acknowledge both favor and service 
with a smile, which need not part the lips, but which 
expresses her appreciation as effectually and with less 
formality than even a simple, ** thank you." . 

The habit of clipping words perhaps explains why 
'* thanks," passes current for the finer and more gracious 
" thank you." The intimacy of " chums " permits the 
use of the abbreviated form, but the general adoption of 
such scant verbiage is as objectionable as verbosity ; and 
if the question, " should one say * thanks ' to servants " 
were asked, the answer would be emphatically, no, unless 
you wish to suggest that all social difference betweeti you 
and them is removed. 
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In taking leave of your entertainers, be gracious but not 
eifusive in expressing your pleasure. It is to your hos- 
tess that you will make acknowledgment in a few words. 
Just what they shall be, no pen can write and few people 
need be told ; but they will give the impression that you 
have enjoyed your evening. Beware — this to the young 
— that your words do not savor of the fact that your en- 
joyment has been a surprise to yourself. To youth is 
also addressed this injunction : do not attempt to compli- 
ment your hostess upon her mtnage. Verbally expressed 
compliments of any kind are rarely the prerogative of 
the young. If the hostess be your dearest school-friend, 
tell her privately, when you are admitted to a boudoir 
chat, how much you admire her qualities as housewife 
and hostess; but do not allow your appreciation to 
effervesce when she is doing her best to bear her 
blushing honors with meekness and dignity, for it is 
a hard combination for a young hostess to sustain. 
" Although I have remained late, the evening has seemed 
very short," says one ; " Time is very unkind, and so I 
must say * good evening,' " says another. A matron who 
has enjoyed years of complete social success extends 
her hand to a younger entertainer and says, " Before 
saying adieu, let me thank you for a most delightful 
evening ; " but she does not prolong her leave-taking fur- 
ther than to add a brief good-night. 

There was a time when appreciation of the dinner was 
expressed in the leave-taking, but the custom does not 
prevail among men and women of the younger genera- 
tion. It was a pleasing and proper acknowledgment 
when an invitation to one's table signified the most 
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sacred form of social hospitality, but though an invita- 
tion to dine still suggests a desire for some degree of 
social intimacy, the giving of dinners has grown to be 
more of a formality since that time. 



CHAPTER XII. 

DINNER-GIVING. — SERVICE AND STYLE. — CHOICE OF GUESTS. 

Service d la Russe is the most fashionable, the most 
formal, and the most favored by dinner-givers who enter- 
tain large parties and who appreciate the opportunity it 
affords for conversation between convives^ and the free- 
dom it ensures both host and hostess. It has largely 
superseded the English form, and it has contributed to 
the American dinner-service some of its most practical 
and charming features. The service h la Russe is pre- 
ferred alike by entertainers who can rely upon the cor- 
rect performance of every detail by their own servants 
under the care of a competent chef and butler, and also 
by those who make their domestic arrangements subser- 
vient or auxiliary to the forces of a reliable caterer. 

The American service is well adapted to small affairs. 
It has the advantage of placing en ezndence the capabilities 
of a host who is a good carver and it gives to the affair 
an air of personal consideration upon the part of hosts for 
guests, which a dinner d la Russe lacks ; but it demands for 
its entire success a far greater degree of self-possession 
and a quick and apt facility for attending to the material 
wants of the company, without ignoring the fact that they 
have mental capacities which must also be recognized. 

The service h la Russe leaves the master and mistress 
free to be entertaining or entertained, and places the ser- 
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vice of the dinner entirely with the servants. It is not 
strange that it is preferred when the retinue is sufficient to 
permit of it. 

In large houses, where the dining-room is presided 
over by a butler, two men usually assist even when the 
company is small. One, however, may render all the 
assistance which the butler requires, and sometimes it is 
the parlor-maid who waits under his instructions. 
Ostentation in the direction of increasing the number 
of attendants beyond what is requisite to easy and 
efficient service is frowned upon by those who practise 
the most refined etiquette. A butler clever enough to 
be trusted with the entire direction of a dinner selects 
from among the footmen, if more than two be at his 
bidding, those whose aid he desires ; but a servant be- 
hind every chair is unnecessary, and in dining-rooms of 
the size most general in city houses the presence of a 
greater number of people (aside from guests and enter- 
tainers) than the occasion calls for, does not add to the 
pleasure of the feast. Inconvenience takes another 
form when too much is attempted with an insufficient 
number. One servant, thoroughly trained, can wait upon 
ten people. It is rare, however, to find one so proficient 
that he can be depended upon to attend to the wants of a 
greater number with satisfactory celerity and ease. With 
this branch of the subject it is not the province of eti- 
quette to deal, further than to say that straining after ef- 
fect is never more objectionable than when it is visible in 
the entertainment offered our friends. The spectacle of 
a single servant, hurried to the verge of distraction in his 
efforts to wait upon a company that should be served by 
three, is too indicative of a desire to do more than one's 
means permit to need any other censure, 

« 
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Glass cut to reflect from its brilliant surface every 
ray of light that strikes it, silver and gold wrought 
in shapes that are the embodiment of daintiness and 
elegance, china which bears the beautifying stamp of 
art, napery so costly that it rivals glistening satin in its 
lustre, flowers made to bloom out of season — all lend 
their charm to the modern dinner-table. Nothing that 
can add to its beauty is denied it, and few are the rules 
set to limit the tendency toward producing unique and 
beautiful effects. 

Many items in the arrangement vary from season to 
season, according to the mandates of fashion ; but there 
are many points connected with both the service d, la 
Russe and American, which have been in vogue for a long 
time and are destined to grow in refined favor as time 
goes on. The following are some of them. Pure white 
napery is always in good taste. It may be ornamented 
with drawn-work or lace, or it may depend upon its own 
intrinsic beauty for approval, and it will be sure to receive 
it. It may have the family cipher or crest embroidered 
upon it, or it may be richly elaborated about the border 
with embroidery. It is not good form for this important 
adjunct to a well-laid table to seem to proclaim through 
the medium of misplaced adornment that it must serve 
many times without freshening. Anything short of abso- 
lute cleanliness is not permissible in napery, and this state 
is best insured by using that which yields quickly to the 
usual processes of restoration. Dinner napkins are large 
and square and in design harmonize with the cloth. 

The arrangement of the table for a service ^ la Russe 
is as follows : The number of covers having been de- 
cided, the table is overlaid with a thick canton-flatinel 
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cloth and then the outer cover, which is large enough to 
hang over a graceful depth all round, is spread smoothly. 
It is a fancy of the present season to arrange upon the 
center a mat of plush, velvet or satin, which is placed 
lengthwise. This mat may be of whatever color accords 
best with the prevailing tint of the other accessories, and 
it may be made the chief decoration or merely the back- 
ground for an effective disposal of flowers. Upon it is 
set the centre-piece, which may be entirely of flowers 
combined with fruits, or the exponent of any fancy which 
personal taste can adapt to the season. Even if this 
were the proper place for specific directions for this part 
of the beautiful picture which a fashionably laid dinner- 
table presents, only a description of fleeting fancies could 
be recorded. In general, it may be said that handsome 
heirlooms in the way of table ornaments are given prom- 
inence, and the hostess to whom has descended an old 
epergne does not allow it to be cast into exile by any 
modern decoration. Flowers, which may cost a fortune, 
are arranged in charming devices, and yet the effect 
aimed at is always naturalness. Set pieces are abjured 
at purely private banquets, and the outri in any form is 
discouraged. Extreme height and such disposals as 
form a screen between opposite sides of the table are to be 
avoided, but the very low arrangements which prevailed 
for a time are equally passi. The choice of flowers is, 
of course, directed by the hostess, and for grand dinners 
her wishes are executed by a florist. As but few of the 
dishes are placed upon the table prior to the seating of 
the guests, a great deal of elaboration is lavished upon 
the decorations when the material resources are not 
limited. 
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At each place or cover are arranged the soup 
spoon, two knives and two forks, a third fork being 
added if the dinner is to begin with small shell-fish. 
For the exact arrangement of these articles there is no 
immutable rule, but the most generally satisfactory dis- 
posal is effected by placing the knives at the right and 
the forks and spoon at the left, the oyster fork being 
placed parallel with the other forks or at an angle, with 
its prongs resting upon the handles of the others. There 
are many who still adhere to the practice of having this 
fork placed at the right ; there is really no objection to 
its being placed at the right side, but its position at the 
left is quite in keeping with the dainty fashion of carry- 
ing oysters to the mouth with the fork in the left hand 
and the prongs turning downward. When the fork is 
placed at the left hand, the soup spoon may be placed at 
the right. The handles of spoons, forks and knives are 
placed a short distance from the edge of the table. 

A dinner plate, upon which the oyster plate is at the 
last moment to be placed, is set directly in the centre be- 
tween the knives and forks, and the dinner napkin, which 
is folded square and flatly or pyramidally, with the dinner 
roll or thick piece of bread beneath one corner, is placed 
beside the forks and well towards their tops. If the 
bivalves are omitted, the napkin is placed directly in the 
centre of the space. 

The water goblets or glasses are placed at the right, 
exactly in line and about seven inches from the margin of 
the table ; the wine glasses are grouped about them, but 
if several varieties are to be served the glasses for those 
which come latest are placed upon the side-board until 
needed. Too many glasses at one's hand are not con- 
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venient, and then some of the glasses in vogue for sherry 
and Madeira are so delicate that they shiver easily. 

A small salt-cellar of china, glass, or silver is placed be- 
fore each plate, and carafes or pretty litlle glass pitchers 
of iced water, and also such ornamental dishes as contrib- 
ute to the beauty of the ensemble^ are placed upon the 
table before dinner is announced. 

Olives and similar relishes in low dishes are not out of 
place ; but sharp sauces are placed in their bottles upon 
the side-board, to be offered when needed, and so are 
cheeses, which while often ornamental, are not agreeable 
to the senses of some people. Such varieties of decanted 
wines as do not require icing may be placed upon the 
table^ because the handsome flagons provided for them 
are among the most beautifying of table ornaments. 
Bon-bons and fruit are placed when the centre decora- 
tions of the table are perfected, as they are among the 
most effective features. All the spoons except those to 
be used for the soup, the extra knives, forks, sauce- 
ladles, fish knife and fork, all the dinner plates that will 
be needed, extra tumblers and wine glasses, and cruets, 
etc., containing oil and vinegar, are all upon the side- 
board. The silver should be handsomely arrayed in 
uniform rows and the glasses disposed to give a pretty 
effect. Upon this board may also be displayed as much 
extra plate and china as the pride of hereditary or ac- 
quired possession requires for its gratification. There is 
no objection to displaying such possessions in their 
proper place, and where, if not on table and side-board, 
have such things a place ? Upon another side-board may 
be placed the glass dessert service and finger-bowls, and 
also the coffee set. 
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Upon the butler's table or in his pantry are placed 
the carving knives, forks, and the first dinner plates. It 
is here that the carving is done, and from this table the 
dinner is served, the carving being done by the butler 
and the waiting by his assistants. At a dinner of ten or 
twelve covers, a butler who has his supplies conveniently 
placed, with ample reserves of silver and glass at hand 
and is sure of the co-operation of the cook in sending up 
the courses as they are needed and of a maid to remove 
the dishes as each course is displaced by the next one, 
can carve, serve the soup, and pour the wine. When the 
attendants are numerous, his service about the table after 
the beginning of the meal is limited to the pouring of the 
wine. This should never be left to an inexperienced or 
thoughtless servant. The popping of corks may sound 
well in song and story, but should not be noticeable at a 
gathering of refined men and women. Wine is handed 
at the right and all foods are passed to the left. The 
dishes are also removed at the left hand. Hot plates are 
provided for all courses that are to be eaten warm, 
whether light or heavy. As the plates, knives and forks 
for each course are removed, they are taken from the 
room if possible, and without clatter. If silver has to be 
washed and used again, it is, if practicable, done outside 
the room, never in view of the diners. 

All dishes are held low enough by the waiters to pei> 
mit guests to help themselves easily when necessary, and 
the proper implements for serving them, usually a table- 
spoon and a fork, are placed so that they can be con- 
veniently handled. 

When the dishes for the course preceding the dessert 
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are removed, all the wine glasses except those which are 
to be used for the remainder of the dinner are taken 
away. 

A napkin is always wrapped around bottles which are 
taken from a cooler, and the waiter invariably carries a 
small napkin neatly wrapped about the hand so that the 
thumb in extending over the edge of the dish, as is neces- 
sary to quick and secure management, need not touch it. 
An attentive host indicates the time of passing the wines, 
unless the butler is so proficient that a little pre-arrange- 
ment is all that is necessary to insure the correct succes- 
sion of courses. As it is passed, the waiter mentions 
the name, so as to allow guests the option of declining. 
From six to nine wines are often served at elaborate 
dinners, but three or even two varieties are quite often the 
limit at many dinners where exclusiveness and excellence 
are rated by high standards. The glass is never quite 
filled, and wine is never seen at some superb dinners. 

A crumb-scraper or a folded napkin is used to 
brush the crumbs upon a small tray before dessert is 
served. When the ices are removed, dessert plates of 
glass, with the finger-bowls and dessert knife, spoon, etc., 
and small fringed doylies upon them, are laid, a diminu- 
tive doyly being placed between each bowl and plate. 
The fruit is then passed and following it the bon-bons. 
Liqueurs and cordials are handed by the waiter upon a 
small tray and lastly the cafi noir^ which to satisfy some 
exacting palates must be accompanied by a small glass 
of cognac. To many men a dinner without the latter is 
like a drama which never reaches a climax, and no 
hostess can hope to convert such to the habit of leaving 
the table with the ladies. Neither would it be possible to 
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convince them that most enjoyable dinners, both from a 
gastronomic and an intellectual stand-point, are served 
without the aid of wines or liqueurs of any kind. 

In the matter of light, gas is not most favored, though 
it is perforce the most commonly adopted means of illu- 
minating a dinner table. The objections to it are many, 
and chief among them are its heating and glaring tenden- 
cies. Be careful not to have too much of it, and to 
soften its uncompromising brilliancy by the use of shades 
that are translucent, is about all that etiquette is empow- 
ered to say concerning its use, though fashion lends her 
influence in favor of candles and lamps. The latter are 
works of art and the former are supported by candelabra, 
which may be ancient or modern in design and workman- 
ship. Shades for either must be of a tint that will add 
to the general harmony, and the light must be sufficient 
to produce a brilliant radiance. Nothing is so apt to 
detract from the good effect as a dim light which waxes 
and wanes irregularly. It would be impossible to say 
just how many candles are needed for a specified number 
of covers, because the coloring and furnishing of a room 
has much to do with the matter. Short of a glare, too 
much light can scarcely be produced ; but in arranging 
for the lighting, its contribution to the warmth of the 
room should be considered and the heat tempeced pro- 
portionately. 

Oblong, square, round and oval tables are all used, but 
the round table, with all its admirable qualities, is least 
often seen. It makes a charming board for seating a few 
people J but if increased beyond the extent needed for a 
small number, it is not calculated to harmonize with the 
shape of modern dining-rooms and their furnishings. 
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Favor is about equally divided between the oval and the 
square shapes, the latter being extremely comfortable 
from a personal stand-point, while the oval bases its 
claims to precedence on the ground of the visual scope it 
affords the entire party seated about it and its accommo- 
dating deference to limitations of space which must 
often be considered. If space be practically unlimited, an 
oblong table with square corners is apt to be selected. 

Menu cards and location cards having the names of the 
guests upon them are not considered requisite to an ele- 
gantly appointed dinner-table. Both have a certain 
vogue ; neither has the entire approval of refined taste. 
The same objection applies to both : they are too signifi- 
cant of public gatherings and restaurant suppers.. A 
dinner is a high social ceremony, and it is also one which 
emanates from the finest and the kindest perceptions of 
what is in every sense agreeable. It is presumed that 
the best of the season will be offered and that the variety 
will be sufficient to gratify diverse tastes. It is likewise 
assumed that a guest understands this, and that well-bred 
men and women are not so provincial in their tastes that 
they cannot enjoy seasonable food prepared according to 
the best methods. These cards pre-suppose just the 
reverse. They suggest ostentatious display and are 
eagerly, hailed by caterers, who may be supposed to have 
an interest in lengthening them to suit their own purposes. 
A dinner i la Russe may consist of half a dozen courses, 
in which the most exacting gastronomists may find a satis- 
faction not surpassed in one of twenty. A happy medium 
is much better form than a vulgar extreme. 

Favors for ladies are not out of place ; but grotesque 
objects, imitations of things that even in their original 
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forms might seem to ^be without reason for existence, 
are not desirable mementos. Pretty souvenirs, embody- 
ing the conceits of a season, are appropriate ; and if it be 
the desire to give to the object presented a value that 
will last after mere novelty has disappeared, there is no 
valid reason to be urged against so doing. Flowers are 
always permissible, a corsage-bouquet being usually 
placed at each lady's place, and a boutonniire provided 
for each gentleman. Dinner-giving offers to enter- 
tainers the best of opportunities for social enjoyment, and 
it should never be debased into an excuse for any form of 
vulgar display. 

It is the duty of host and hostess to turn the conversa- 
tion into a channel broad enough for general participation, 
but parties d deux need not be interfered with if they 
seem to be enjoying the opportunity which their contiguity 
affords. That they shall not remain heedless of the pres- 
ence of others too long a time, their own good-breeding 
should suggest. 

It is the privilege of hosts, indeed, it is their duty, to 
feel a certain degree of responsibility for young guests, 
and if wine be passed to them, a gentle suggestion as to its 
" heady " qualities is not amiss. Dereliction in this mat- 
ter, judged from a high standard of etiquette alone, is not 
excusable in a host, though society has not the option of 
punishing his negligence, as it unflinchingly does the result, 
by social ostracism. Intersperse the good talkers with shy 
and reticent people, but in arranging your lists and decid- 
ing on escorts, beware lest frequent repetitions give to 
some one the idea that he or she is being " used." 

After adjourning to the drawing-room, the attention of 
host and hostess should be as impartially bestowed as 
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circumstances permit ; but to the knowing it is unneces- 
sary to say that the effort to entertain, or the assumption 
that guests require to be specially entertained, should 
never be obvious. 

If amateur musicians or elocutionists be present, and 
their stay is prolonged for a sufficient length of time, they 
may be invited to sing, play or recite, provided their will- 
ingness can be safely counted upon. If they are known 
to have bl penchant iox refusing, the most wholesome cor- 
rection lies in that form of forbearance which manifests 
itself by not asking them to air their proficiency until it 
can be safely surmised that they have learned its true 
value. It is, however, bad form to urge one who is 
known to be obliging, and who refuses because of some 
reason, which he should not be asked to give. The 
failure on the part of a guest to respond to a request of 
this kind is sometimes met with the thoughtless admis- 
sion, " Oh, I am so disappointed. I have told Mrs. 

that she should have the pleasure of hearing you recite 
Fra Giacomo,^^ This then, thinks the guest, was the 
reason. I was invited, to help entertain and amuse Mrs. 

. Only that degree of friendliness which is so well 

understood that it dispenses with formality, excuses a 
hostess for inviting a guest and then utilizing his special 
abilities to cover her own deficiencies. This applies with 
still greater force to hostesses who are apt to presume 
upon the large number of those who may be termed 
" semi-professional " people, to w^hom the exercise of their 
talents is a necessity. 

A hostess who understands the ways of the best society 
does not expect those who are obliged to leave early to 
approach her for the purpose of saying adieu. She 
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should be grateful for that wise perception which induces 
them to leave quietly, nor does she ever remind a guest 
that she expects or hopes for a call from him or her soon. 
She is entitled to such an expression of courteous respect 
from all those who have accepted and those who have 
declined her invitations, and if 'they neglect to call within 
a week or ten days at the latest, she may resent the fact 
by dropping them in future from her entertainments. She 
should neither descend from her rightful position by ask- 
ing them to call, nor seem to suggest that they are igno- 
rant of social usages in this respect. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

AMERICAN DINNER SERVICE. 

The method of dinner serving which is now distinc- 
tively known as American commends itself to those who 
are obliged to rely upon limited attendance. One well- 
trained maid can attend to a small company, provided 
she has been drilled to have her supplies at hand upon 
the side-board and can depend upon receiving the courses 
as they are needed, promptly, from the cook. People liv- 
ing in suburban or inland cities are often obliged to con- 
duct their domestic affairs with fewer servants than they 
would in the sea-board cities, where, at least as regards 
numbers, there is no difficulty in obtaining them. 

A lady, who has one efficient maid that thoroughly 
understands the desires of her mistress, may entertain a 
dinner party as elegantly as one who can command the 
services of a caterer with an experienced corps of assist- 
ants, provided she give the necessary attention to details 
beforehand and be seconded in her efforts by a reliable 
cook and a willing and affable host. Indeed, it is a 
question if the climax of refined hospitality, to which we 
as a nation aspire, will not be soonest reached outside of 
the larger cities where the disposition to avoid the man- 
agement of domestic affairs is evidenced in many ways. 
A timid hostess, who wonders whether she will do the 
right thing in having dinner served to guests in this fash- 
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ion, may rest assured that she is acting in accordance 
with the most sensible etiquette, which in the matter of 
table service always advises that which is best adapted to 
the forces at command. 

A hostess who can preside with dignity and grace, 
helping the viands which are placed before her, paying 
some attention meantime in a conversational way to her 
guests, one who, no matter what she may fear from kitchen 
casualties, preserves an unruffled composure from the be- 
ginning to the end of a dinner, and who can mask her own 
misgivings, if she have any, and also drill her servants so 
that even when they are called upon to wait upon an 
increased number of people or overcome some unlooked- 
for happening, they can be relied upon to do it creditably, 
has made great advances toward becoming the perfect 
woman of classic fame. She may expect the admiration 
of her guests and be forgiven for any traces of pride which 
the assured commendation of an appreciative host 
arouses. 

In laying the table for the American service, the cov- 
ers are arranged in the manner already described ; but as 
more dishes containing food are placed upon the table, 
whatever decoration is employed must be arranged to 
leave plenty of space. Ample room should be allowed 
the carver. Celery in a low, flat dish, olives, almonds, 
etc., in pretty glass or china dishes are arranged with a 
a view to their ornamental possibilities, as well as to their 
less aesthetic qualities, and as many large spoons as will 
be needed for the second course are supplied. The din- 
ner-napkin containing the roll is at each cover, and upon 
the table or side-board is a basket containing small blocks 
of soft bread. 
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A dinner beginning with oysters on the shell may be 
served as follows: a plate containing five or six of the 
shell-fish is placed upon a dinner plate at each cover, and 
as soon as the guests are seated the servant passes brown- 
bready buttered and folded, or small crackers. As soon 
as she has been around the table she places the plate con- 
taining either on the side-board, and having poured the 
water, immediately removes the plate of the guest upon 
the right of the host, provided it is quite evident that 
the guest no longer requires it, following with the other 
plates as she sees they are ready for removal. 

She then places the soup tureen before her mistress, 
having placed the ladle and plates in the intervals be- 
tween the removal of oyster plates. Standing at her mis- 
tress's left hand she takes the soup-plates and passes them 
at the left side of the guests. 

The host, having consumed the small portion of soup 
which modern etiquette considers sufficient, is in readi- 
ness to receive the fish which, with hot plates, plain 
boiled potatoes, and, perhaps, a salad, are placed before 
him. The maid then removes the soup plates as each 
guest lays down the soup spoon, and by the time the last 
one is removed the host has divided the fish and she 
stands ready to take the plates as he places the portions 
upon them, always taking them from his left hand and first 
serving the guest upon his right. Should any guest still 
be employed with the preceding course, all need not be 
kept waiting, merely that the regular order of helping in 
succession be observed. The host places a hot potato 
upon each plate and also some of the fish sauce, if any 
be served, but he does not overlay the fish so deeply that 
those to whom sauce is not an agreeable addition need 
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forego this course on that account. If cucumber salad b« 
offered with fish that is accompanied with potatoes, an 
extra plate should be employed and the hostess may serve 
it ; but if the potatoes be omitted — and they always may 
be in salad season — the cucumbers may be served 
with the fish on the same plate. 

The soup tureen has of course been removed, and the 
platter containing the fish may follow it, even though the 
plates are not quite ready, it being safe to assume that no 
guest will ask for a second helping. The plates are 
removed as soon, however, as the guests have finished 
eating, and the knives and forks are replaced with fresh 
ones, the carving knife and fork being placed at the 
host's right. 

The next course should always be the most substantial 
portion of the dinner, the piece de resistance^ reinforced by 
accompanying vegetables. The heaviest dish is first 
placed before the host, and while he is carving, the vege- 
tables are brought in and one or two varieties are placed 
near him, but not so as to obstruct his movements or limit 
the space about the platter. When he has carved or cut 
a sufficient quantity to meet the requirements of the guests 
seated, he begins to help, placing some of the vegetable 
that is the particular accompaniment of the meat, poultry, 
game, or whatever the principal dish is, on the plate with it. 
The servant then passes this plate to the lady on his right 
and returns for the second, but before taking it she places 
the second dish (or the third if two have been served on 
the plate by the host) where the gentlemen who sits next 
to the lady on the host's right can help her from it, and as 
she passes the plates she moves this dish so the others 
can do the same. If a double course be served, the 
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lighter dish is placed before the hostess, and before pass- 
ing the plates the servant presents each one to her for a 
portion. A double course at this or any other part of the 
service is not, however, considered desirable, except at a 
large dinner. 

In the absence of an entr6e one kind of vegetable may 
be placed before the hostess, who asks the gentlemen on 
her left to serve the lady next to them as soon as her 
plate has been passed to her, the dish being passed along 
the left side of the table until it reaches the host, who im- 
mediately serves the lady on his right. Up to the service 
of this course no time is lost between courses ; but with 
this course the necessity for being so expeditious ceases, 
and the servant, having attended to the wants of all, 
stands at the left of her mistress' chair, a short distance 
from the table, where she may observe the signal of either 
host or hostess. 

If it be necessary to clean some of the soiled silver for 
the next course, she does it behind a screen or in an ad- 
joining room or pantry or, perhaps, only receives it at the 
door or dumb-waiter from the person who attends to it and 
places it in readiness. 

The hostess indicates when the plates are to be 
removed, and the host never orders the principal dishes 
removed before the guests have completed the course, 
because, as previously suggested, the remainder of the 
dinner is less expeditiously conducted, though, of course, 
no awkward waits between courses are permissible. In 
removing the plates, the servant should be instructed to 
avoid piling them up and increasing the pile from cover 
to cover. One in each hand is as many as can be dex- 
terously managed by most attendants. After they are all 
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removed, the large dish is removed from before the host, 
who places the carving knife and fork so that there is no 
danger of their being dropped, and the smaller dishes 
belonging to the course are subsequently removed. 

Sherbet, if it be included in the meal, is now served, 
and after it comes the roast proper, which is usually fine 
poultry or game, served with a green salad or with jelly. 
The salad is placed before the hostess, and if it follows 
instead of accompanies the roast, cheese is served with it. 

This course being concluded, the plates, knives, and 
forks and the larger dishes, and also the relishes, oil and 
vinegar bottles, pickles and condiments of all kindsj are 
removed, the crumbs are brushed into a plate or tray 
with a napkin or crumb-scraper, and the principal dessert 
dish is placed before the hostess, with the silver for serv- 
ing it. 

The servant places the plates for the latter part 
of the dessert, with the finger-bowls upon them and the 
dessert silver at one side, and then returns to her mis- 
tress, from whom she takes the first two plates ot pud- 
ding, pie or whatever the large sweet may be and passes 
them to the two ladies upon the right and left of the host, 
placing the first one before the lady on the right. She 
then returns for the others which she passes all along one 
side of the table, when she attends to the opposite side. 
The maid then arranges the coffee cups and saucers and 
small coffee-spoons upon the side-board or table, and, 
when the proper time arrives, removes the pie or pudding 
plates and the remnant of dessert and lays small glass or 
china plates for the fruit. Next she places the tiny cup 
of after-dinner coffee upon the right of each guest, unless 
it is to be served in the drawing-room. 
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If wine be served with dinner, it is offered in the inter- 
vals between the courses, the host helping the lady on 
his right and asking the gentleman next to her to do the 
same for his companion, and pass it to the next. Only 
the slightest possible demand for assistance in this ser- 
vice should be mad^ upon the attendant when she has 
the entire waiting to perform unassisted. 

For a very small company, or when a larger one is served 
by two servants, it is more agreeable to have the plates for 
the different courses first placed before the guests and 
then taken back to the host as each containing a portion 
is passed to the guest. Such a method adds to the attrac- 
tiveness of the table and displays handsome china to ad- 
vantage ; and even when a considerable number are seated, 
it can be done if the maid be nimble, sure-handed and 
sure-footed and the equipment of the dining-room calcu- 
lated to facilitate rapid and satisfactory waiting. The 
facilities at her command and the assistance she has 
from the kitchen maid or cook should, however, be con- 
sidered. 

The host should be convinced that the carving imple- 
ments are in good order before he essays their use. The 
knife should never be sharpened at table ; consequently, 
the steel has no place upon the table. The host does the 
carving while seated, and he divides the choice pieces as 
nearly evenly a spossible. He does not refer to the short- 
comings of the cook, nor does he deprecate the value of 
the products which the market supplies. Any excuse on 
the part of the host' or hostess for simple viands is bad 
form. 

When the attendants are numerous in proportion to 
the guests, the ladies are helped first, beginning with 
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thosd on the right and left of the host. This is not dif- 
ficult to accomplish, even by one well-trained servant, with 
several guests ; but while it is always desirable to serve 
ladies first, etiquette on this point, as promulgated by 
many wise and charming hostesses, is not inexorable and 
permits gentlemen and ladies, beginning always with the 
ladies right and left of the host, to be helped in the order 
in which they sit, when limited attendance would other- 
wise involve delay and disorder. 

The hostess may ask the gentleman sitting next her to 
pass the plate she hands him to the lady nearest him, 
but she does not do this if she has ample attendance. 
Unless requested to pass a plate, a guest always keeps the 
one passed to him. Formerly this was not the case, but 
it is certainly to be commended, because in so doing 
passive assistance is rendered to the servant and the ar- 
rangements of the hostess are allowed to proceed in the 
order which it is presumed she has directed. 

Once it would have been considered gross rudeness for 
a person to begin to eat until all had been helped, but 
now a guest begins to eat as soon as served, and this also 
facilitates expeditious table-service. It is generally ap- 
proved by partakers who appreciate the advantages of hot 
over luke-warm soup, etc.; but the old fashion, like many 
others fallen into disuse, was agreeable in theory and ap- 
parently bespoke a more genuine politeness. Of course, 
all suggestion of haste is avoided. 

The best method of procedure with finger-bowls is a 
matter on which both host and guests often seem to be 
doubtful ; and as the most approved usage depends some- 
what on the general service, it is explained here. When 
the dessert is composed of more than one course, the fin- 
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ger-bowls are brought with the plates which are to be 
used for the course following the pie, pudding, etc. This 
is usually fruit. Each bowl is placed upon a dessert 
plate with a small, ornamental doyly between it and 
the plate. The bowl and doyly aref immediately re- 
moved to the left of the plate, and if in addition to the 
ornamental doyly a small napkin is laid upon the plate, 
it is used from this time on ; but the dinner napkin is 
allowed to reYnain upon the lap. Some hostesses prefer 
that these should receive fruit marks that might otherwise 
be communicated to the dinner napkins, and others pro- 
vide them because of their daintiness ; but those that are 
spread beneath the bowl, which are small and often elab- 
orately decorated, are never used. Sometimes a small 
glass containing perfumed water is placed in the bowl, 
in which case the water it contains is used to refresh the 
lips, though not in such a way as to suggest that it is 
mistaken for a beverage, and the fingers are dipped in 
the water in the bowl proper. Usually, however, the 
bowl contains no glass, but in the fruit season a slice of 
lemon floats upon the water. " Just how shall we pro- 
ceed ?" ask many. If the lips need moistening, dip one 
comer of the napkin in the bowl and then, letting this cor- 
ner drop in front of the greater part of the napkin, rub it 
gently across the mouth, gradually letting the damp corner 
slip away so as to use the remainder for drying the lips. 
Then dip the fingers in the bowl, and, if fruit that stains 
has been partaken of, rub the lemon upon the fingers and 
use the napkin for drying them. Do not rub the lemon 
to the lips. If its effect be needed there, press the cor- 
ner of the napkin against it as it lies in the water. Some 
people of very refined habits lulvocate dip)9ing the fingers 
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in the bowl and then rubbing them upon the lips, but this 
seems open to many objections which are too apparent to 
need mention. Such a method, while it may be agree- 
ably performed by people of the utmost daintiness, is 
not commendable to those whose habits have not led to an 
early acquisition of it ; and, looked upon from all sides, 
the modus operandi which is gone through with back of 
the friendly damask seems most desirable. Perfumed 
water is sometimes placed in the bowl, but; as regarding 
perfumes there are divers preferences, the practice is not 
general. 

A timid hostess asks, " Are finger-bowls in order with- 
out the ornamental doylies when one does not possess 
them ? " They are always in order, when the character 
of the repast is such that they may be needed ; and while 
some of these tiny elegancies are very expensive, a great 
many that are pretty are very inexpensive. A small, white 
fringed doyly, sometimes called a tea-napkin, may be 
placed under the finger-bowl in lieu of the fancy one. 

Some elegant hostesses, whose housekeeping still 
retains traces of a rather onerous English custom, have 
the dinner napkin replaced by one of smaller size when 
the first part of the dessert is served, but this practice is 
not now, nor is it likely to become, general. It is not con- 
venient for people who are seated close together to receive 
an attention which, if it does not suggest an embarrassment 
of riches, certainly does of napery. The laying of a fruit 
or dessert napkin when it is desirable, need not interfere 
with the dinner napkin, which is not taken away but 
allowed to remain upon the lap until the meal is over, 
when it is laid loosely upon the table. 

In closing a chapter upon dinner-giving, it is in order to 
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suggest that a hostess exercise tact and discretion in 
arranging guests about the board. Uncongenial people 
are never so badly oif 'as when paired at a dinner-table. 
To a reasonable extent their mutual unfitness for being 
agreeable to each other should be respected, and while it is 
always presumed that well-bred guests will not indulge in 
any manifestations of ill-will, still something more than a 
negative basis for their pleasure should be considered by 
their entertainers. A gentleman, whose principal interest 
centres in the question of establishing industrial schools 
for the heathen at home, will scarcely find his most 
interested listener in a lady whose object in life (after her 
own happiness) is the establishment of schools for the 
education of the heathen in foreign lands. The larger 
the circumference in which one moves, the less danger 
there is of such a one displaying or even possessing pet 
prejudices which are easily disturbed by opposition or 
criticism. Circumstances and conditions are not, how- 
ever, always favorable to uniform development ; and in 
considering the grouping of one's guests, this should be 
kept in mind. Pretty girls are not apt to be very enthu- 
siastically interested in geological research, nor grave 
professors in society topics. A wise hostess remembers 
this ; and while she does not deprive learning of the pleas- 
ure of beauty's smile, she does not compel him to be 
dependent upon it when she arranges for seating her 
guests. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TASTEFUL TABLEWARE. 

Many questions which are asked concerning various 
usages arise from the fact that changes that are appar- 
ently wrought by quick transitions in large cities take 
much longer for their consummation in smaller places, 
and the existence of more than one formula or fashion 
gives rise to the query, "which is according to eti- 
quette ? " 

Not very long ago sets of china sufficient for the 
entire service of a dinner were considered essentials 
of even simple housekeeping. Now the same number of 
pieces are rarely seen in uniform color or pattern, except 
in the closets of a house whose mistress has numbered 
them among her possessions for a long time. For each 
separate course of a dinner there is an appropriate ser- 
vice of ware which may be worth almost its weight in 
gold or, without detriment to its beauty, obtainable 
for a very small sum. Fish sets, game sets, meat 
sets, oyster sets, soup sets, etc., are fashionable in 
widely differing styles, varieties of ware and coloring; 
but perfect harmony between the corresponding pieces of 
a set is essential, though absolute uniformity is not requi- 
site in every instance. There are so many pretty and 
attractive designs from which to choose, according to the 
amount of money at command, that if we were to attempt 
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to review all that are suitable, the subject would be 
entirely beyond the scope of this book. There are a few 
fashions which it is well in the interest of good taste to 
pass by, and through the negative treatment of the sub- 
ject the halting may acquire some information which will 
deter them from becoming the possessors of table wares 
that are in questionable taste. 

Soup sets may be of any decorated ware, but the deco- 
ration should never trench too far upon realism. Fish 
impaled upon the hook, strung upon sticks, or even swim- 
ming in their native element are not appetizing decora- 
tions, and while they are visible upon some very expen- 
sive specimens, they are not considered the best taste. 

If potatoes are served with fish, they should be in a dish 
harmonizing with the plates and platter. Plates that are 
flat and shallow and may be sligthly warmed, may be used 
for fish, but it is more elegant to have a special service, 
which will contrast effectively in color with the soup and 
meat sets. Plates and a tureen, with a platter to place 
beneath the latter, are the component parts of a soup set, 
according to tradition and custom ; but nowadays the 
platter is often omitted and the set is augmented by two 
small, coverless dishes, which are used for crackers and 
hard bread. 

A young housekeeper asks if oysters on the half-shell 
may, with deference to polite usage, be served upon any 
except oyster plates? They may be served upon any 
style of dinner or breakfast plate, the piece of lemon be- 
ing placed in the centre as upon an oyster plate, though, 
of course, more elegance is expressed by the use of plates 
designed expressly for them. 

Meats seem most alluring when served upon plates that 
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have their decorations mainly upon their edges. Floral 
designs appear scarcely in keeping with this special pur- 
pose, and human faces and animal figures are wholly out 
of place. 

No two sets need be alike ; neither need they all differ 
from each other. The meat set with its accompanying 
vegetable dishes may be like the dessert set. 

Glass in fine cut designs and in less expensive colored 
varieties has now high prestige and bids fair to become a 
permanent favorite for fruit, cream and bon-bon dishes. 

Coffee-cups may be of any shape that pleases the fancy, 
but they are thought to be most desirable when uniform, 
no matter how they may vary in color. They differ consid- 
erably in shape from the tea-cups. 

Dessert plates may be used for many varieties of food, 
such as scolloped oysters, sweet-breads, etc., provided 
these are not served in little dishes made especially for 
them. For such service plates differing in color or decor- 
ation, but similar in shape, add attractively to the table, 
and are by virtue of this quality pronounced good form, 
though they be designated as harlequin plates. 

Pickles, olives, almonds, etc., may be served in dishes of 
glass or china which agree in no way with each other nor 
with any other dish set upon the table, from soup to coffee ; 
and they seem to gain much of their attractiveness from 
their oddity. 

Dainty little cream and sugar sets of glass, silver or 
china are allowed the same latitude of variance with all 
the other table-furnishings. 

Finger-bowls are low, but not too broadly flaring, and 
may be of either china or glass. They should not be 
grotesque, nor too fanciful in shape. Any dainty color is 
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suitable, amber being, perhaps, most favored. '* Silver 
and gold to her heart's content " the housekeeper of old 
could scarcely be said to ever have enough of in the way 
of table equipment ; but she is more easily satisfied now, 
and while fashion and etiquette recognize the prerogative 
of " old family plate," both yield approval to the 
table that is prettily set with glass and china and only as 
much of the precious metals as enters into spoons, knives 
and forks. 

Solid silver spoons for tea, coffee, ices and soup, and 
solid silver forks, are considered essential by those who 
aspire to elegant housekeeping, because these utensils 
touch the Hps ; and plain graceful designs entirely without 
ornament are considered most elegant by many. But this 
is a matter of personal fancy, and there are those who 
prefer the elaborately ornamented patterns, while some 
admire oxidized handles. Spoons to accompany cafi noir 
should be small, and may be plain or fanciful in shape, of 
silver or gold, enriched with enamelling or gilding jor free 
from all extraneous decoration. Tea-spoons are of me- 
dium size and may vary from the simplest to the most 
superb exponents of the artisan's cunning. Good plated 
ware is not out of place whenever its more costly proto- 
type is beyond one's means, but articles made in base 
metals and then plated are not good form when their pur- 
pose can be as well supplied with china or glass dishes, 
which are more dainty and in every way preferable. The 
heavy, plated ice-pitcher has yielded to glass carafes 
and slender pitchers, and broken ice is placed in glass or 
china bowls. It is almost superfluous to say that anyone 
who has pretty silver dishes uses them, but when the 
money to be expended on table furnishings is now appor- 
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tioned they who follow the lead of a wise and prudent de- 
parture appropriate very little of it to silver, other than for 
spoons, knives and forks, unless the amount at command 
be large. A handsome piece of china or glass in any shape 
may be utilized for the material or ornamental requisites 
of a repast, but silver dishes seem out of place unless they 
fulfil the destiny they were created for, instead of submit- 
ting to one forced upon them. 

Old china, even in scattered pieces, of which one can 
say " it was my mother's and her mother's," may always be 
displayed and used, no matter how far removed it may be 
from the shapes that mark this progressive era in pottery. 

Stands for the carving knife and fork may be of glass, 
china or silver. 

Water tumblers are a later fancy than goblets, but they 
have not entirely superseded them. 

For ices all sorts of clever designs obtain, and in 
recording the verdict of censors whose exclusive tastes 
are accepted as models, the most valuable suggestion for 
their selection is, choose whatsoever designs are graceful 
or pretty, whether they duplicate bird or flower, art 
or nature ; but avoid the unattractive and grotesque. 
The latter in many forms is displayed by dealers, but 
is not purchased by those who desire to have their table 
furniture betoken refinement and good taste. 



CHAPTER XV. 

VISITING-CARDS AND VISITING. 

One's visiting-card, socially defined, means one's self ; 
consequently, it is not strange that a great deal of stress 
is laid upon correct card usage by the best society every- 
where. That such usage is not uniform in American, 
English, and Continental social centres but gives added 
weight to the importance of it, and after all it is in spirit 
the same, no matter how widely divergent in letter, 
amongst polite people, the world over. The well-bred 
man or woman, to whom the best social customs of his or 
her country are second nature, is not likely to commit a 
social error abroad, because to such an one the advice to 
do in Rome as Romans do has a valuable meaning that is 
not apparent to those to whom politeness is a mere mat- 
ter of form. 

The oblong and the square shape are both permissible 
for ladies' visiting-cards; the oblong is the received 
shape for gentlemen's cards. The choice between the 
two styles for ladies' use depends on personal preference 
and the length of the name. '* Miss Gay " has a rather 
diminutive effect upon an oblong card of the generous 
size in vogue, while upon a square card its verbal pro- 
portions are more harmonious. '* Mrs. James Hartley 
MacFarland " would appear equally disproportionate to a 
card whose length is not considerably in excess of its 
breadth 
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Visiting cards are unglazed and of fine texture, and 
the engraving is fine, but not diminutive, script, without 
flourish or ostentation of any sort. The use of ornamen- 
tal or fancy type or anything except plate printing is not 
permissible, nor is it ever adopted by those familiar with 
les convenances. For the guidance of those to whom the 
best social customs are to be acquired special emphasis is 
placed upon the necessity for plainness in the matter of 
visiting-cards. The slightest attempt at oddity or decora- 
tion hints of vulgarity. Clipped corners, a glazed finish, 
a fancy or tinted surface, etc., are not sanctioned, and only 
engraved lettering is allowable for those who desire to 
use these potent bits of paper in the way familiar to the 
best — />., the most refined — society. 

A married lady has her card engraved with her hus- 
band's name or initials prefixed by " Mrs." Thus : 

Mrs, John Brown. 

But never does she introduce any suggestion of his hon- 
orary rank or title, provided he have either. It is becom- 
ing general to speak of the wives of prominent men, as 
Mrs. Governor Blank, Mrs. Senator Brown, etc., but lack 
of euphony probably accounts for the fact that Mrs. Re- 
presentative or Mrs. Commissioner has not yet been in- 
troduced to us. Whatever distinction or compliment 
others may award by such mention, a lady is not at 
liberty to assume it herself. 

An unmarried lady has her card engraved with her 
name and surname and the prefix " Miss." Thus : 

" Miss Alice Mary Earky 
There are some exceptions to this form, in which the 
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" Miss " is omitted, and the omission is not objected to 
by some very exclusive people ; but it is questionable 
whether it would be a desirable one for a young lady 
whose social life lies amid new surroundings. The 
" Miss " suggests a very agreeable formality and reserve 
and a becoming dignity, and for these reasons, all others 
being even, we prefer to see it upon an unmarried lady's 
card. And for these reasons, even if there were not 
a great many others equally good that might be urged 
against the use of a diminutive or pet name, let us em- 
phasize the fact that abbreviations and perversions 
of the proper name, such as Flossie, Kittie, Gussie, 
Josie, etc., are not in order upon a visiting-card. 
The name should be written in full and should be prop- 
erly spelled. A lady should be very sure, before giving 
authority to change terminations ending in y^ into />, that 
such variations are in consonance with the laws of 
spelling. 

An unmarried lady who is no longer a very young 
girl may have her initials instead of her given name 
upon her card, and if she has at her christening 
been made the victim of a name that is unpleasant to 
the ear and out of harmony with the dignity of her years 
she appreciates this liberty ; but unless she has some such 
excellent reason etiquette only permits, it does not advise, 
the alternative. Fashion, that amiable handmaid of eti- 
quette, now declares in favor of putting the full name 
upon the cards of married and unmarried women and of 
men also ; and while fashion is' not always a reliable 
mentor in such matters she may be safely followed in 
this instance, because the law of etiquette, which dis- 
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countenances frequent changes in the visiting-card, will 
perpetuate this for a generation at least and probably 
much longer. 

Neither fashion nor etiquette sanctions the use of a 
separate card by very young girls. A ddbutante^s name 
is engraved on her mother's card. When she is followed 
into the social world by a younger sister the elder may 
have her own card for convenience, though not infre- 
quently the names of both are engraved upon the mother's 
card below her own. The elder is " Miss Blank " and 
the younger " Miss Mary Blank," and though the formei 
may have a separate card after the first year of the sec- 
ond eUbutantey or both may be represented by cards en- 
graved '* Misses Blank," the custom of having the 
names of her young daughters engraved upon the 
mother's card is most favored. 

A card bearing the names of husband and wife, thus : 

Mr, and Mrs, William Grey Farley. 

is used by many directly after marriage. A similar card 
may serve to convey a message of sympathy or congratu- 
lation and may accompany a gift, and such cards are 
in some cities used as visiting-cards during the first 
season. 

When should one call and when may one send or 
leave a card as a substitute for a call 1 A strict rule, 
which goes back a long way, is that a call should be made 
within a week after an entertainment. Even if the invi- 
tation be not accepted, this obligation remains the same ; 
but the rapid flight of time (this is the way we express our 
inability to prolong the calendar to suit out needs or 
fancies) is accepted as an excuse for extending the 
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period, and even that solemn social affair, a dinner, is now 
sufficiently honored by a call made within ten days. Con- 
sequently this limit may be set for the time of making a 
formal call after any social entertainment to which one is 
bidden. Married ladies' cards are, upon all formal oc- 
casions, accompanied by their husband's, who rarely en- 
gage in general calling, the demands of professional or 
business life excusing them ; the ladies of their families 
performing such social duties for them. If a call within 
ten days be impracticable, it should be made within the 
shortest time possible thereafter, unless the alternative of 
sending cards has been adopted, which, however, is not, 
as previously stated, the proper recognition of the com- 
pliment implied by a dinner party. 

When one lady calls upon another, she does not send 
her card in if her hostess be at home, nor does strict eti- 
quette enjoin her to leave it in the hall ; but in circles 
where a lady's reception days are marked by a large 
number of callers, it is quite justifiable for the caller to 
leave her card and, if married, two of her husband's 
cards, one of the latter being for the hostess and the other 
for the master of the house. When a lady has a recep- 
tion day jjrinted on her card, those who wish to discharge 
their social indebtedness in the way of calls should pay 
them on that day, if possible. If they cannot do so, as 
sometimes happens when such, reception days are lim- 
ited in number, they may select another day, but they 
should briefly explain their inability to call on a regular 
reception day. Cards should not be left upon a special 
reception day when intended to take the place of a simi- 
lar courtesy made due by a previous invitation ; if a 

hostess should kindly overlook such disregard of social 
9 
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obligation in a guest, and favor him with a second in- 
vitation, he should, if possible, pay his respects in person. 
The difference between the import of cards when left upon 
a general and a special reception day is very marked. 
Upon a special reception day a card may fitly represent 
one who has received an invitation for this special occa- 
sion which cannot be honored in person, and there is a 
strong tendency toward making the mail the means of 
transmitting it ; but people whose social conservatism is 
inherited do not look approvingly upon cards thus de- 
livered, and in those places where the social area is not 
vast it is not generally resorted to, though, unless one 
can send a household servant, it is certainly the most 
reliable means. One who has not paid this compli- 
mentary call either in person or by card cannot consider 
himself or herself eligible for further honors in this di- 
rection, unless illness or some equally convincing reason 
for the omission exists. 

When a lady gives a series of receptions or " at-homes " 
which are all mentioned in one invitation, cards may be 
sent to any one of them provided the recipient of the 
invitation does not attend, but some very ceremonious 
people send their cards to all of them. This is not, how- 
ever, demanded. 

Subsequent to an elaborate reception such as a hostess 
gives only once or twice in a season, after calls are due 
her from those she has invited, but the presence of a 
guest on informal reception days is in itself a call and 
does not need to be followed by another until the receipt 
of an invitation or a return call again places one on the 
debit side of the social account. When calling or card- 
Jeaving is to be regulated only with a view to keeping up 
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a ceremonious acquaintance, one card or call in the year 
from each party is sufficient, the card being either left at 
the door or, if sent, enclosed in an envelope. This, of 
course, presupposes only the most formal acquaintance ; 
but it sometimes covers necessities or circumstances for 
wnich etiquette holds that no explanation need be made 
or should be asked. A lady may have a variety of rea- 
sons for not visiting, and the formal card-leaving is the 
accepted substitute for the ceremony. 

When a household comprises two or more ladies who 
are not closely related, a card should be left for each, 
especially if they be matrons ; but when they are mother 
and daughters, two cards are by most people considered 
sufficient, a greater number bestowed upon one family 
savoring of parade. Strangers visiting in town may send 
their cards by post to those to whom they desire' to an- 
nounce their arrival. 

Another instance in which the post is superseding card- 
leaving by hand is for the distribution of cards announc- 
ing a departure from town in the season, or from the sea- 
side or spa in the summer. That such cards, having 
P, P. C, written upon them in ink in either lower corner, 
may be thus sent to signify one*s intended departure 
when no calls are due, is universally conceded, even by 
those who are sometimes called sticklers for etiquette. 
Indeed, there are some who claim the right to send 
them by mail in lieu of calls due, but unless one can -rely 
upon a liberal and kind interpretation of this formality, 
it would seem best to leave personally or send cards 
by special messenger to such as one may be indebted to 
socially. Ladies, whose time is largely devoted to some 
special study or pursuit, often permit the fact to cover the 
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punctilious observance of etiquette. Cards announcing 
one's return after a voyage or after any absence should 
have the address and the reception day engraved upon 
them, after-calls being made in the order established by 
the etiquette of social courtesies. 

A card left by a private messenger is enclosed in an 
unsealed envelope, but if sent by post this envelope is 
covered by another, which is sealed. 

Ladies and gentlemen who have received courtesies 
through letters of introduction signify . their departure 
from town by sending or leaving cards with P, P. C. writ- 
ten upon them, these three letters, as almost everyone 
knows, being the abbreviation for pour prendre cong/^ 
which in English means " to take leave.'* A lady who 
comes as a new resident does not take the initiative in 
asking a lady to whom she has thus been introduced to 
limited entertainments, such as dinners, luncheons, etc., 
though she may, after having received a call of courtesy 
from her, include her in the number of those with whom 
she begins her new visiting list. On the eve of depart- 
ure, a gentleman who has been put up at a club leaves his 
card in a sealed envelope for the member who has intro- 
duced him. 

When a change of residence from one part of the city 
to another is made, a lady may without fear of offending 
anyone's social prejudices send by post a card with her 
new address upon it to all her acquaintances, provided 
she does not owe calls ; but upon those to whom calls are 
still due she must leave her cards in person, though she 
need not go beyond the threshold. Some authorities go 
further and say she should not call until after a card has 
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been thus left and properly acknowledged. Only such 
circumstances as would suggest a very ceremonious 
attitude could, however, necessitate such a course. 

A young lady who is about to be married leaves her 
separate card with her mother's or her chaperon's upon 
those of her friends and acquaintances whom she desires 
to retain in her new sphere. 

Cards '^ to inquire" should have only the two words 
quoted or "with kind inquiries," written upon them above 
or below the name of the caller. In sending flowers to 
friends whom death has bereaved the sender's card is al- 
ways enclosed. If the bond of acquaintanceship is very 
slight or formal a call by card only is made, but it should 
be remembered that if not left in person — which is al- 
ways the most delicate way of presepting it— it should be 
sent by special messenger, never by post, to express 
either congratulations or condolence. 

The visiting-card should not be cumbered with the duty 
of a written note, though it may fittingly bear a kindly 
or cheerful sentiment to those who suffer or mourn, but 
such messages should always be brief. Cards to inquire 
should always be acknowledged by cards with "thanks 
for kind inquiries" written upon them as soon as the in- 
valid has sufficiently recovered, or with cards specially 
designed for the purpose, the visiting-card being, how- 
ever most frequently employed. 

Cards are not now often turned over at the comers or 
ends, unless they are left for an elderly person to whom 
such usage has an established value. It is as well for 
both hostess and visitor that this is true, because the 
shades of meaning attributable to the different turnings 
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and cornerings were always liable to diverse interpreta- 
tions. The last lingering trace of the custom takes the 
form of turning one end down to indicate that a call was 
made in person, and one corner to show that the card 
was intended for more than one lady. Which end and 
which corner even the survivors of those who initiated the 
practice do not agree upon, though the preponderance of 
favor is bestowed upon the right corner or end. 

In leaving cards upon ladies who are visiting in a 
family with which one is not acquainted, the caller, either 
lady or gentleman, leaves a card for the lady of the house 
and ask^ if she will see him or her. This is dictated bv 
good breeding. If the hostess be with her guest in the 
drawing-room, she is at once introduced to the caller, who 
does not neglect to pay her the brief but polite courtesy 
of engaging in a short conversation. A hostess may de- 
cline to see her guest's friends (unless the guest be a 
young girl and the callers be gentlemen), but no caller 
should omit to inquire and leave a card for her. This 
observance does not, however, establish more than the 
most formal acquaintance between the hostess and her 
guest's friend, provided there is not a mutual reason for 
advancing beyond this conventional courtesy. The ques- 
tion so often asked, whether social courtesies extended to 
one by a lady whom a friend is visiting, should be acknowl- 
edged to hostess or guest, admits of but one answer. 
The acknowledgment is always due the lady in whose 
name the courtesy is extended. If she issues invitations 
to her friend's friends, she has a right to expect a reply 
and also a subsequent call or card. 

Only when cards are left upon people staying in 
crowded hotels, or when there is some special reason for 
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believing they may not reach those for whom they are in- 
tended, is it allowable to write the names of the recipi- 
ents upon them. It should never be done when they are 
left for people staying in a private house, but it is some- 
times the only safeguard against mistakes when ladies 
are staying at hotels where the system of attendance 
is defective. 

Widows' cards are bordered with black, the exact 
depth of the border being of course decided by personal 
taste. Etiquette, however, Voices the sentiment of people 
of good sense and refinement in counselling that if the 
customary quarter-inch be passed it will only be after 
careful consideration. An excessively deep border upon 
the card of a woman who soon finds solace or forgetful- 
ness in gay amusements, is a contradiction. A widow's 
card, according to the opinion of many, should bear her 
own name, as " Mrs. Martha Blank " ; according to others 
it may be, as before her husband's death, " Mrs. John 
Blank " ; while many, after arguing the pros and cons of 
both forms, recommend " Mrs. Blank." Now Mrs. 
Blank, while conceding the strongest point that can arise 
against her right to retain her late husband's name or 
initials — namely, that legally she is no longer entitled to do 
so — may claim a higher right to bear the name she has once 
assumed ; and if she does, her plea is quite justifiable, in 
the eyes of society. If she has a married son who bears 
his father's name in full, she may surmount the liability of 
confusion between, her own and her daughter-in-law's 
cards, which, however, is not greater during than before 
her widowhood, by agreeing that one shall use the initials 
of the first and middle name and the other, these names 
in full. Sometimes the difficulty is overcome by the 
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abbreviation Sen'r or Jun'r. It must be added, however, 
that if the verdict of the majority has the value of a de- 
cision, it is in favor of considering the marriage name ob^ 
solete with the death of the husband. 

Busy and elderly men have little claim made upon 
them in the way of calling, and they receive the benefit 
of many concessions from those whose fites they attend. 
Their cards may be left by their wives, mothers, sisters, 
daughters, or any lady of their family, and one lady may 
thus do duty in card-leaving for all the gentlemen, in- 
cluding even the young men of her family; but while the 
form is thus observed, it is held to be much more indica- 
tive of thorough breeding that a young man shall pay in 
person his respects to a matron who has entertained him 
beneath her roof. 

Gentlemen's cards are rather long and narrow, and are 
of fine, unglazed card-board. Gentlemen " in lodgings,*' 
as we have imported the phrase, have their club name, 
provided they are members of a club, printed upon their, 
cards instead of their address ; but if they are not club 
members, or if their club is not strictly a fashionable one, 
the address should be on the card. This rule applies 
also to young men who are occupants of their parents' 
homes, because otherwise the address or residence might 
not be understood. 

Bachelors may in this country leave cards for the 
young ladies of a house, but never without also leaving 
them for the parents or chaperon. In calling, a young 
gentleman asks for the mother or chaperon as well as for 
the daughters, and when he calls upon young ladies who 
are visiting, he asks also for the hostess. When gentle- 
men are announced, young girls who are visiting should 
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remember that even if they are so ungracious as to object, 
the hospitalities which they have accepted demand that 
they shall invite their hostess and her daughters to share 
with them the attention which is expressed by a call. 
Nothing short of this saves their conduct from the appear- 
ance of making their friend's house merely a meeting 
place, or showing marked disrespect to their entertainers. 

In making calls, when the ladies are not expected to 
be in the drawing-room, a gentleman may send up a card 
if he be only a formal acquaintance ; but as such calls 
presuppose more than, a formal acquaintance, it may be 
safely given as a rule that he does not send up his card. 
If he wishes to give his call a special significance for one 
of several ladies in a family, he may ask for her, and to 
her he may say, before his call is concluded, that he 
would be pleased lo see the other ladies ; but no diver- 
gence permitted by circumstances from the rule of eti- 
quette that considers the mother or chaperon inseparable 
from the young girls under her charge, will excuse him 
for entirely ignoring whoever matronizes the young peo- 
ple. He should, at least, leave his card. 

In making calls after an invitation gentlemen leave 
cards for both the ladies and gentlemen of the family, 
if they find no one at home ; but for the gentlemen 
only if the ladies are home. A gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance with a lady is sufficient to warrant him in 
sending flowers or bon-bons, always sends his card with 
the offering. 

In New York and Newport, at Lenox, and in most 
places where people of divers beliefs and varied opinions 
assemble, gentlemen are permitted to call on Sunday 
upon families whom they have no reason to believe op- 
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posed to the practice of Sunday calling, provided they 
make their calls at such hours as do not infringe upon 
the times for church services. 

Ten or fifteen minutes is^considered long enough for a 
formal call, but the very formal call is often concluded in 
less time, while, if not governed by formal conditions, 
a call may be prolonged as far beyond the quarter-hour 
limit as is mutually agreeable. There is but little dan- 
ger of making too short a call ; there is more of making 
it too long. 

First calls should always be promptly returned. From 
this no one dissents, but one's pen almost fails when the 
question of who shall make the first call arises, because 
there is no detail of social life so subject to varying con- 
ditions, and yet of such uniform importance both in town 
and country, in large places and in small villages. In 
some of the eastern cities neither growth nor influx 
of trade, nor that feeling which for want of a better 
name is called exclusiveness, has killed the sweet flower 
of neighborliness which causes the resident to call upon 
the newcomer, and impels the elder woman to leave her 
card upon the younger ; the woman who has always de- 
cided such matters according to common sense and kind- 
liness of heart, is not afraid to take the initiative when 
she feels that a social duty is to be discharged. In a 
city like New York, neighborliness must give way to the 
more exact and formal observances which take its place 
in the social dictionary. This is not as strange as it may 
seem to those not familiar with the demands which soci- 
ety in a great city makes upon those who enter it and are 
valuable to it. 

While the younger woman, or the less fashionable one 
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in any community, may safely await the calls of the elder 
or more fashionable one, she need not deem it a loss of 
self-respect to accept the apologies or explanations of 
either for Yetarded calls. Elderly women, and those 
whose social duties, charities and household cares are 
onerous, are, by common consent, excused from general 
calling. Indeed, such women often, instead of calling, 
claim immunity to the extent of sending their cards with 
an invitation to those 'younger than themselves, or those 
upon whom society makes fewer demands. Whether the 
invitation be accepted or declined, the recipient is bound 
to honor it with exactly the same method of procedure 
as if she had received a call, and in connection here- 
with she may consider that the invitation to her new 
friend's house is much more of a social compliment than 
several calls. 

A gentleman who wishes to observe the most correct 
social usages leaves or sends a card, or makes a call im- 
mediately after receiving an invitation from a new ac- 
quaintance, and also calls after the dinner, or whatever 
the entertainment may be. He is excused, however, 
for not doing this more frequently by American hostesses 
than he would be by European. 

In making morning calls gentlemen wear morning 
dress. Outside of large cities, where the grand divisions 
of the day are subject to several subdivisions, this may 
not seem sufficiently explanatory. Morning calls mean, 
in the parlance of society, calls made previous to seven 
o'clock dinner, and for them evening dress is never worn, 
but a sack suit is equally out of place except in the early 
part of the day at the seashore. A frock coat and dark 
waistcoat, with trousers of a different, but not markedly 
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contrasting color, arc suitable. The scarf should be of 
handsome quality, but not an evening cravat. With 
morning dress gloves are generally associated, but as Lon- 
don favors their removal while calling on ladies, and as 
the tailor or haberdasher who imports direct from London 
is the successful applicant for the patronage of Young 
America, the practice of appearing ungloved is being 
adopted by many for its own sake, but by more because of 
the exemption it affords from an irksome practice. Never- 
theless the gentleman who advances into a drawing-room, 
attired as described, with immaculate linen, shoes free 
from dust, hat of prevailing fashion in his left hand, 
walking-stick ditto (unless he leavesit in the hall), sa- 
lutes his hostess respectfully, offering his right hand 
without the slightest reference to his glove if she offers to 
shake hands, and having done so seats himself, places 
his hat and stick beside him on the floor, locates his feet 
squarely in front of his chair, and holds himself erect 
without, however, seeming to be incapable of easy flexi- 
bility, may safely feel that his appearance and physical 
pose are in elegant harmony with whatever conversational 
brilliance he may display. If he be a youth unfamil- 
iar with social small-talk, he may take heart of grace and 
console himself with the reflection that he is doing his 
best, which, under the hidden but well-directed leadership 
of a hostess with tact and kindly feeling for the shy and 
the awkward, soon becomes better, until perhaps he finally 
develops into that social desideratum, a good talker. 
When the call is concluded he remembers that the dis- 
tance from his hand to the floor is no greater than when 
he sat down and he picks up his hat and cane with the 
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same ease with which he deposited them ; siill holding 
them in his left hand, he offers his right to his hostess, 
provided she offered her hand to him when he entered, 
not otherwise. He takes his leave at once, and having 
made an easy and dignified departure without having 
forgotten anything for which he may have to return, he 
may go on his way rejoicing. If he calls in evening 
dress, he does not wear gloves, nor does he carry his hat 
into the drawing-room. 

In dressing for receiving guests, a lady is governed by 
two considerations, tiot the least important being that 
which justifies her in looking her best and which does not 
interfere with the second, which springs from a refined ob- 
jection to being over-dressed in her own house. Upon 
her ordinary reception days she wears a handsome toilette, 
which may be of silk and velvet or of cashmere or other 
softly draping wool goods in combination with a richer 
texture. She should wear a trained costume, provided 
she ever wears one, but it need not be of exaggerated 
length. Her hair should be dressed in the most becoming 
manner. Her shoes should not be heavier than the style 
known as " dress " boots. Those of fine black kid are al- 
ways suitable with a dark dress, and they are the most 
sensible choice for ladies to whom the adoption of elabor- 
ate chaussure is at best a matter of mistaken obedience to 
what they are pleased to call fashion, though fashion 
never counsels the use of anything unbecoming or un- 
suitable. 

Ladies make calls in street toilettes, which may be 
severely simple or elegant. They are never conspicuous 
for high color and are most approved when quiet in tone. 
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not too elaborate in decoration and dependent on perfect 
fit and graceful draping for their most attractive features. 
These items are not matters of fashion. Fashions change 
with the seasons, without sensibly affecting customs which 
have a permanent value. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ETIQUETTE OF MOURNING. 

The choice of a distinctive color for the raiment of 
people who have lost near friends has its advocates and 
its opponents ; but even those who object to the wearing 
of black clothing admit that it has its advantages. Be- 
hind the friendly shelter of a veil the tears that start 
unbidden may be soonest checked, and by the border of 
black upon her card a lady may, without painful explana- 
tions, indicate her distaste for gayeties that jar upon her 
feelings. On the Score of the despotic sway it may 
assume many sensible objections are founded ; but a 
rational and enlightened interpretation of its purpose is 
more likely to predispose one in favor of the adoption of 
a distinctive style of attire, and is quite as certain to 
establish a serious disapproval of excesses and incon- 
gruities amounting almost to grotesqueries^ which are 
perpetrated through the medium of crape and are an 
offence to the sensibilities of right-minded persons. 

The plea frequently made against mourning by thought- 
ful people, whose principles lead them to oppose it for 
themselves because their example will be followed by 
those who cannot well afford the cost, is justified beyond 
comment. Crape of best quality is expensive, but so lit- 
tle of it is really requisite to the proper appearance of 
what is called deep mourning that its cost is sometimes 
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over-estimated. Its presence in excessive quantities is by 
no means accepted as a sign of the deepest woe. The eti- 
quette of mourning is averse to ostentation, though very 
liberal in the individual freedom it permits in the choice 
•of mourning attire within certain limits. 

Widows^ mourning, which is the deepest, involves the 
wearing of a veil, but it does not necessitate, either in 
town or city, the application of crape to the costume ; 
though, of course, it does not forbid its use as an essen- 
tial, if desired. Some of the first dresses made up ac- 
cording to conventional ideas for widows are almost cov- 
ered with crape. Ostentation may not be intended by 
this, but it is suggested ; and when a lady wearing such a 
dress places herself en evidence with gayly dressed people 
in crowded resorts and engages in their recreations or 
forbears only after an allusion to her weeds, the force of 
criticism is likely to be felt* Lustreless black wool goods 
are properly mourning fabrics ; Henrietta cloth, bom- 
bazine, tamise and veiling are suitable standard goods, 
and there are others which bear names that vary with the 
season or locality, which are also permissible, but any- 
one who adopts mourning habiliments must observe the 
fiat for dead-black lustreless fabrics. A lustrous finish, 
such as brilliantine possesses, or the blue-black hues of 
some cashmeres, is not in keeping with the accessories of 
mourning. 

Widows wear their mourning two years without light- 
ening it, when they regulate the term to accord with the 
social statutes which suggest limitations for such matters ; 
but there is no absolute and fixed period in this country, 
and many American widows past middle- age never ap- 
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pear in colors after having once assumed black, while 
others, who have been widowed in early youth, consider 
three or even five years none too long to wear their 
widow's weeds. 

A costume of black goods to be worn as mourning 
should be simply made, though it is a perverted idea 
that it should not possess the graces of form essential 
to ordinary attire. Crape, cut up into purely decorative 
appliances and arranged where there is no apparent need 
for it, does not deepen the funereal aspect ; but a little 
crape may be added to the body in the shape of collar, 
cuffs, vests, etc. to give it the distinctive air of mourning. 
To those who, in ordinary circumstances, wear plain black 
a great deal seems essential to its sadder use. 

A wrap or jacket to match the dress is most in har- 
mony, but a black outside garment, trimmed with bands 
of crape or dead-black fur or finished with entire plain- 
ness, is not inappropriate. 

The veil extends nearly to the edge of the skirt and 
is deeply hemmed. It is invisibly adjusted upon a crape- 
covered bonnet-frame, which is large enough to form a 
support for it, and is so arranged that it falls over the 
face and also descends upon the back of the wearer. 
The length of time it is thus worn over the face depends 
upon the wearer's intentions regarding the period dur- 
ing which she will continue to wear it and her own 
convictions of what is due her health and convenience. 
A heavy veil, thus adjusted upon the prevailing bonnet- 
shape, is close and stifling in all seasons ; and the elderly 
woman, who remembers only that to thus wear it for two 
years was in her youth considered a binding obligation 

10 
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imposed by society, should carefully weigh the matter be- 
fore deciding that her younger sister's grief is only 
feigned or is too easily overcome because she throws her 
veil back after a few months. 

To the question so often asked, how long a time must 
the veil be worn over the face, a definite answer cannot 
be given. Such questions are usually accompanied with 
explanations, which suggest answers better adapted to in- 
dividual cases than any that could be given to them, even 
if there were an exact period prescribed for this usage. 
A few remarks embodying the opinions of eminent med- 
ical authorities and the sentiments of gracious and lov- 
ing hearts, which, with a perfect knowledge of what is 
convenable, dare assert in a gentle and unobtrusive 
manner what is appropriate under certain conditions, 
may explain the feeling prevailing among those whose 
example and advice are most valued. All physicians 
agree that the constant wearing of a crape veil over the 
face is not advisable, and many are very outspoken in 
their condemnation of thus wearing it at all, except, 
perhaps, at the funeral, upon which occasion other con- 
siderations may be set aside for the protecting shield 
its folds provide. Consequently, it has come to pass that 
the majority of those who wear crape veils throw them 
back from the face soon after their bereavement. Sensi- 
tive throats, weak lungs and delicate skins are unfavor- 
ably affected by the odor, the dye and the feel of crape, 
and eyes inflamed by weeping have in many instances 
been permanently weakened by looking through it and 
being rubbed by it. To all these reasons for not yielding 
to a half-formulated command to cover the face whenever 
one appears upon the street for a long time after the 
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death of those who are near and dear, are added the 
counsels of those who know how difficult it is to emerge 
into the sunlight after a protracted shrouding of the face, 
and who estimate rightly the injurious effect of sable trap- 
pings upon a mind already overtaxed. After two years a 
widow is not expected to wear mourning, except of her 
own desire ; after the first year of her widowhood she 
need not wear so deep a veil and, with the exception of 
the veil, she need not wear crape at all, though she 
usually prolongs the time. Those who assume crape- 
covered garments immediately after the death of a hus- 
band are permitted to lighten the sombreness at the end 
of six months, and usually after eighteen months crape is 
not observable except in the veil, which at the end of two 
years is discarded in favor of a jet or dull bead-trimmed 
bonnet, with ties of dull gros-grain ribbon or silk. After 
this period the street attire is plain black, either silk or 
wool, the next gradation being black and white, after 
which a quiet toilette of any sober color is in order. The 
transition from mourning to ordinary attire is not made 
through a succession of lilac, purple and gray shades as it 
was once, but the change is not considered well made 
when made too quickly. 

Diamonds in moderation, set in black enamel, are worn 
with crape; but it. is equally true that many put them 
away until the period of mourning, or, at least, its first 
year, is past^ and, with the exception of a black bar-pin 
for the coHar, no ornament save the wedding-ring is worn. 

Widows' caps are of white lisse. They are not always 
assumed by young women, but they are always in order , 
and when one is among strangers they are valued, because 
they save the questions which the thoughtless sometimes 
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ask. What is known as widows' niching is used for the 
necks of dresses and also for the wrists, and for simulat- 
ing the cap in the front of the bonnet. Broad cuffs of 
tarletan or crape are also in vogue. Such things are 
matters of personal taste and are to be decided by the 
wearer. 

Dull-black kid gloves are accompaniments of first 
mourning if a rigid rule is to be followed, but when 
black is put on in summer they are early discarded for 
silk or thin undressed-kid gloves. All gloves to be worn 
in mourning should have black buttons. 

Mourning for parents is worn either one or two years, 
according to one's ideas. The veil is not often worn 
over the face after the funeral. The finish at the neck 
and wrists of the dress may be black tulle or lisse^ though 
white is always allowable ; and after six months the veil 
is often laid aside, and the bonnet trimmed with crape, or 
made entirely of it. For brothers and sisters, the period 
is equally variable, and the conditions are about the same. 
A wife wears mourning for her husband's family as for 
her own, provided he assumes the outward badge of woe. 
Parents wear mourning for grown children much longer 
than for those who die while very young, and for the 
latter there is a growing sentiment in favor of omitting 
crape, though black is usually assumed for six months 
or a year. 

Men are not, as a rule, believers in the theory that the 
wearing of gloomy black is a very tangible evidence of 
sincere grief, and many of them do not change their 
garb for such cause, beyond the assumption of a weed 
upon the hat. Mourning for a widower means a black 
suit, black scarf and gloves, and a weed. This is worn 
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for a year, or as much longer as inclination favors. 
When a man is wearing mourning for those for whom 
the ladies of his family are also in mourning, he regulates 
the time of it to accord with the change in their attire. 

The masculine interpretation of mourning attire is, per- 
haps, more nearly right than the meaning which is often 
ascribed to it by women, and to which the latter yield a 
sort of homage that they unconsciously allow to over- 
rule their judgment. Men look upon mourning as an 
outward mark of respect. Women are too apt to fear that 
the omission to clothe themselves in black will be inter- 
preted as an evidence of lack of affection^ ^although they 
really act upon the former theory when they assume its 
trappings for those whom they have, perhaps, never seen. 
It may be that a steadily growing sentiment in favor of 
the former interpretation will end in establishing fixed 
periods for wearing emblems of mourning in this country, 
as they already exist in England and on the continent. 
Such limitations have their good and their bad sides. 
Their only bearing on the subject, as we are interested in 
it, is to show the contrast ; but while there are no immuta- 
ble laws on the subject, there are certain observances 
that cannot be overlooked by those who value the respect 
which is always sought by the self-respecting. A lady in 
deep mourning is not expected to be seen at any very gay 
entertainment. After three months one may visit an art- 
gallery, but not a fashionable picture show ; and though a 
lady may be seen at a concert, her crape veil is never in 
place at the theatre or opera. After six months, small 
parties are permissible, according to the opinions of 
many ; but a thoughtful woman will think twice before she 
obtrudes a mourning dress upon a gay assemblage, or (ex- 
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cept at a wedding in her own family) leaves it o£F for a 
party dress only to assume it again. When the desire to 
do this is strong, the period has arrived when mourning 
should be laid aside or the desire for it overcome. Ladies 
may attend church weddings of their kinspeople without 
changing their mourning dress, but they do not take 
prominent positions, and, according to an old but kindly 
fancy, they do not greet the bride. 

When a family is in mourning, gay parties are not in or- 
der, though the funereal habit of darkening windows and 
discouraging all amusements does not now prevail any- 
where, and rarely are children put in mourning until they 
have reached an age when the significance of a parent's 
death is properly understood. When they attend the 
funeral of a relative they are soberly clad, often in black, 
and this dress is sometimes worn for the season, but 
rarely longer. A white dress, with black stockings and 
shoes, may be worn by a small girl at the funeral of her 
kinspeople, but, as it is quite as suitable for any other 
occasion, it is no longer called mourning. 

Handkerchiefs with black borders were certainly de- 
signed for people wearing mourning, but many ladies of 
fine taste do not choose them, preferring plain ones 
with a medium-wide hem. When black borders are pre- 
ferred, the depth of border should stop short of ostenta- 
tion, toward which it tends when it passes an inch. 

Ladies who do not wish to appear in black at a family 
wedding have the alternative of doniiing gray, purple in 
any of its shades, or white. The latter is usually the 
choice of young women, while gray and purple are 
favored by elderly matrons. Of course, noticeably fash- 
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i enable festivities would not be arranged for even a wed- 
ding when the immediate family of either bride or groom 
had recently assumed mourning. 

Those who do not put on mourning either from convic- 
tion or because it entails expense or trouble which they 
can ill afford, or because it involves such a regulation of 
their households as they hold to be a useless sacrifice, are 
free to regulate their daily life without consulting the con- 
ditions which govern those who bow to its dicta. The 
charity which " thinketh no evil " is the highest authority 
for establishing a liberal and kindly latitude both for 
those who do and those who do not array themselves in 
black for mourning. In New York it is customary, when a 
family goes into mourning, to have the servants who at- 
tend directly upon them wear mourning also. This is 
followed to some extent in other cities, but not so gener- 
ally in New England as elsewhere. When seiyants have 
been long in the employ of a family it seems fitting, but 
the practice as a mere formality is not generally com- 
mended. 

Cards left upon people in mourning are acknowledged 
as soon as the recipients feel equal to seeing their ac- 
quaintances. Formal visiting is, however, not customary 
the first year. Black-bordered cards are sent by some 
ladies when they wish to indicate that they are again de- 
sirous of receiving their friends. There is no specified 
time for doing this. Some may wish to exclude them- 
selves from society and yet covet the companionship of 
sympathetic friends, while others may find in each fa- 
miliar face renewed reminders of their loss. Friends are 
supposed to leave cards upon the bereaved ones and 
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make inquiries within a month, but only the knowledge 
that it will be mutually agreeable should lead one to ask 
to see the sorrowing. One need rarely hesitate about 
leaving cards upon those who are bowed by heavy grief. 
Such an attention expresses a thoughtful interest, and 
those who are related by even the bond of acquaintance- 
ship may surely think kindly and thus mutely express 
the thought upon such occasions. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FUNERAL CUSTOMS. 

With the past are buried many of the customs that in- 
tensified the gloom of which not even the most hopeful 
teachings of Christianity has robbed death, and many cer- 
emonies once considered inseparable from the rites of 
burial are now held, and with good reason, to be in very 
bad taste. The change has been gradual and thus has 
gained the approval which radical measures, even though 
directed towards improvement, seldom receive. 

When death enters a home the ladies of the family are 
excused from seeing even their most intimate friends, un- 
less it be in accordance with their wishes to do so. The 
gentlemen confer with those who are to take charge of 
the ceremonies. When the family connections are numer- 
ous, or the deceased a person of prominence, it is now the 
almost universal custom to conclude the funeral services 
at a church and to limit the attendance at the religious 
services in the house to those who are of immediate kin 
or bound by strong bonds of friendship. Not infre- 
quently the wife, mother or sisters take leave of their 
dead before the body is borne from the house, and they 
do not accompany it to the church to which it is after- 
wards carried. This course should not, and from the 
thoughtful, never does evoke unfavorable comment. 
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Once it was held almost as a command, in certain lo- 
calities at least, that the " chief mourners " fonn passive 
figures in a grim and heart-rending spectacle, sitting 
near the coffin of the deceased during a long and tortur- 
ing service made up largely of encomium and exhortation ; 
but now the immediate family are often screened from 
the view of even near friends by placing themselves in an 
adjoining room, within hearing of the simple but sustain- 
ing words which orginated in divine love and will outlast 
all human utterance. When the service is concluded 
those outside of the family leave the room saa?ed to the 
greater sorrow which envelopes those who have yet their 
last farewell to take. A refined sensibility does not per- 
mit one who is not a sharer in grief to witness its demon- 
stration, and the most thoughtful attention which friend- 
ship can pay at this moment is expressed by withdrawal. 
Of course, the formula for the services is regulated by the 
faith and denomination of the officiating clergyman and 
the wishes of the family. This chapter deals only with 
such observances as are purely matters of kindliness 
expressed in the manner most acceptable to those 
bereft. 

Bearers are invited by note or by verbal request from 
one who acts for the family. They wear black gloves if 
the deceased is a man or an elderly woman, and white 
ones if a young woman. Badges or scarfs of black crape 
or white linen are the only emblems which are now con- 
sidered essential for pall-bearers, and when the latter serve 
in their actual capacity as bearers of the coffin it is not 
unusual, indeed it is almost necessary, to discard kid 
gloves in favor of those of more yielding texture. When, 
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however, the bearers act in a purely honorary capacity, as 
is most frequently the case outside of small villages, kid 
gloves only are considered good form. 

While the question whether black clothing is a fitting 
garb for those who sorrow is one which cannot be decided 
by one person for another, good taste directs that at least 
as much attention be paid the attire of those who honor 
the departed friend as would be shown the living. A 
well-bred man, about to present himself in evening dress 
in a drawing-room, would not consider a pair of tan-col- 
ored gloves a suitable completion to his toilette. They 
do not seem any more in keeping with the black suits 
which gentlemen usually wear to funerals. Of course, 
such a distinction need not apply to those who attend 
merely as a mark of respect and are not prominent in 
the arrangements. 

The casket, even though lined in the daintiest manner 
and having its inner aspect delicately softened, should be 
plain upon the outside, or at most cloth-covered, with 
silver mountings, which are each year growing simpler. 

Elderly women are usually attired for burial in a robe 
and cap ; but for the young, clothing similar to that worn 
in life is by most people thought fitting, though white 
robes of soft cashmere are more satisfactory to the minds 
of many. Men are almost always attired as in life ; but 
the sweet human desire to take away the semblance of 
death should not lead to an attempt at counterfeiting 
life in arranging and composing the beloved clay, though 
the hands need not be crossed nor the face rigidly up- 
turned. Indeed, when religious services are held at the 
house the body is often arranged as if asleep, and the 
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placing of it in the coffin is deferred until after those to 
whose bereavement this adds a sharper pang have looked 
their last upon it. 

Mere acquaintances do not intrude upon a strictly 
private funeral. A published notice to the effect that 
the services will be private limits the attendance, but 
when such a notice is not published a doubt often arises 
as to a proper course for those to pursue who are only 
acquaintances but yet would like to express their sym- 
pathy and respect. If it may be fairly assumed that the 
family and immediate friends of the deceased are num- 
erous, it is not encumbent upon those whose affiliations 
are more distant to be present — indeed, it is a thoughtful 
kindness to absent one's self and lessen the liability of over- 
crowding a private dwelling. By a card left in person after 
the decease, by a brief note of sympathy or a few flowers 
(which always speak kindly for us), the aching heart may 
know that its sorrow has been shared and respected. 

We have said that custom does not now insist that a 
widow or a mother who has been bereft of her children 
shall appear at the ceremonies of a public funeral or be 
present at the interment. It does not, however, frown 
upon her presence if she have the strength to accompany 
her beloved to the final resting-place. 

It is not unusual in large cities for the religious ser- 
vices to be held late in the day and the interment to take 
place on the following day, or at the convenience of the 
family. 

The use of flowers at funerals is a beautiful custom, and 
its only disparagement is the tendency to make them the 
vehicle of ill-timed display or the expression of extrava- 
gant laudation or absurd symbolism, instead of allowing 
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them to speak their own beautiful language of love and 
hope. Any attempt to make them up into unnatural 
shapes is in bad taste, though they may be grouped with 
special reference to their fitness for the occasion. Every- 
one thinks of fair blossoms when the sickle of " the 
reaper whose name is death " strikes a young person, but 
it seems a mistake to choose only white blossoms. No 
one would think of bestowing blossoms blushing with 
the red tint which suggests abounding life to lay beside 
a pall, but in their natural growths they would seem 
quite as appropriate as do the more tender buds when 
forced into unnatural designs and attitudes. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 

How shall we tell our friends that we sympathize with 
them in their grief ? What words can fitly express our 
feelings and convey to them the assurance that we mourn 
with them ? We may feel the force of the blow that has 
stunned them, and our impulse is to tell them that we 
would, if we could, lessen its weight ; but the words that 
ought to shape this desire into a sympathetic message 
sound cold and empty, formal and insufficient, when we 
place them upon paper. Even less satisfactory are our 
efforts when, subduing the impulse to let our hearts speak 
for us, we fall into stereotyped phrases. We wish to 
heal, not wound ; yet, perhaps, we can think of nothing 
that will not serve to cut deeper into the anguished soul. 
Too often the alternative of saying nothing and seeming 
neglectful is followed. 

Long formal letters of condolence are never written by 
those sympathetic persons who have the perception to 
understand that such epistles serve only to turn the knife 
in the wound. A person cannot tell another just what to 
say, but to all it may be said, spare the afflicted the task 
of reading long exhortations or homilies, and do not in- 
dulge in recountals of similar losses (sympathy some- 
times has a morbid propensity to do this) ; think twice 
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before constituting yourself a mentor; do not revive 
griefs that are yielding to the kindly influences of time, 
but never refrain from writing a few words of love and 
sympathy to those in deep trouble. A kind thought, tran- 
scribed in words which the bereaved may keep in 
memory, never comes amiss and cannot come too soon. 
No one should expect an answer to such a message, and 
the recipient need not feel called upon to reply. A reply 
is not, however, out of place and is frequently sent to 
friends residing at a distance who have remembered the 
afflicted. 

To say something kind about the dead is a natural 
impulse and a good one, and it may be safely followed ; 
for those who knew best the good qualities of the de- 
ceased are glad to know that others also recognized 
them. It is considered a mark of gentle breeding and 
kind-heartedness to remember in sorrow those whom, 
perhaps, we do not feel especially called upon to include 
in our festivities, and one need not hesitate to express 
sympathy because he lacks intimate association with the 
bereaved. Only a friend is privileged to speak unre- 
servedly, but a close friendship is not an indispensable 
warrant for sending a kind, brief message to assure the 
stricken ones that they are remembered. If one be at 
liberty to proffer helpfulness in the days intervening 
between a death and burial, it is always appropriate to do 
so, but it is never wise to force one's services or to 
appear over-zealous. 

Letters of condolence, unless written within a few 
weeks after the event which calls for them, should not in 
most instances be written at all. No matter how great 
the grief, its violence must in a measure yield to time, 
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and it is a kindness not to retard the healing process 
by probing the wound. If circumstances are such that 
immediate recc^nition is not practicable, it is often best 
to wait until the opportunity presents itself for showing 
that the neglect was not intentional. 

We are asked if it is in order to offer sympathy to 
those who do not assume the visible evidences of grief 
by putting on mourning garments. There is no reason, 
except the effect of custom, why just as sincere grief 
should not be attributed to those who do not assume 
black clothing upon the death of a friend as to those who 
do, and our attitude toward those who do not should not 
be influenced by its absence. Those who do not wear 
mourning may have various reasons for not doing so, and 
lack of love and respect for the dead should never be 
assumed to be the cause. 

The same kind of stationery that is used for general 
correspondence is suitable for writing a letter or note to 
those in mourning. Only those who are wearing mourn- 
ing write upon black-bordered stationery. When friends 
are to be notified of the death or funeral of a person by 
somebody who is acting for the family but is not a 
member of it, the plain unbordered note sheet is also 
used, and the invitation or request is worded in the first 
person. A brief and sufficient fonnula is as follows : 



Mr. C. Z>. Harkness, 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. Lovdl Johnson^ who has been iUfor 
a few days, dUdkist evening. Private funeral services will 
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be held at his late home. No, 200 Lunar Avenue^ at ten 
o'clock^ Thursday, I am requested to say that your attend- 
ance {or presence) would be gratifying to his family. 

Very truly yours ^ 

Adam Brand. 
Tuesday^ June first. 

To Adam Brand, who is doubtless entrusted with the 
burden of correspondence upon the occasion, is sent the 
reply notifying him whether the writer will be present. 
Of course a separate message of condolence may also be 
sent to the family, but the rule of replying to the one who 
addresses you holds good in this as in all other cases. 
Telegraph messages are always allowable when inter- 
vening time or distance majces other means of communi- 
cation impracticable. | 

While it is true thalPmere acquaintanceship does not au- 
thorize one to penetrate the seclusion of grief, it is equally 
true that a delicate and acceptable token of esteem for a 
deceased friend may be offered to the living with whom, 
perhaps, the bond of friendship is not so strong as with 
the departed ; but the degree of intimacy that has existed 
does not accord one the privilege of an old friend in 
addressing the living. The facility with which some peo- 
ple pour out their sympathy and the verbosity with which 
they dwell upon the circumstances of another^s bereave- 
ment has led to the cynical remark that it is easier for 
humanity to weep with those who weep than to rejoice 
with those who rejoice. However this may be, it i^ best 
not to let one's language suggest that the time for fittingly 
impressing a moral or religious lesson has arrived. Per- 
haps it has, but not to all has been given the privilege or 
II 
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the power to teach. Let the written words be few and as 
direct as may be, from the heart to the heart. So wrote 
the poet who learned that 

** Faith alone can interpret life. 
And the heart that aches and bleeds with the stigma 
Of pain alone bears the likeness of Christ 
And can comprehend its dark enigma." 

So spake one who did in truth share sorrow and even 
suffer death for others. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

DEBUTANTES AND DEBUTS. 

The well defined line which divides the time of a 
young girl's entrance into society from the period pre- 
ceding it, is rigidly preserved by thoughtful matrons, who 
appreciate the distracting influence which social festivi- 
ties are apt ,to exercise upon the mind that has not 
become sufficiently matured to be freed from school dis- 
cipline. Her presentation is made the occasion of a 
special festivity, which may take the form of a dinner, 
ball, reception, evening party or tea. The latter is the 
simplest and, of late, has frequently been the preferred 
means of introducing a young woman to her social world. 
It offers a pleasing opportunity for inviting the assistance 
of the rosebuds which have begun to blossom about her, 
and it does not subject a young girl to the ordeal im- 
posed by a large and tiresome party or a ceremonious 
dinner. 

The Mutant^ s name is engraved below her mother's on 
the same card. If she be the eldest daughter, her name 
is written 

" Miss Mortony 

But if she have elder sisters, it is 

" Miss Elenor Ray Morton.^* 

When such invitations are issued on an " at home " card 
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a reply is not expected, but the recipient will note the 
special significance of the occasion to the debutante by 
leaving cards in the hall for her as well as for her mother, 
or, in the event of not accepting the invitation, by sending 
or leaving cards for her together with those for her 
mother. 

Teas given to introduce a debutante are apt to be 
quite elaborate, and the hours for them are usually from 
four to seven. The attire of hostess and guests is as 
dressy as may be desired, without, however, being even- 
ing toilette. Music lends its charm, and dancing is not 
unusual, provided the capacity of the house permits its 
enjoyment. This, of course, is possible only where the 
arrangement and number of the rooms allow of placing 
the musicians at some distance from the receiving party. 
The hum of general conversation and the strains of a 
waltz have been known to drown the greeting of the 
hostess when this precaution has not been taken. The 
refreshments may be quite simple. Many hostesses ob- 
ject to the practice of making an entertainment of this 
nature the occasion for the elaborate repasts which are 
sometimes spread ; but the fact remains that they are 
often quite luxurious, and this is true of all the appoint- 
ments. The head of the family is absolved from attend- 
ance at such entertainments, and guests are not com- 
pelled to give more than a few minutes time to them. 
Perhaps the freedom thus gained wins favor for them 
with gentlemen, who yield more readily to the trammels 
of business than to the allurements of leisure or pleasure. 

A more formal presentation is announced by invitations, 
which may be engraved as follows : 
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Mr, and Mrs. Loring R, Morton 

request the pleasure 
of introducing their daughter 

Elenor Ray 

to 

Mr, and Mrs, Robert Hardwkk 

on Thursday Evening^ December Twelfth, 

at Nine o'clock. 

70 Lunar Avenue. 

Such invitations are engraved upon note sheets, and of 
course imply an evening reception with dancing and a 
supper. Dancing does not begin until a sufficient time 
after the hour announced to permit of presenting the 
young lady to all the guests who honor the invitation by 
appearing near the time designated, and the dkbutante re- 
ceives the compliment of being early asked for the honor 
of a dance. No one, however, asks her for a second 
dance, and her partner for the first is usually selected be- 
forehand by her mother, who takes this opportunity to 
compliment a friend or young relation. Even he, however, 
does not look for a repetition of the favor during the even- 
ing. 

To be the recipient of many bouquets is supposed to 
be gratifying to the innocent vanity of a young girl, to 
whom such offerings are a foretaste of the homage which 
she expects to receive, and the sending of flowers by 
intimate friends — whose intimacy must, however, be 
supposed to exist with her family rather than with herself 
— is certainly a suggestive and pleasing welcome to her 
as she makes her bow to society ; but the carrying of more 
than one bouquet is now looked upon as unnecessary and 
even undesirable from more than one point of view, and 
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the honored one is that received from the nearest kinsman. 
Seeming neglect and the giving of offence are thus avoided, 
and the burdens of belledom are lightened. 

In receiving her guests the mother stands near the en- 
trance to the drawing-room, with her daughter just be- 
yond her. If the affair is an evening reception or a dinner, 
the father stands next the debutante. When the mother 
has greeted her guests she introduces her daughter, to 
whom pleasant but not prolonged greetings and welcomes 
are given, and the guests are then received by the father, 
whom it is always safe to compliment upon the occasion. 
Guests do not linger near the door nor monopolize the at- 
tentions of hostess and host to the exclusion of later ar 
rivals. The father escorts the debutante to the dinner 
or supper table, if she has no brother to perform that 
service. If the father takes his daughter in, he seats her 
on his right as he would any other lady ; but if he has 
honored some elderly lady, the brother follows with 
his sister and she takes the second highest place, 
which is at her father's left. The mother always enters 
last, escorted by the gentleman to be especially honored. 

Sometimes the entrance of the dibutante into the social 
world is announced by sending out invitations to a ball, 
dinner, etc., with the young lady's card enclosed. Very 
exclusive mammas, however, do not approve of the fashion 
of a separate card for a young girl, and while American 
etiquette does not forbid the use of such a card after she 
has been out a year, it does not, strictly speaking, permit 
her a separate visiting-card until that time has passed, 
and even after that it lends unqualified approval to the 
keeping of her name on her mother's card for all formal 
occasions, as has always been the custom where European 
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etiquette prevails. During her first year in society she 
does not visit nor receive visits alone. If she be a 
motherless girl, whose dibut is presided over by a chap- 
eron, the latter exercises the prerogative of a mother ; her 
card is left with her charge's, and she accompanies her to 
all entertainments and receives with her the calls of 
friends. When a young lady has a separate card, it bears 
only her name as 

" Miss MortonP 

Although a debutante is a novice in that worldly wisdom 
which time imparts, it is presumed that she has been 
instructed in the best principles of society, and that she 
is prepared to fulfil its obligations. In the best society 
everywhere the appearance of an immature school-girl at 
a party of grown people is unusual, and the only celebra- 
tions which are considered of sufficient importance to 
distract her mind from studious pursuits are those domes- 
tic occasions when the immediate kinspeople are present. 
A d/but does not necessarily put an end to all grave and 
intellectual pursuits ; but it opens the way for so much 
gayety that the barrier should not be removed until the 
mental development has reached a standard that cannot 
be lowered by the fascinations of the social world. A 
young girl, whose student life is broken in upon by social 
diversions that captivate her imagination and interfere 
with those processes which are indispensable to a well- 
balanced and active mentality, is not apt, when removed 
from the circle where her omissions and commissions are 
rated according to her immaturity, to reflect favorably 
upon the influences which have shaped her mind and 
manners ; nor can it be expected that such an one will 
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become the superior woman whose social graces are the 
evidence and the flower of a cultivated mind and a kindly 
heart. No argument in favor of postponing the entree of 
a girl into society, until she has acquired the requisite 
training in all ways, is necessary for those wise women 
who are in the best and fullest sense brilliant society- 
women. There are, however, localities where no barrier, 
or at most but a slight one, exists between the social 
and student life of a young girl whose stature has carried 
her out of short frocks ; and there are matrons whose 
indulgence leads them to overrule their own sense of what 
is fitting in favor of their daughter's desire for enjoying 
before their season the delights of social festivities. It 
is to such that a protest may be addressed. 

A girPs formal presentation to society is rarely made 
before she is eighteen and sometimes not until she is 
nineteen or twenty. Previous to the date decided upon 
for the celebration her mother calls upon those of her 
acquaintance whom she desires to be present at her 
daughter's dibut^ and leaves her husband's card and, if 
she has grown-up sons, their cards also. The invitations 
which follow this preliminary are sent out about ten days 
or two weeks in advance of the date. 

Young men usually decry for themselves the observ- 
ances which mark the appearance of their sisters in the 
social world, and their status as members of society 
usually dates from their appearance at the semi-formal 
entertainments given by their parents, while their early 
popularity depends largely upon the effort they have 
made to be agreeable to the guests of their parents and 
the friends of their sisters. A young man who graciously 
does escort duty for his sisters needs no formal announce- 
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ment of his eighteenth or twenty-first birthday to' con- 
vince his acquaintance that he may with propriety be 
invited to participate in the social enjoyments suited to 
his kind. He may not desire them; indeed, he often 
shuns them, and it is this masculine shrinking from social 
intercourse with any but near friends or relatives, in con- 
nection with the demands of preparatory scholastic pur- 
suits, college life or an early business training, which tend 
to defer his appearance in the capacity of a society-man 
considerably beyond the age when his sisters are launched 
upon the tide of social gayety. It is customary, when a 
young man has completed his studies away from home or 
has been travelling abroad, for the ladies of his family to 
leave his cards with their own upon the members of their 
social circle at the beginning of the season, and this sim- 
ple ceremony entitles him to the same formal consider- 
ation as the other members of his family in the matter of 
invitations, and involves the observance of a courteous 
recognition on his part. 

The toilette of a debutante is never elaborate. White is 
the favorite tint, and when her presentation is made at a 
ball or party, a diaphanous material is selected, tulle, 
grenadine, lisse, mull, etc., being suitable. For an after- 
noon reception or tea she may also wear white, but veil- 
ing, fine cashmere, soft Surah and similar fabrics are 
more suitable than gauzy textures. If she have elder 
sisters, they may mark the difference in their social ages 
by wearing somewhat heavier white goods or delicate 
colored materials. Young girls never wear a profusion of 
jewelry ; debutantes often none at all, though a necklace 
or dog-collar of pearls is not inappropriate. The dress 
should be of dancing length and simply made up. 



CHAPTER XX. 

CHAPERONS. 

To the young, unmarried woman, bred to a high percep- 
tion of the social elegancies, the presence of a chaperon 
upon all formal occasions is an accepted fact, but the 
suggestion of the necessity of a third party for propriety's 
sake is viewed very much in the light of an unworthy 
suspicion by many whose innate nobility is of long de- 
scent and whose lives are lived outside of large cities, 
though not entirely beyond the echoes of social influ- 
ences, which radiate from them, and which, having been 
tried and proven, are destined to become the accepted 
standards of social intercourse and deportment through- 
out the country. .No young girl, who mingles with the 
best society in New York, Paris, or London, would think 
of going to a ball unattended by her mother or some 
matron delegated by her family, nor would she accept in- 
vitations from a young man for the theatre, the opera, a 
water-party or any similar amusement, unless they also 
included her mother or chaperon. 

The self-respecting young woman who has always lived 
in a small community, who has studied good books but 
knows little of people, exclaims, " What must such society 
think of its members if it sets such a guard upon their 
actions ? " Her mind reverts to the respectful attentions 
she has always exacted as due lo one who upholds the 
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high estate of womanhood, and which she has always re- 
ceived ; and she mentally decides that the same line of 
conduct which has sufficed for her heretofore would carry 
her, free from criticism, through any walk of life. Con- 
scientious and admirable as may be her resolve, it must 
bend to the decision of wiser social jurists, should she find 
herself wilhin the circle whose precepts and practices she 
so summarily rejects. 

The numerous questions and appeals for advice which 
we have received from many correspondents regarding the 
question of chaperonage and all that a consideration of it 
involves, suggests more than a formal statement of the 
duties and privileges of a chaperon as practised in the 
most select society of our large cities ; but as the opinions 
governing the privilege of a chaperon and the deference 
due her form the basis of her social importance, we will 
first speak of her as she exists and treat, as comprehen- 
sively as may be, of the circumstances which in the minds 
of many make her an optional, sometimes an impossible, 
companion. 

Mothers naturally are the chaperons of their daughters, 
but their death or withdrawal from society does not re- 
move the necessity for a chaperon, who should be much 
the senior of the girl whose social career she guides, and 
who should be, in the best sense of that much-abused 
term, a gentlewoman. 

In New York society a gentleman does not ask a young 
girl for the pleasure of attending her to the theatre or 
opera unaccompanied by her mother or chaperon. He 
may give a theatre party and invite the mother of one of 
his lady guests to act as chaperon, though it is considered 
desirable that one of his own married relations should 
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also be present in the capacity of hostess, it being 
too much, in theory at least, to impose the chaperonage 
of more than three or four girls upon one matron on such 
an occasion. Amusements of such a nature are not of 
sufficient rarity in the life of those who are much ab- 
sorbed in social festivities, to be considered of special 
moment when shorn of the accompanying gayety with 
which it has become fashionable to associate them. A 
dinner and theatre party, or a theatre party, followed by a 
little supper and a dance, are popular recreations ; but the 
young man, having the entrke of a house where daughters 
enjoy the protection of their parents, does not, if he be 
trained in the etiquette of society, request one or more of 
the young ladies to favor him with their company to listen 
to an opera or view a drama, under the impression that 
he is paying them a social compliment. Such a request 
would be an assumption of prerogatives which only 
parents or guardians exercise. If he be the fiand of a 
young lady, he may dispense with some of the formality 
and limit his invitations to a party of two, but the second 
one must be the chaperon. To some this savors of an 
irksome and unnecessary punctiliousness, but it is only 
rational to assume that his opportunities for enjoying the 
society of the young lady are not limited to such occa- 
sions. 

Only to the most informal entertainments given in 
the day-time beneath a friend's roof, when a general chap- 
eronage is exercised by the presiding matron, does a 
young girl go unattended by her chaperon, and never to 
large and ceremonious assemblages, or to those public 
and semi-public affairs which are the occasions of fash- 
ionable gatherings. In boating, sailing, coaching, paying 
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visits or receiving them, at balls, parties and charity fairs, 
the chaperon, be she the mother of the young woman or 
a friendly or paid substitute, is her constant companion. 
Her duties are often wearisome and are apt to augment 
in proportion to the attractiveness of her young charge, 
but society decrees that they must be fulfilled ; and as 
society issues no la\l^s which have not been found neces- 
sary for the maintenance or improvement of the social 
fabric, the dignity and importance of the statute which 
makes a proper chaperon a social necessity for every 
young girl who revolves in the circle of fashionable life 
cannot be denied. Who is to look after young girls if 
overcome by sudden illness or accident at a fite^ should 
they have no one with them who has particular charge 
over them ? The hostess will, of course, do all that is 
possible, but a busy hostess should not have all the re- 
sponsibilities of accident and untoward circumstances to 
meet alone, and her guests may be strangers. Neither 
accident nor illness is usual, but boats have been becalmed 
and fierce headaches have followed an exciting tennis tour- 
nament, and, although a chaperon cannot always prevent 
accidents, her presence may enable the victims to avoid 
the annoying results that might otherwise follow. 

A young lady who voluntarily goes to a ball without 
a chaperon invites awkward and embarrassing situations, 
in which she may be left stranded among strangers 
after a dance or be obliged to presume upon the 
attentions of her latest partner much longer than is 
agreeable either to herself or him. If she knows that her 
mother or some other friend or kinswoman awaits her 
return after each dance, she need fear no sense of loneli- 
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ness, nor feel that there is a possibility of detaining her 
partner, who. doubtless has an engagement for the next 
dance, longer than etiquette permits. 

It is the duty of a chaperon to place her charge in the 
most advantageous situation and surround her with the 
most favorable conditions for her enjoyment, and this fact 
alone, judging from an interested point of view, ought to 
decide in favor of the chaperon as an established institu- 
tion of American society everywhere. Her duties are 
many, and often they involve a course which to an 
elderly woman is an actual sacrifice. Etiquette, however, 
grants her a few brief respites, and one of these is immu- 
nity from always driving or walking with her charge. A 
young lady may drive with a gentleman in his cart, if he 
have his servant behind ; and at some summer resorts, 
where ladies in their own phaetons hold the lines over 
their own ponies, an elastic interpretation of the social 
code makes it permissible for her to take him out with her 
groom. Ladies have done this at Newport without the 
groom. Ladies ride as well as drive with a gentleman 
without a chaperon, but never without their own grooms. 
This freedom is, of course, dependent upon the approval 
of the parents or guardian, and a young lady who has a 
refined and delicate regard for appearances does not 
abuse it by too frequent acceptances of invitations from 
one gentleman. 

It is the chaperon's privilege to decide upon the time 
for withdrawing from an entertainment the hours of 
which are indefinite, and to suggest any particular line of 
conduct or change of plans, which in her judgment cir- 
cumstances may render expedient. She is supposed to 
know who are proper intimates for the young ladies 
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whose conduct and welfare she becomes responsible for, 
and she is certainly justified in wishing to possess more 
than a superficial knowledge of tfte men who by their con- 
duct indicate a desire to become more than formal 
acquaintances. If her young girls possess the quality — 
which is so general with young American women — of high 
spirit and unselfish aims, she is likely to seem needlessly 
careful in this particular, and she must be a wise woman 
and a patient one who does her duty without bringing 
about a temporary cessation of confidences or producing 
any unpleasantnesses between herself and those whose 
good she seeks. Full appreciation of her efforts is not 
usually rendered until later, but every girl owes, and every 
well-bred girl pays, to her chaperon, be she her mother or 
not, a gentle and respectful deference, even though she 
may not understand the reasons which govern her con- 
duct in deciding against proffered attentions or plea- 
sures. 

Society cannot be rendered wholly impenetrable to the 
advances of those who contribute no good to it and who 
are often worse than social barnacles j and sometimes, 
through carelessness or thoughtlessness or through the 
confidence of some noble-minded man or woman who 
suspects no evil, doors are opened to vicious and evil 
persons from whom the young should be carefully de- 
fended. Even those whose social wisdom is profound, 
and whose ability to read character readily is acknowl- 
edged, may for a time be deceived by such ; but the man 
who must first win favor through the verdict of matured 
experience has less chance of succeeding if he be not 
what he seems, than when, unchecked by the approved 
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conventionalities, he attempts to impose upon a young 
girl to whom much, if not all, that glitters is pure 
gold. • 

An ambitious girl, who wishes to attain an enviable 
position in the best sopiety, must count among her 
pre-requisites a faithful, refined and intelligent chap- 
eron who will not soon weary in well-doing; not merely 
a young married friend who is siill keenly alive to the 
active diversions of society, who dances and thinks her 
duty done when she has opened the way for social tri- 
umphs and forgets that it needs careful and ceaseless 
guarding. Properly chaperoned, a young lady may go 
almost anywhere ; without a chaperon the avenues of 
enjoyment are limited, and the criticism of the times tends 
toward making them even more difficult to those who do 
not render respectful conformance to the edict which pro- 
nounces it bad form to permit a young girl freedom to 
accept the attentions of gentlemen without the restrictions 
of chaperon age. 

This phase of etiquette is of foreign origin. It may 
seem to many opposed to the chivalric principles, which 
makes "every man the natural protector of every 
woman ; " but its European definition explains it as fos- 
tering chivalry, and American society has accepted both 
the letter and the spirit of it, so it can no longer be set 
apart as a mere phase of foreign etiquette to which we 
need pay no attention. It commended itself to trans- 
atlantic travellers, the large number of foreigners who 
visit America hastened its adoption, and the tendency of 
Americans to consider incomplete a social training which 
is not international in application set the seal of approval 
upon it. 
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" Must I not then accept invitations from gentlemen, 
nor permit them to accompany me to places of amuse- 
ment?" ask thousands of young women, who have 
never looked upon such a practice, nor heard it spoken 
of, with disapproval. We know that the practice is 
customary in portions of our country, where a searching 
and exalted standard, o£ character, by which those who 
would be considered worthy of popular regard must 
stand or fall, takes the place of formal etiquette ; but the 
answer must be that it is considered contrary to the 
laws of etiquette. If approved by parents and warranted 
by the customs of the locality, a young woman who 
is content to do as others do is doubtless justified in 
thus accepting attentions which in no way set her apart 
from her associates. She may be the most admired and 
respected of girls in her own circle, but were she to 
adopt such a course in a large city she would be liable to 
misinterpretation; she must take her chances of being 
unpleasantly and unjustly criticised. The kindest verdict 
which an explanation of her social conduct would receive 
would be "she has simply acted like a rustic/' and this 
would be true. 

If the world did not move and if every girl reared to 
rely upon her own self-respect were destined to be forever 
surrounded by the safeguards of honor and morality which 
are held so sacred, and which alone make possible such 
a state of society, there would be no need of saying more 
upon the subject ; but in the nature of things this cannot 
always be. The small village grows into a thriving town 
and is surprised to find how near it is to a large city, 
which extends to it a friendly greeting, offers it the ad- 
vantages of its established institutions and receives its 
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recompense by drawing toward ft the younger generation 
of men and women, who look for larger opportunities 
than the old conditions afforded. The old habits do not 
fit the new environment, and the hurt which knowledge 
inflicts on self-esteem makes the more formal code of 
etiquette seem stiff and meaningless. Self-respect, how- 
ever, will deter one from assuming that the manners and 
customs which were suited to one condition of society 
must be thrust upon another that presents sufficient in- 
ducements to cause the old to be left behind. 

But is the old system, as practiced in rural neighbor- 
hoods, always the best, even for those who never go far be- 
yond its direct influences ? Does it not tend toward leav- 
ing the diffident girl or the stranger entirely outside the 
enjoyment of such gayety as prevails ? Not to be spe- 
cially invited by some young man who shall assume the re- 
sponsibility of providing a conveyance, and attending to 
all the etceteras connected with the festivities of rural life, 
is in many localities looked upon as a sign of un attractive- 
ness, while, perhaps, it is the result of a fine reserve and 
a natural objection to accept obligations which one's sense 
of propriety suggests should be limited to those who affili- 
ate through family ties or long friendship— something 
which comes only with' time and does not always stand 
the test of it. Both in town and country a lady is justi- 
fied in refusing attentions which place her under obliga- 
tions she would rather avoid, even though she knows they 
are offered only in courtesy and have no special signifi- 
cance. 

If the system of chaperonage prevailed, and the ob- 
ligations of suburban society rested upon matrons and its 
prerogatives were more generally assumed by heads of 
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families, instead of being so largely given over to the 
young, the many questions asked by young girls regard- 
ing what attentions they may and may not receive from 
young men (who, perhaps, are but little more than mere 
acquaintances or whom they do not wish to become more), 
would not arise. Such questions indicate a commendable 
desire to conform to the best ways of society at large, but 
the questioners are sometimes prevented from seeking in- 
formation by the thoughtless replies of those who under- 
stand only one side of society and inform them that their 
conduct, which has been circumspect and in keeping with 
the highest standard of mutual respect, has been most rep- 
rehensible in that they went under the escort of a young 
man to an excursion or a picnic. Either diversion would 
be highly improper judged from the city woman's stand- 
point, and to neither should any young woman go thus 
escorted if the objective point take her beyond the cer- 
tainties of connection at reasonable daylight hours with 
whatever mode of conveyance is relied upon by the entire 
party. A picnic or excursion, in the accepted sense of 
either name as applied in the country, where they are 
made the occasion of a day's outing in which a Sunday- 
school, a church society or a literary club participates, 
attracts and is under the patronage of the best social 
element; but as the destination is usually at a point 
some miles removed by rail, or upon the edge of a lake 
which naturally suggests boating, sailing, etc., we can 
only explain what is believed to be the best course by 
those who are looked up to as wise counsellors. Such 
women and men advise that a young girl should not disso- 
ciate herself from an older woman friend when taking such 
a trip, and they mention many practical reasons for 
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this. If the trip be by rail, there is always the chance of 
delays. There may not be a sufficient number of cars 
provided to accommodate the whole party; if a special 
''excursion train " be depended upon, the running time may 
have to be adjusted to other contingencies springing from 
the occasion, and the return trip may be made much later 
than was intended. The girl who overlooks these possible 
contingencies may be one who on Sunday gathers about 
her younger minds to whom she is an example of the 
charity that " thinketh no evil," but she cannot afford to 
discard Us convenances if she wishes the lesson to bear 
good fruit and be of practical value. 

Miss Timidity, who is delighted with the privilege of nest- 
ling beneath the mantle of Mrs. Sociable, ventures to say 
that the people whom she knows best are intelligent and 
progressive, but she fears that if anyone were to refer to 
Mrs. Kindly, who has no daughters of her own but is al- 
ways glad to make other girls happy, as a ** chaperon," 
there would be many who would smile at what seemed an 
attempt to apply a fine French-sounding word to genuine 
American womanliness. Take courage, little maid, in the 
knowledge that the word never comes out on dress pa- 
rade even in the most formal society. A woman may 
say, " I have asked a friend to chaperon my daughter to 
a party," but the daughter would not be apt to say after 
a dance, " take me back to my chaperon." Being a 
highly-bred young girl, she would say, " I am with Mrs. 
Blank's party," or something to that effect. 

Miss Helpful has a right to be heard, and she asks 
what course is open to a young girl who is removed 
from her friends by circumstances which compel her to be 
self-supporting, and who even if she have no desire for so- 
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cial amusement must do many things which make it quite 
impossible for her to follow this advice. Quite true, and 
so far as immunity from the restrictions which govern the 
woman of leisure is needed, it is given her. Under the 
(Bgis of work she may go unattended at such hours as the 
performance of her work or the time of preparation directs, 
but she must have a care that the thoughtless, the suspi- 
cious and the uninformed do not misunderstand or under- 
value her motives through her own negligence or indecor- 
ous manner. The desire or the ability to care for herself 
need supplant none of the sweet graces of womanhood. 
It sometimes brings mortifying experiences, which one 
thinks she would be spared were sh6 blessed with wealth 
and social position ; and, perhaps, she is right, but 
it is also possible that the unpleasant demonstration 
sprang from a false inference on her part. Her work is 
an armor, but she does not carry it about on all occasions ; 
and when she doffs it for recreation she cannot dispense 
*ith the dignity which she has acquired as a worker, nor ap- 
pear indifferent to the formalities which a lofty estimation 
of womanliness has established, and which, though they 
may be relaxed to adjust them to the conditions of her 
busy life, can never be wholly removed. 

Innovations are difficult where opposing customs have 
taken deep root, but a mother should not readily abandon 
her ideas of chaperonage because they are not generally 
shared by other matrons, whose daughters are relied upon 
to " take care of themselves/* That American girls can 
do this has been proven, but the finest sentiment is ex- 
pressed by the social law which confers the privileges of 
chaperons upon their elders and makes their own position 
before the world unassailable. 



CHAPTER XXL 

SOCIAL DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN. 

The degree of popularity or the quality of enjoyment 
which a young man derives from society lies largely with 
himself. Good breeding and intelligence are indispens- 
able credentials to one who hopes to mingle with peo- 
ple of mental and social worth, but the awkward and 
the socially inexperienced young man, whose ideas seem 
to slip away from him when he most needs the aid of all 
his faculties to sustain him in a coterie of wits and 
scholars, is forgiven much and is not, despite all his 
shortcomings, despised by society, if of him it can always 
be said " he is a gentleman." To the question " what 
constitutes a gentleman ?" it is easier to reply by mention- 
ing some things which boys and young men who desire to 
be gentlemen, and who wish to be known by their conduct 
as such, would do well to avoid. 

Bravado is often the inefficient armor of bashfulness 
and sometimes the offensive demonstration of indifference 
or egotism. For whatever reason assumed, it is never 
creditable and often leads to most unpleasant reflections. 
Bashful young men may regret that their lack of social 
polish prevents them from obtaining pleasure in society 
that is not directly concerned with their more serious 
projects ; they see others, whose attainments outside the 
drawing-room are inferior to their own, performing social 
feats which they admit they could not accomplish half so 
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well, if at all, and they mistakenly decide that society can 
have no interest in themselves and, consequently, they 
need feel no interest in it. 

This is a false and uncomfortable position. Young men 
should not permit themselves to become indifferent to the 
importance of their social obligations. Very much taken 
up with the sports or the business of life must be the 
young man who has not time to make such suitable and 
accepted recognition of social invitations as a considerate 
and easily practised system of formalities has decreed 
sufficient ; and if he does this, he need not feel abashed 
when he essays to tread on social ground. If he accepts 
an invitation, let him take heed that he is punctual accord- 
ing to its requirements ; and having availed himself of the 
hospitality, let him remember that the first step toward 
repaying it may be taken by seeming to enjoy it. " I can 
do nothing toward returning such favors " is the thought 
that first comes to many, but such a reflection is incom- 
patible with a thorough understanding of the duties a 
young man owes to society. A young, unmarried man 
may entertain to the limit of his income, or he need not 
entertain at all ; nor need he refuse to Ife entertained by 
heads of families simply because he cannot repay in kind. 
Society is both just and generous in this respect. Proper 
self-respect will deter a young man of fine calibre from 
accepting invitations from those whom he might naturally 
be expected to entertain in return ; but as such invitations 
can come only from other young men whose income per- 
mits them wider freedom in their diversions, they need 
not be confounded with such courtesies as are extended 
by people who like to draw others about them beneath 
their own roof. 
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Every young gentleman owes to a hostess who honon 
him with an invitation to her dinners, balls or parties, the 
courtesy of a declination or acceptance, which should not 
be delayed beyond the time allowed by the nature of the 
invitation ; and whether he accepts or declines, he owes 
the subsequent acknowledgment of a call as explained in 
another chapter. If he accepts, which in a general way it 
may be urged is much the better course, he should be 
punctual, and once beneath the roof of his hostess 
he should conform as far as possible to the plans she has 
made for the general entertainment of her guests. Confi- 
dence in his ability and inclination to do this is expressed 
by sending him an invitation, and to stand aloof or affect 
to find the occasion wearisome is folly — indeed, it is 
worse, and only a churl or a fop would wish to do so. 

At a dinner party a gentleman takes in the lady whom 
his hostess assigns to him. His preferences will doubtless 
have been considered as far as they are known or as is 
possible ; but if they apparently have not, he should 
not demur. That he should be selected to escort an 
elderly lady is a compliment to him, and he will doubtless 
discover a further mark of* esteem in the arrangement 
which places a young lady at his left. 

He should not cause unnecessary solicitude to his 
entertainers by thoughtlessly partaking of wine, with the 
effects of which it is fair to assume he has not become 
acquainted through experience. He is always at liberty 
to decline altogether, and it is safe for him to do so when- 
ever he fears the result. Upon this point etiquette, with- 
out seeming to dictate principles beyond its province, de- 
mands that he should take a firm stand. No young man 
should drink wine, the " headiness " of which he does not 
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fully comprehend. He may not desire or feel the need 
of asserting convictions opposed to its use, but he should 
remember that there is a vast difference between the 
effects of light claret and old Madeira. This caution 
need not be lost upon his elders, to whom, however, it is 
not supposed to be necessary. Youth, high spirits, and 
the congeniality of agreeable people around a well- 
furnished table will sometimes render a young man 
forgetful of the fact that his voice has grown louder and 
is heard more frequently than those of his elders ; and 
the temporary exaltation is sometimes attributed by 
unfamiliar observers to an established habit which does 
not exist, and which would not have been inferred had he 
declined all save one, or at most all but one still and one 
sparkling wine, and had his glass filled but once with 
each. 

No matter whether the lady who is his companion for 
the time being is youthfully immature or (to his thinking) 
passiy or too sedate a matron to be interesting, a young 
man should remember that his hostess has expressed her 
confidence in his ability to reflect credit upon her selec- 
tion of guests. He will be, perhaps, surprised to find that 
the dignified matron knows of his skill at the oar and bat 
and is not beyond complimenting him upon it. Even if 
he has passed beyond the state of intense enjoyment in 
athletics and feels in the mood for erudite and serious 
* subjects, his pretty little neighbor on the left may surprise 
him with the result of her reflections on undemonstrable 
problems. 

One cause of vexation which hostesses have with 
young men is their disregard of the proprieties of the ball- 
room. This defect extends to many who would not in- 
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tentionally commit themselves to anything which might 
be construed as a disregard of good manners, but the 
conduct of good dancers is open to that interpretation if 
they go to balls onjy to look on, or if they think to win 
distinction by dancing only with one or two girls, or limit- 
ing themselves to dances accompanied by their favorite 
airs. A ball is an occasion for dancing, and young men 
who accept invitations to such an assemblage are supposed 
to go with the intention of dancing reasonably often. If 
conformance be not a pleasure, they owe it to their 
hostesses, to society and to themselves, to make it a duty. 
A gentleman does not accept an invitation to a dinner- 
party, and then beg his hostess to permit him to take a seat 
in one corner of the dining-room and watch the other 
guests at table, or to excuse him until a certain course is 
served, though such conduct on his part would be quite as 
defensible as if he attended a ball and stood idly about 
waiting for a favorite partner to be disengaged or for the 
supper-room to be opened. 

Society in America is particularly thoughtful and so- 
licitous for the pleasure of the young ; so much so that 
Europeans contend that sufficient consideration is not 
paid those who have passed the time for dancing, which 
they claim is the chief diversion of our young people. 
This has enough truth in it to cause any young man to 
consider before accepting an invitation whether he de- 
sires the form of enjoyment offered, and, if not, to de- 
cide to decline it. Young men owe to society in general, 
and to those who entertain them particularly, the respect 
which the purpose of social intercourse rests upon and 
which their choice as guests indicates is felt for them. 
Entertainers cannot and are not expected to act as men- 
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tors to their guests. They beautify their houses especially 
for social occasions, provide music, flowers, brightness and 
pleasant companionship, and at the portal they greet 
those whom they have invited. They may reasonably ex- 
pect that those. whom they honor will reward them by en- 
tering into their plans for mutual enjoyment, and give 
them no reason to regret their choice. Boisterousness, in- 
difference to those who are older, a disregard for the feel- 
ings of any who may be less self-contained because less 
at home amid gayety, are indications of vulgarity, and if 
they do not always cause a young man's name to be 
dropped from the roll of good society, it is only because 
of his family Connections, it being kind to believe that his 
conduct is not approved by them. 

To the good and the improvement of society every 
young man owes the example of an upright life, a courte- 
ous demeanor, and the development of whatever powers 
his mental equipment may furnish. He should not con- 
sider a knowledge of social customs beneath his notice, 
however studious or clever he may be, and he lays himself 
open to the charge of boorishness when he attempts to 
establish a standard contrary to that which has been 
found best adapted to the needs and pleasures of the 
majority. He may think himself an Adonis in his tennis 
suit, but he must not be surprised if he finds none who 
agree with him when he intrudes himself in such attire 
wherever a formal toilette is de rigueur. He may consider 
the opinions of an older man unproven theories, but even 
though facts may bear him out in his premises, they do 
not remove from him the obligation of courtesy to the 
aged. 
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Society, so often charged with laying a heavy burden 
upon young men, really asks very little of them, but it 
insists that the requital, however slight, shall embody a 
courteous appreciation of what has been conferred. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

BREAKFASTS. 

The delightful formality with which a social breakfast 
may be conducted is one of the most agreeable features 
of such entertainments. Of course, it may be governed 
by the most formal principles of etiquette, but such ex- 
ceedingly formal affairs lack the charm possessed by a 
simpler repast when attended by congenial people, who 
desire simply to enjoy each other's society, or to share 
their pleasure with a friend or guest. From nine to 
twelve conveys the limits of time which usually bound the 
service of a social breakfast, the hour oftenest chosen 
being ten o'clock, though very formal breakfasts are often 
set for twelve o'clock. 

The invitations may be written, engraved or verbal — 
the former being usually preferred, because they fix the 
date and hour with exactness in the minds of all who are 
invited, without savoring of formality. If a large number 
of guests be invited, and the breakfast is a special com- 
pliment to a distinguished stranger, the invitations should 
be engraved to be in keeping with the other appoint- 
ments. A lady may issue invitations to a breakfast upon 
her visiting cards, upon which she writes the date and 
hour, and also the word " breakfast " beneath her name, 
thus : 

189 
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Mrs, James Vemer, 
Breakfast, Wednesday at Ten o'clock. 

400 CarlUm Avenue. 

If she has a regular reception day engraved upon her 
card and gives the breakfast upon that day, she does not, 
of course, include the name of the day in the written 
line ; if her reception day is not the one upon which she 
wishes to give this early entertainment, she draws a line 
through it. If the invitations are written, they are usually 
in the first person, and the wording is regulated by the 
formality or informality of the acquaintance existing be- 
tween the parties. 

A week's notice is long enough to give in the invita- 
tions, and ^\^ days mark a sufficient interval to satisfy 
strict etiquette ; but as the wit, the clever raconteur^ 
or the social lion is in our country quite apt to be 
a man of affairs whose time is bespoken well in advance, 
it is often necessary to allow a longer period to intervene. 
An immediate reply to an invitation to breakfast is in- 
cumbent upon the recipient. Of course, .if a reasonably 
long time be allowed between the invitation and the date 
fixed for giving the br.eakfast, a little delay in answering 
may be allowed an expected guest, who may thus be en- 
abled to adjust his or her affairs so as to make sure of 
doubtful time ; but no matter how informal the invitation 
may be, the obligations, of declining or accepting within a 
brief time, and of being punctual in arriving, are absolute. 

Ladies wear walking costumes ; gentlemen are in 
morning dress. Ladies do not remove their bonnets ; 
gloves are removed at table. 
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If there are an equal number of ladies and gentlemen, 
the host leads the way with the most distinguished or the 
eldest lady, and the hostess goes last with the gentleman 
whom she wishes to honor. 

We have been asked what viands are suitable for a 
breakfast to which one has invited friends. It would be 
difficult — indeed, almost impossible, to give a list of such 
edibles as may properly be served at such a meal, be- 
cause all seasonable foods suited to the early hours of the 
day are in order, and these vary so widely with climate 
and are so largely, augmented by importations from 
warmer countries as to be almost limitless. People who 
are so fortunate as to be able to indulge in fancy farming 
are usually at no loss for expensive luxuries, which they 
take a pardonable pride in displaying as the result of their 
agricultural experience, and the products of their dairies, 
hot-houses and vegetable gardens, with fresh eggs and 
poultry and coffee, chocolate, cocoa, etc., are sufficient 
for the delectation of the most exacting palates. The 
special excellence of any particular product entitles it lo 
a prominent place upon the board, and there are few 
people who do not relish fine oranges, grapes, or melons, 
followed by broiled fish with Saratoga potatoes, chicken 
in any favorite style that is not suggestive of a dinner 
dish, tenderloin steak, or an omelette with fresh lettuce 
and crisp bacon. Hot bread and breakfast cakes are 
always suitable, and those who rely upon oatmeal as the 
staple of their morning repast need not be deprived of 
it, as it is quite as suitable upon a board spread for adults 
as in the nursery bill of fare, and with powdered sugar 
and rich cream it is delicious. Cresses, olives, radishes, 
etc., are in place upon a breakfast table, and anyone may 
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feel at liberty to partake or decline at pleasure. At a 
social breakfast any dish may be declined in favor of an- 
other that is particularly liked, though if the service is 
entirely from the side-board a course is never passed to a 
guest out of its proper time. If ladies are present or a 
hostess presides, the coffee, chocolate, etc., are poured by 
her, and guests are asked when they will have it served. 
Tea is not properly a beverage suited to breakfast, but as 
it has, despite professional opposition, come to be 
regarded as a national nervine, it is usually provided, un- 
less there is absolute certainty that it will not be desired 
by any of the guests. 

The service of the dishes composing a choice breakfast 
is easy, and when congeniality prevails it is usually per- 
formed chiefly by the host and hostess, the dishes being 
removed by servants as fast as they are done with. If 
the first course consists of fruit, finger-bowls are in readi- 
ness for use, but are removed before the next service. 
The provision or omission of wines at a breakfast is op- 
tional. If they are introduced, two or three varieties are 
quite enough, and they should be specially in keeping with 
the principal dishes, sauterne with good claret or Bur- 
gundy being considered sufficient to meet the tastes of a 
moderate number of guests. In brief, it may be said that 
the least suggestion of- " heaviness" or over-abundance in 
either wine or food is not good form in the service of a 
breakfast, though both home and foreign markets may 
contribute their delicacies. Sunlight should not be ex- 
cluded from the apartment, and even in the use of such 
beautiful adjuncts as polished silver and shining glass 
daintiness and airiness are preferable to elaborate display 
which seems quite proper at ^ dinner 
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Fancy napery is appropriate for a breakfast service, 
but spotless white table-cloths and napkins are not less 
so. 

Gentlemen often give breakfasts in fashionable restau- 
rants or hotels, and bachelors bespeak the aid of some 
elderly lady, who matronizes the affair when young ladies 
are to be invited. 

Guests do not remain very long after leaving the table, 
and unless the affair has been formally conducted, after- 
calls are not expected, although it is presumed that they 
are agreeable to the hostess. If, however, a breakfast 
has been given by a gentleman to ladies and gentlemen, 
the lady who dignifies it in the capacity of chaperon re- 
ceives all the formal attentions which guests would pay 
to a matron who had entertained them in her own house, 
and the host does not fail to call upon her soon after the 
event. He also calls upon his lady guests, and the gen- 
tlemen who have been of the party recognize their obliga- 
tions according to the formality or informality of their 
acquaintance. A degree of camaraderie may prevail 
among men which precludes the observance of formal 
etiquette between them, but it does not absolve them from 
the observance of social courtesies toward each other's 
sisters or more distant kinswomen. 

Americans who spend much time abroad and enjoy the 
forms of sociality prevailing in European cities deplore 
the American tendency to postpone all gatherings for 
social purposes until after midday, and refer with pleas- 
ure to the social breakfasts which are features of London 
and Paris life. Social breakfasts are not, however, 
omitted altogether from the programme of society in our 
large cities, though they are less frequent than some 
13 
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Other modes of entertainment, probably because the ma- 
jority of those who make them most enjoyable are too 
deeply absorbed in the practical affairs of life and are 
prone to subtract whatever time they devote to pleasure 
from their sleeping rather than their working hours. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

LUNCHEONS. 

All shades of simplicity and all degrees of magnifi- 
cence characterize fashionable luncheon parties. It may 
be added that such affairs are more apt, when attended 
entirely by ladies, to tend toward the extreme of elabo- 
ration than when men are included in the list of invited 
guests. When mixed company is invited, the gathering is 
more frequently styled a late breakfast than a luncheon, 
and there is less beribboning, fewer flowers and an ab- 
sence of the expensive and grotesque favors devised for 
ladies* luncheons. 

The invitations to a luncheon party are written or 
engraved, according to the degree of sumptuousness 
or formality which is to mark the entertainment. En- 
graved invitations for a luncheon are sent out from ten 
days to two weeks in advance of the date, and are in 
the style of dinner invitations. Written ones maybe re- 
served until a week or eight days beforehand, and where 
a hostess is certain of her guests and on terms of intimacy 
with them, five days often mark the interval. The period 
covered by this interval may be safely assumed to in- 
dicate the degree of elegance and formality with which 
it is desired to invest the occasion. Some ladies use 
their visiting-cards, writing beneath their names the 
words : 
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Luncheon at One o'clock. 

More formal luncheons are set for a later hour, half- 
past one or two o'clock being the time usually specified. 
Replies are sent at once, and punctuality in arriving near 
the hour mentioned is held to be a social virtue, though 
the offence of the tardy is not considered equal to that of 
a late arrival at a dinner. 

At elaborate luncheons the service is usually ct la 
Russe and is quite as ceremonious as at dinner. If the 
first course is bouillon^ it is usually served in cups, 
which are placed upon plates and arranged, before 
the guests enter the dining-room. Soup, as soup, is not 
considered proper at a formal luncheon. The viands 
may be varied to any extent desired, and usually 
they comprise a fair proportion of dainty made dishes. 
Salads are almost indispensable, and they should be 
excellent. Oysters in various forms in their season are 
much valued by critical caterers, and so are the usual 
game birds. Ices, in all colors and devices, and fancy 
cakes and bon-bons without limit add to the feast, and 
the latter, as well as the fruits that are included in the 
dessert, are arranged upon the table with a view to utiliz- 
ing their ornamental capabilities to the utmost. Flowers 
are apt to outshine all other accessories, however, as they 
are arranged in baskets the length of the table, in smaller 
baskets or bouquets at each corner, and in every artistic 
and unique fashion which the hostess or the florist can 
devise. The impossible does not seem to exist in the 
mind of either, and, judging from what has been accom- 
plished with blossoms and foliage, one hesitates to draw 
a boundary when novelties for a ladies' luncheon are 
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required. Of course, the expense of great quantities of 
choice flowers in mid-winter or even in early spring is 
great, but it is not an item for one who records it as a 
phase of fashion to cavil at. What may be objected to 
is the attempt to pervert the natural appearance of 
flowers and the endeavor to make them seem other than 
what they are. Were it consistent with natural laws that 
the rainbow should appear in seven different varieties of 
blossoms instead of in the same number of prismatic 
hues^ a floral instead of an atmospheric display would 
doubtless charm us ; but when a duplicate is attempted, 
even with the most beautiful flowers, the defects of the 
result are too noticeable to be overlooked. 

At a ladies' luncheon only light wines are in order, and 
frequently wine is omitted altogether, or is offered as 
claret cup, champagne cup, etc. Tea, coffee and choco- 
late are usually provided in order that each guest may 
choose whichever suits her best, but coffee (in after- 
dinner style) and chocolate are preferred, to the almost 
universal exclusion of tea, which is relegated to a later 
hour, when it will be offered by entertainers who are " at 
home " around the tea-urn. Servants pass these 
drinks upon silver salvers, and cream as well as sugar is 
also passed, for even though to take cream in any except 
breakfast coffee dishonors one's aspirations to a cultivated 
taste, yet if cream adds to the pleasure of the berry one 
need not be ashamed of a preference for it. 

Plates are removed at the end of each service, and 
finger-bowls are set with the dessert exactly as for a 
dinner. The covers are provided with the necessary 
silver to serve until the dessert is reached, provided it 
be convenient to lay that amount at once ; otherwise 
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the knives and forks for the first course are laid, and a 
large teaspoon for the bouillon is placed beside each 
plate, and the silver for succeeding courses is laid with the 
service it accompanies. Bread is laid in the napkin as 
at dinner, and a pretty bread-basket may also be placed 
upon the table. The number of wine glasses depends 
upon the number of wines to be served. Two usually 
meet the requirements. A glass or goblet for water is 
always included in the items of each cover. 

If gentlemen are present and the masterof the house is 
at home, the guests proceed to the dining-room in the same 
order as at dinner, with the lady who is the guest of honor 
on the arm of the host, the gentleman who accompanies 
the hostess taking his seat on her right ; but if the hostess 
is unassisted, ladies frequently proceed to the dining-room 
in advance of the gentlemen, unless it has been arranged 
that each gentleman shall take a lady in. 

A hostess arranges for congenial groupings when she 
entertains a large party or company, but the luncheon 
that is most enjoyable does not include too large a num- 
ber for general conversation. As at a dinner, each per- 
son talks to those about him or her, whether a previous 
acquaintance has existed or not. The confectioner's art 
is expressed in many shapes and forms, and usually in 
such ways that it may be associated with some other 
article in the way of favors. 

What are called " progressive luncheons " meet the needs 
of a large party and permit the interchange of greetings 
and brief conversations between a greater number of guests 
than would be possible at one table large enough to accom- 
modate the same number. Their appointments include 
small tables to the number requisite to seat the guests 
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expected in groups of four, and as many small chairs as 
there are individuals to occupy them. These tables and 
chairs are arranged in the drawing and dining rooms if 
these apartments are en suitCy or in the drawing -room 
alone if better adapted to their accommodation and with- 
in easy distance of the butler^s pantry. Ladies find cards 
in the dressing-room requesting them to take seats at a 
special table, the particular characteristic of which is 
usually the color of its decorations. The hostess and the 
guest of honor take seats at the table which places them 
as nearly as may be in the centre of the room, and after 
the first course the two ladies who occupy this table with 
them resign their seats to two others whom the hostess 
designates, and these in turn relinquish their places to 
two others after the second service. This is a compli- 
mentary method of entertaining a distinguished woman or 
a friend who has only a limited amount of time to bestow 
upon society and whom one may wish to have meet one's 
special friends in a social way. Other ladies may also ex- 
change places, if they desire, and they usually do if the 
number present is too large to permit all of being favored 
with a few minutes at the hostess's table. Of course, such 
an arrangement involves practically unlimited supplies, 
ample attendance and spacious rooms. Each lady carries 
her napkin with her when she moves, but glasses, etc., 
must be laid afresh at each table. Caterers generally sup- 
ply tables and chairs for these parties, and their attendants 
are usually well instructed in serving, while only a large 
number of domestic servants under able leadership could 
supply the needs of guests seated at eight, ten or twelve 
tables. 

At the close of a luncheon the hostess bows to her 
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vis'd'visj and all rise and proceed to the drawing-room or 
wherever the guests have been received. As luncheons 
are usually given at almost what may be called the begin- 
ning of the social day, which probably looks out upon a 
vista of afternoon teas, calling, shopping, driving and 
other amusements or employments, one is not expected 
to stay longer than is convenient after leaving the table, 
and the hostess may expect that all her guests will have left 
at the end of half an hour, unless she has provided some 
special diversion to detain them. 

Ladies wear very elegant costumes to formal luncheons, 
but they never depart from the fashion which character- 
izes them as street or carriage costumes. They wear 
handsome and becoming bonnets, which they do not re- 
move, and they of course present themselves to their 
hostess gloved, removing their gloves after they have 
seated themselves at table. The toilette of the hostess 
may be anything short of evening dress and often sug- 
gests it ; but on a lady, who understands the ethics of 
dress, it never goes beyond the suggestion. 

If one lady calls upon another during her formal lunch 
hour and is invited to go to the table, it is etiquette for 
her to accept at once or conclude her call immediately. 
If her hostess mentions that she is entertaining friends 
at luncheon, the latter course is the proper one to follow, 
unless she is assured that the gathering is entirely in- 
formal and that her presence would prove an agreeable 
addition. 

Gentlemen are privileged to appear at the informal 
lunch hour without a special invitation, provided their 
acquaintance with the family permit of any informalities ; 
and in houses where an extra plate is laid at every lunch- 
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eon for the possible caller a delightfully unceremonious 
atmosphere is quite apt to pervade the meal, no matter 
how simple it may be. 

The service of an informal luncheon may be as much 
like that of the American dinner or as far removed from 
it as may be desired. Usually the principal dish is set be- 
fore the master of the house, if he is present ; but as he is 
not likely to be the mistress serves it, and the entree is 
passed or served by her, according to her method of di- 
recting her household affairs. Even in houses where a 
great deal of attention is paid to form, the service is often 
simple, the butler being excused from attendance and the 
waiting being done by the footman or a maid, who, after 
the first course is removed and clean plates laid, is also 
excused from the room, though instructed to remain 
within sound of the bell. Even the most decorous and 
mute attendant imposes some restraint upon conversa- 
tion, and those who most enjoy an informal luncheon 
prefer to assist in the helping rather than submit to this 
restraint. If, however, the meal is the mid-day dinner 
for the juvenile members of the establishment, ladies who 
desire their children to acquire familiarity with the best 
ways of being served and of conducting themselves at 
table in a becoming manner, insist upon the most precise 
service, and vary the bill of fare to meet the needs and 
appetites of growing children ; vegetables in their sea- 
son are liberally included, though for a lunch, which is 
the mid-day refreshment for adults who partake of a reg- 
ular dinner later in the day, one variety, which should be 
the choicest of the season, is considered more in keeping 
than several kinds that are also likely to be included in 
the menu for dinner. Children who are too young to 
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understand what is expected of them at table are not per- 
mitted, even under the elastic laws of etiquette governing 
this meal, to appear when guests are expected. Until 
they have learned to behave well, the infliction of their 
untrained habits and infelicities of temper upon anyone 
outside the family circle is an offence of which no well- 
bred woman would intentionally be guilty. 

It is not a general custom for butlers to wait upon 
even a formal luncheon in evening dress. A correct 
knowledge of the etiquette of such matters approves of 
morning dress until a short time previous to the evening 
dinner. Menu cards are sometimes seen at elaborate 
luncheons, but strictly speaking they are not.good form 
and do not meet with approval from those who eschew 
ostentation. For the same reason a great many courses 
and over-sumptuous display in any direction are not in 
good form with a repast, which from its very name pre- 
supposes some degree of informality and which is not sup- 
posed to be the heaviest one of the day. 

While a luncheon, given as a social entertainment to 
mark some special event or merely to call together one's 
chosen friends, justifies the provision of attractive trifles 
for favors, it does not necessitate them, and there is a de- 
cadence of taste for the grotesque and extravagant articles 
which a season or two ago took such hold upon the givers 
of luncheons. Quaintness is as highly prized as ever, but 
absurdities are not encouraged. A fashion, originated by 
a society woman whose life may well be instanced in proof 
of the remark sometimes hazarded that the world makes 
as many saints as sinners, has been followed by many who 
only need a suggestion to lead them in the way of making 
their social celebrations beneficial to more than one class 
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of people. Following her lead the favors at many elab- 
orate luncheons are hand-painted book-covers, reticules, 
boxes or ribbons susceptible of almost any decorative 
purpose after the first pleasure of receiving them is over. 
Some have the decoration upon silk bolting-cloth, for 
which the necessary opaque background is furnished by 
the ribbon. Painted satin bags filled with choice confec- 
tions are convenient and beautiful favors, and when the 
guests at a ladies' luncheon are chiefly young girls it is 
safe to say that anything that will serve as a receptacle 
for confectionery is a suitable favor to lay beside the plate. 
It would be almost impossible to specify the list of things 
considered suitable for luncheon favors. Anything in the 
way of decoration that is pleasing or embodies a pleasant 
suggestion is proper, and even the small trifles which 
ladies find useful as well as ornamental are often in- 
cluded, when the memory of a hostess who gives such 
entertainments frequently is racked to know what to 
choose. Tiny baskets may be purchased for a trifle, and 
with the aid of a little liquid gold paint and a dainty rib- 
bon bow they are metamorphosed into charming recepta- 
cles for flowers, which are all-sufiicient, unless a lady 
wishes to go further in the provision of decorative ad- 
juncts. Fans are much admired, and those of Japanese 
style, which may be purchased for a small sum, are often 
selected. 

One need not hesitate to express the friendly and 
pleasant sentiment conveyed by a favor which may be 
carried away as a tangible memento of a fleeting enjoy- 
ment, because one's resources do not permit of providing 
costly glass or porcelain trinkets or elaborate combina- 
tions of satin, plush and lace. A lady who can handle 
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the brush fairly well or is proficient in pen-and-ink work 
can decorate a set of favors, which by the use of a little 
ingenuity may be made especially applicable. 

Luncheons are often the social preludes to the intro- 
duction of a young performer, vocalist, or elocutionist 
whom the hostess wishes to assist, or one whose mature 
talents she desires to employ for the edification of her 
friends. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TEAS AND KAFFEE KLATSCHES. 

The almost imperceptible gradations by which an 
afternoon tea was advanced from its original simplicity 
to a state of elegance equal almost to the most ceremoni- 
ous evening entertainment can scarcely be explained. 
Out of it have grown the extended visiting hours, and from 
it has also been evolved a superb variety of entertainment, 
which finds especial favor with ladies in large cities who 
do not wish to have their time too much broken in upon 
or their movements hampered by the formalities of social 
life. The process has been reactionary, however, and 
while the more sumptuous afternoon reception has be- 
come one of the most popular of social festivities and 
serves many purposes, the simple and charming social- 
ity of the afternoon tea hour is quite as highly prized. 
Many hostesses mention no form of entertainment on 
their invitations (which are simply their visiting-cards 
with the date and reception hours written upon them), 
but they succeed in making such informal entertaining 
very delightful. 

Some ladies manage to be at home almost every day 
at a certain hour, and the serving of tea or coffee in their 
drawing-rooms at this hour, with such light accompani- 
ments as wafers, small delicate sandwiches, tea-cakes 
and, perhaps, bouillon for the delectation of the mas- 
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culine caller, who cares for coffee only in the morning 
and after dinner and who cares not at all for tea, is a 
part of their every-day domestic routine. A lady who to 
the attractions of her cosy and inviting parlor can add the 
charm of a bright and vivacious presence, one who has 
the facility of imparting a welcome which seems specially 
warm to each recipient and yet does not bind anyone to 
more than the conventional ten minutes' stay is sure of 
drawing to her abode people whom she enjoys meeting, 
and her unpretentious hospitality is often more attrac- 
tive to the majority of people than are more formal 
gatherings. 

The dainty cups and saucers, the diminutive spoons 
and the receptacles for cream and sugar, as well as the- 
pretty basket of cake and the plate of wafer-thin sand- 
wiches, are at her hand ; or, perhaps, the urn is presided 
over by a younger member of her family, who in the eyes 
of approving mankind adds to the beauty and fascination 
of the picture ; for ever since tea became famous In the 
history of American society men have found a great deal 
to admire in a girl who can serve it gracefully. Such a 
hostess is, however, apt to have too many demands made 
upon her by a circle that knows her superior social 
qualities to permit of her continuing these pleasant hours 
uninterruptedly through a season, and her cards are quite 
apt to designate a certain day of each week when her 
friends may expect to find her at home at the tea hour. 
This does not, however, according to the social canons, 
necessitate the offering of more elaborate refreshments 
than we have mentioned, though if she has reason to 
expect a large number of callers it suggests some differ- 
ence in the arrangement of the tea equipage and the manner 
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of serving. A tastefully laid table, with a young girl seated 
at each end to pour tea and coffee, is often placed in the 
room farthest from the entrance, and the guests are 
directed toward it after they have exchanged greetings 
with their hostess. 

Often one or two neatly attired maid or men servants 
pass trays on which the refreshments are placed, the 
guests seating themselves near small tables that are 
provided for holding cups and plates. Quite often, how- 
ever, domestic attendance is dispensed with, and the 
daughters of the hostess, reinforced by their young 
friends, offer the refreshments to the guests, daintily 
presenting a cup of tea, coffee or bouillon, and following 
it with a plate of food, but never carrying a tray. Such 
attendants are usually detained by appreciative guests for 
a few words of conversation, and the temptation to pro- 
long a chat is so great that quite a large corps of them 
is usually necessary. 

Tea and talk are supposed to be the chief concomi- 
tants of enjoyment upon such occasions, and guests are 
not expected to linger longer than they desire. Indeed, 
where rooms are crowded, they do well to limit their 
stay to a few minutes. 

Ladies go in visiting dress, and, if agreeable to them, in 
becoming walking-suits made in tailor fashion — that is, in 
a more severe though no less elegant style than that de- 
nominated visiting dress. Gentlemen who drop in are in 
morning dress, and the hostess is attired in a handsome 
reception dress, never in evening toilette. Her assistants 
are prettily gowned in seasonable fabrics, which may be 
dainty and becoming, but which should never suggest a ball 
toilette. Wool goods and Surahs in bright tints are always 
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suitable, and simplicity should govern their style of 
making. Young girls may always wear dresses of danc- 
ing length. No matter how simple the style of reception 
and how free from formality the appointments of an after- 
noon tea may be, n/glig^ dress, even though it be the 
most elaborate of tea-gowns, is not suitable, provided the 
guests be outside the exclusive few who are permitted to 
take tea in a lady's boudoir. Very pretty toilets may be 
evolved from the dainty textures which are purchasable 
at all seasons without large outlay. 

In joining the attractions of this informal service to 
their usual times for receiving the calls of their friends, 
hostesses add nothing to the social obligations of their 
callers. Indeed, a call rendered due by an invitation to 
more formal and limited hospitalities is usually paid at 
such a time, and the occasion ofEers to socially or profes- 
sionally busy people a pleasant opportunity for cancelling 
their indebtedness to their hostess and at the same time 
greeting other friends who may be present. 

As explained in the chapter on card customs, cards 
sent on such a day are equivalent to calls, provided a call 
is not due on account of an invitation to some festiv- 
ity which requires that it be made in person. 

The grade of teas and ka£Eee klatsches in the scale of 
social entertainments is the same. The kaifee klatsch, 
while it possessed the charm of novelty, made the Dutch 
name more popular than the English sounding " tea^" and 
then, too, coffee claimed to be superior to tea for nervous 
people and also appealed more directly to masculine affec- 
tions. But all its efforts to oust tea have been unavail- 
ing, and since the Russian fashion became the ally of the 
English habit the hope of success is no longer entertained, 
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A coalition has been formed with equal powers conceded 
to each beverage, and, except when an entertainment in 
aid of some favorite charity takes the form of a kaffee 
klatsch in a private drawing-room, no special characteris- 
tics are observable. Tea, coffee and bouillon should be 
of the best, and the other refreshments, no matter how 
simple, should be of corresponding excellence. This 
style of afternoon tea is adapted to both city and sub- 
urban life, and timid hostesses who live in the country 
and who frequently ask if it would be considered in order 
to offer such light refreshments to callers, when one has 
no special reception days and does not wish to send out 
cards, may rely upon a sound social fact in following their 
hospitable inclinations. 

Mrs. Vincent Holman, 

Fridays, 
Tea at Five o'clock, 

200 Willow Street, 

This card announces a simple afternoon tea and may be 
sent in an envelope through the post. An answer is not 
expected, and if the recipient calls or sends a card on Fri- 
day once during the season he or she has complied with 
the fonrialities, though a call in person is more compli- 
mentary when practicable, and, of course, more agreeable 
to a lady who announces her desire to see people by 
sending cards to them. " Afternoon tea " or " kettle- 
drum " is not now added to such a card, and the words 
" at home " are also omitted when it is desired to an- 
nounce- an informal occasion. 
14 
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When the dates of receiving are limited to one day of 
the week for a certain month or, perh^s, to two days in 
the month, the entire card is usually engraved and the fol- 
lowing form adopted : 

Mrs, Arthur Merle. 
Miss Merle, 



Monday^ December Seventh^ 

3 West 31J/ Street, 
From Four until Seifen c^eleck. 

This indicates a day*time, but not always a day-lighted 
entertainment, in naming which society is divided against 
itself. The chief reason for its being called a tea is that it 
is usually given later in the day than a social matinee and 
precedes the fashionable dinner hour. It is properly an 
afternoon reception, and while the refreshments are not 
heavy, they are more varied and elaborate than for 
the informal tea. The invitations are sent out ten 
days or two weeks in advance and are enclosed in 
two envelopes. They may be sent through the post, and 
though they require no answer, guests may expect to find 
well-filled rooms, gas-lighted and flower-decorated, with 
the hostess and her assistants in elaborate costumes. 

Ladies throw off their outer wraps in the hall, or in the 
dressing-room, to which they are conducted if they wish 
by a servant ; but they do not remove their bonnets, 
(rentlemen, who do not propose to bestow much more 
time than is required in paying their respects to their 
hostess, often carry their hats with them into the drawing- 
room. Music is usually provided, the musicians being 
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screened from view and far enough away from the receiv- 
ing party to create in guests a desire to wander toward 
the spot from which the strains proceed. 

Those who take the opportunity to have a chat with an 
acquaintance will be served with whatever refreshment may 
tempt the appetite without disturbing a tite-d-tiUy but the 
" tea-room " will not be deserted, for it is especially dear 
to the hearts of the younger element, who know its charm- 
ing cosiness and feel privileged to linger in its vicinity. 
One or several servants may be in attendance, but the tea is 
usually poured by young girls, who contribute to this part 
of the entertainment the charm of their presence, and are 
almost equal to banishing the vision of the approaching 
dinner hour, which should prevent anyone from partaking 
of the salads and oysters that at a high tea re-enforce the 
simpler viands of an afternoon tea. The table is made at- 
tractive with beautiful napery, china and silver, and the 
cakes and ices are disposed with a view to their orna- 
mental as well as their gustatory qualities. 

Dancing is not forbidden — indeed, it is suggested by 
the enchanting waltz music which alternates with more 
intellectual harmonies, and hostesses with spadous 
houses and many young friends often provide a room for 
this amusement, ladies and gentlemen who wish to par- 
ticipate disposing of their wraps in the dressing-rooms. 
Well-bred people never presume, however, to interfere 
with their hostesses' arrangements by asking for a repeti- 
tion of a selection or requesting it to be lengthened. 

Ladies, who remain only part of a season in town and 
wish to make one or two occasions serve to discharge 
their social indebtedness, appreciate the opportunities of 
such hospitality for carrying out their wishes ; and, as 
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mentioned in the chapter on dibuts, many matrons make 
such an entertainment the occasion for introducing their 
daughters to their circle of friends. Still further is their 
adaptability to social needs tested by making them the 
medium of bringing together one's social circle, to meet 
a special guest who is making a prolonged visit. A card 
inscribed : 

Mrs, Arthur Merle^ 

At Home 
• Monday^ December Seventh^ 
from Four until Seven o' clock y 
to meet 

Mrs, Frank Wright. 

5 West list Street, R, S, V. P, 

is a solecism in the eyes of many social purists ; but such 
cards are issued by many hostesses whose methods of 
entertaining are the embodiment of refined hospitality 
and social elegance ; and their lead is sure to be followed 
even by those who criticise the wording, because the 
idea which it is desired to convey by such a card is not 
so well expressed by any other form of invitation, and 
the convenience of it is fast making it a custom. Such 
an invitation justifies a lady in appearing in rich' visiting 
costume, but it does not compel her to make her toilette 
more elaborate than is in keeping with simpler entertain- 
ments at which her presence may be due upon the same 
afternoon, and this fact alone tends to popularize this 
style of entertainment because society is much given to 
bemoaning its lack of leisure* 
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With a view to answering the question " What is suita- 
ble to wear at a high tea or day reception ? " we will ex- 
plain the diversity which may be noted in the attire of 
three or four ladies of perfect taste, whose sense of the fit- 
ness of things makes their grouping harmonious but ban- 
ishes uniformity. One is in white camePs-hair trimmed 
with black fur. Her rather large hat is of white felt with 
black plumes, and her wrinkled gants de Sti/de are black, 
but the large bunch of yellow roses in her corsage does 
away with all suggestion of mourning. She is a young 
woman, but older than another in soft dove-gray cash- 
mere and faille, with a turban of the same shade having a 
soft touch of pink in its garniture, and gray gloves. This 
is a debutante of the season. The middle-aged matron by 
whom she is standing is attired in velvet and silk, with 
rich trimmings; while the remaining member of the 
quartette is a distinguished-looking woman whose fine fig- 
ure adds to the beauty of a perfect-fitting, gracefully-made 
walking-suit, in which she looks a goddess, suitably 
attired, however, for any mode of conveyance. She 
wears a small, becoming bonnet, and is elegantly gloved 
and booted. She may drive, visit a shop, or attend to 
any demand upon her time up to the dinner hour, with the 
conviction that she is in harmony with her surroundings ; 
and such demands being many, she appreciates the free- 
dom which the simple elegance of her toilette insures. 
Fashions change and we refrain from making any sugges- 
tions the value of which must depend upon the preva- 
lence of certain modes, but the diversity of costume per- 
mitted to ladies at such receptions does not depend upon 
fashion and will diminish only with the popularity of the 
entertainment, which is too well established to soon wane. 
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When a high tea is brought to such a degree of elabo- 
ration that it may be justly called a receptioa (which is 
usually supposed to be the case when formal '' at home " in- 
vitations are issued and the occasions are limited to one or 
two days in the season), it is usual to provide an awning 
which shall shelter ladies upon alighting from their car- 
riage and to have a servant in waiting to open the car- 
riage doors. 

The rule of morning dress for all afternoon occasions 
holds good for gentlemen who attend such affairs. They 
go stylishly attired in frock coat, waistcoat of prevailing 
cut, neat scarf (not an evening tie), faultless gloves and 
perfect fitting shoes, and they do not forget the laconic 
Frenchman's remark concerning the importance of hav- 
ing a good hatter and visiting him betimes. Those who 
drop in late are sometimes in evening dress, but they are 
in the minority at afternoon entertainments, though per- 
haps as many of them are visible at ** at homes '' which 
are conducted between the hours of four and seven as at 
any affair which is honored by their presence. They 
need not talk very much ; they need really know but few 
people to find some one whom they will recognize, and 
while in the best society the theory of non-introductions 
gives to each person the privilege of conversing with the 
one next him, yet the hostess who makes such an occasion 
the most agreeable is she who, strong in her social right, is 
not afraid of introducing people who respond to her invi- 
tations and does not hesitate to express a hope that you 
will come again, or pleasure that you took the time to 
call. Such a hostess warms the social atmosphere, and 
infuses into it a pleasure-giving quality which places the 
music, the flowers, and all the accessories that surround 
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her in their proper relation, which is secondary to her 
charming, genial presence. The busy man, the man 
tired of the grind which his daily avocation imposes, will 
seek her home again, and she only knows by hearsay that 
men do not enjoy such affairs. She thinks they enjoy 
coming to her house, and she is right. Nevertheless, it is 
permissible to leave a crowded drawing-room without 
saying adieu to the hostess, and good form does not order 
that a hostess urge any one to come again or to prolong 
the call. 

It was at one time fashionable to make one color pre- 
dominate at an elaborate tea, and a " pink tea," a " white 
tea," etc., were terms in common use. This fashion 
does not now prevail to any extent, though, if it please 
personal fancy to make all other tints subordinate to 
some special hue, it may be done. The predominance of 
a particular color in napery, china, glass, lamp or candle 
shades, flowers, and sometimes in the tints of the creams 
and ices, carries out the fad as far as it is sensible to per- 
petuate it ; but while exquisite effects may thus be devel- 
oped, it is questionable if they repay one for banishing the 
elements of pleasing variety. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

GARDEN PARTIES. 

A FORMAL invitation to a garden party is essentially the 
same as to a house party, the differences being only such 
as indicate that the gathering is to be in the open air. 
The following is a correct form : 

Mr. and Mrs, Francis Delevan 

Request the pleasure of 

Mr. and Mrs. William Marches company 
on Wednesday t July Fourth^ at Four (f clock. 

Garden Party, Oak Vale, 

It is always proper, indeed quite essential, that a local 
time-card be enclosed if the party is to be given in a sub- 
urban place accessible by rail. The invitations are sent 
out ten days or two weeks in advance, and replies are made 
within a few days of their receipt. The lawn is put in 
perfect order for tennis and croquet, and the paraphernalia 
for any outdoor games that may have a fascination for 
guests are at hand. 

Players dress in jaunty costumes suited to the exer- 
cise, and those who have a proper regard for their host's 
lawn and their own spruceness have tennis shoes which 
they put on after their arrival. Refreshments may be 
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served on the lawn, in the house or on the piazzas, accor- 
ding to the preference of the hostess or the facilities at 
her command. It is always safe to count on the posses- 
sion of good appetites by the guests ; even those who do 
not take active part in the games are quite likely to feel 
the influence of the fresh air and to consider anything 
less than high tea insufficient for their needs. Such a 
repast is easiest and most satisfactorily served in the 
house or no further from the dining-room than the piazza. 

Birds, salads, ices, tea and coffee, fancy cakes, choice 
fruits and berries in their season, cold meats, jellies and 
dainty sandwiches, with tea rolls or biscuits, are all appre- 
ciated by those who have been engaged in tennis, croquet, 
archery, etc., or have even limited their exertions to walk- 
ing about. Lemonade and ices may be passed during 
the afternoon upon the grounds^ but only rapid and effi- 
cient service is compatible with the enjoyment of refresh- 
ments which, in order to be palatable, must be partaken 
of before they have begun to deliquesce. A plate of ice- 
cream that has become partially melted is not very appe- 
tizing, nor is it easy to manage if a small table be not at 
hand. The plates should be cooled before being used, 
and attendants should be instructed to serve such edibles 
quickly. Little paper cups for these dainties are among 
the modern conveniences which simplify the process of 
serving them and add to their attractiveness, but as many 
lawn parties are given in places where these are not 
easily procured, the necessity for cool plates is worth re- 
membering. 

If the refreshments are to be served outdoors only 
cold dishes should be attempted, though hot tea or 
coffee may be passed by nimble attendants, who should 
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be trained to observe the same attention to the needs 
of the guests as if they were serving them at a formal 
dinner. A lady who likes two lumps of sugar and 
plenty of cream in her tea is not apt to enjoy a cup that 
is brought her without either accompaniment, and the 
later appearance of the lagging bearer of the cream-jug 
and sugar-bowl does not restore warmth to the tea. 
Of course, gentlemen assist in serving the ladies when the 
number of domestics is not large ; but even with their 
help it may be added that refreshments out of doors are 
apt to be served in a rather fragmentary and unsatisfac- 
tory manner, unless careful arrangements are made be- 
forehand. These entertainments, like all other elegant 
feasts, may be put into the hands of a caterer, with in- 
structions to serve a specified number of guests, and no 
fear need be felt for the result. Neither need the hostess 
feel any fear for the safety of her beautiful glass and 
china, for she knows that every goblet, spoon, fork and 
plate required will be supplied by the caterer if she de- 
sires, and she puts on her bonnet and takes her place out- 
doors to receive her guests with that confidence in the 
success of her alfresco entertainment which nothing short 
of a tornado can disturb. A shower would only have the 
effect of transferring her serenity within doors. 

The following hints are for people who write to ask us 
what varieties of amusements are suitable, what they shall 
do to amuse their guests and where receive them, and 
whether it is proper to issue informal invitations to people 
with whom they have but a slight acquaintance when they 
do not wish to give the affair a very formal character. 
Not the least important is the question how to best serve 
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refreshments to a larger number of people than can be 
accommodated in one's dining-room, without having them 
passed out of doors. 

A lady may invite her friends to a garden party by send- 
ing her visiting-card with " lawn tennis " or " tennis " writ- 
ten in the lower left-hand corner, and the day and hour in 
the other corner or under her name. If she has a day 
for receiving and it is not the one selected for the occasion, 
she draws an ink-line through it. Written notes of invita- 
tion may seem still less formal, and, if she be willing to 
assume the task of writing them, are quite as appropri- 
ate, though according to social interpretation no 
Jess formal. But a note has some advantage over the 
card, and its only disadvantage is that the writing of 
a great many consumes considerable time. If she pre- 
fer to give her invitations verbally to a small party of 
special friends, mentioning that tennis, archery, croquet 
or other favorite amusements are the object, she may 
make the occasion quite as pleasurable as if heralded 
with engraved invitations. 

No matter in what form the invitations are given, if 
they be for a. lawn party, large or small, the hostess may 
receive her friends on the lawn, wearing a pretty but not 
over-elaborate toilette, which may be of cotton goods lav- 
ishly trimmed with inexpensive lace or of net or wool goods. 
Foulards, veilings and China silks are not out of place, 
but a heavy grosgrain or any of its kindred would seem 
elaborate. She may wear a hat or a bonnet, a chapeau 
which shades her eyes being most favored. Guests may, 
if they prefer, enter the house before greeting the hostess, 
and a servant should be at hand to show them to the 
dressing-room, where they may find dust brushes and lay 
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aside the thin wraps that protect and conceal the dainty 
toilettes which it is proper to assume for such day-time 
affairs. When they have done this they seek their host- 
ess, and by their presence express their readiness to take 
part in the amusements provided. 

Tennis is, perhaps, as much enjoyed by those who watch 
the game as by those who play it, and if people prefer to 
sit still and look on they should be allowed to do so. It 
is a mistake to appear too eager to amuse one's guests ; it is 
enough to provide means of amusement and leave the 
rest to their own tastes, whether the affair be grand or 
simple. Rugs should be spread upon the ground and 
some comfortable chairs provided for those who are likely 
to be easily fatigued or who are susceptible to dampness 
from the soil. Young people will find camp-chairs and 
lawn seats quite comfortable when they are tempted to 
sit. Guests may remain seated upon the piazzas, but no 
one is justified in remaining indoors, when invited to an 
outdoor party; certainly a hostess should not be expected 
to remain inside when her place is outside until after her 
guests have arrived. She may then absent herself if the 
arrangements for the refreshments require her supervi- 
sion, but a wise hostess attends to this as far as possible 
beforehand. If a sit-down supper or a high tea, as it is 
more convenable to call it, be served indoors, the table 
is laid with covers for the number of guests expected, 
and the hostess pours tea and coffee, the servants passing 
the food and removing plates as at any other meal. 
When a large number of guests are present this is not 
always practicable, and the most anxious thought is usu- 
ally devoted to evolving the next best method of serv- 
ing. 
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Observation and experience unite in favor of seating 
everybody (except a few selected because of their fitness 
and good nature for aids,) upon the lawns or piazzas and 
proceeding as follows : Have at hand as many small 
tables of any preferred shape or size as may be available. 
Cover all that are liable to become easily defaced with 
several newspapers, and over all of them spread tea 
cloths, fancy napkins or pretty towels. Arrange these 
tables near where it is intended to seat the guests, and 
upon them place piles of napkins and plates in alterna- 
tion, trays covered with napkins holding sandwiches, split 
and buttered tea-rolls, baskets lined with leaves holding 
fruit and other baskets with fancy cakes. In addition 
have a great many napkins in reserve, and begin by 
instructing some of your aids to pass the plates and nap- 
kins arranged for the purpose and others to follow with 
sandwiches, rolls and the staples of the repast, reserving 
your house-maids for the service of tea and coffee or wha^ 
ever drinkables are provided and allowing them to give 
their time and attention to this alone until they have sup- 
plied everybody, one pouring out and another serving 
the liquid refreshment upon a tray. Tea or coffee should 
of course be accompanied by cream and sugar. When 
this has been done the ices may be ready upon small 
plates or in glass cups and the maids will be able to pass 
them to the guests, the gentlemen who assisted at the 
beginning of the feast taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to attend to their own wants. The maids can 
then without assistance gather up the china, glass and 
silver and remove the remaining food. 

In preparing for such an entertainment foods which 
need little if any manipulation with knives and forks 
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should receive preference. Of course, these implements 
are at hand, but their use, unless one be provided with 
a firm rest for a plate, is not easy, and these sugges- 
tions are especially intended to apply to such arrange- 
ments as do not include the regular seating of the guests. 
Sandwiches should be small and be made of chopped, 
grated or shredded and palatably-seasoned paste, and the 
crust should be trimmed off. Sandwiches of sliced meat are 
not very appetizing and are awkward to manage. It is 
much easier and quite as highly approved to dispense with 
hot drinks. All cold drinks may be served in glasses 
which are filled from carafes, jugs or pitchers, and who- 
ever attends to the filling should bear in mind that it is 
inconvenient as well as inelegant to put in more than two- 
thirds the quantity they will hold. Even less is sufficient, 
and it is much better to replenish them frequently than to 
invite the consequences of spilling. 
• We have spoken of the need of plenty of napkins in 
reserve. A few should be placed in a pile upon trays 
bearing cups or glasses of any liquid, so that in the event 
of accident they may be at hand. Accidents may not 
always be averted, but their results may be at least 
partially overcome. 

As has been suggested, one rarely errs in providing too 
liberally (of course within bounds) for an out-door feast, 
but it is a mistake to permit the idea of quantity to be- 
come apparent in any form. Small baskets or trays lined 
with pretty napkins, and a great many of them, are pre- 
ferable to one or two large receptacles. They are more 
easily passed about and more refined in effect. A pyra- 
mid of peaches makes a handsome spectacle, but the 
skill required to prevent it from collapsing suddenly under 
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any attempt to move it is not given to every young man 
who essays to assist his hostess by passing it around for 
guests to destroy decently and in order by each taking a 
peach. A dozen peaches on a plate with a few leaves 
amongst them are quite as attractive, and several plates 
of them do not produce the trepidation of one slender 
pyramid. The same is true of grapes, which should be 
divided into small clusters with a pair of scissors, as their 
fibrous stems are sometimes hard to break with the fingers 
without knocking off the luscious fruit. There are but few 
edibles suited to an out-door spread that cannot be served 
in baskets' or on trays with shallow rims, and the use of 
such articles is more commendable than that of fragile 
china or glass. Small cups or tumblers of rather heavy 
glass are preferable to goblets for iced tea, water, lemon- 
ade, etc. They can be purchased for a small sum, and 
their shape makes them less liable to accident than 
slender-stemmed goblets. 

At a lawn party, given under the auspices of a com- 
mittee who propose benefiting some organization, per- 
haps a Sabbath school, a fresh-air fund or some charita- 
ble guild, or by a single hostess, who assumes all or the 
greater part of the responsibility, the refreshments may be 
disposed of in the way most likely to benefit the fund. 
Any clever devices for making the occasion enjoyable as 
well as profitable are allowable, but the promoters some- 
times frustrate their own object by permitting their 
charitable motives to inflate the prices put upon their 
wares or commodities. It is better, unless one be sure of 
willing victims, to rely for success upon the principle 
which tradesmen express by the motto "large sales and 
small profits." A lawn social which netted a respectable 
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sum for a worthy object was recently conducted as fol- 
lows : The refreshments were limited to strawberries, 
cream and cake, and the lawn was spread with small 
tables placed wherever convenient. The hostess was 
assisted by a committee of ladies, whose duty it was to 
see that the- refreshments mentioned were plentifully sup- 
plied. She received the guests in person and presented 
each gentleman with a boutonnikre^ for which he paid a 
sum considerably above its value it is true, but still not 
large. The cost of the boutonnthre was the only outlay, 
and it entitled him to be served with berries, cream and 
cake as soon as he found a lady acquaintance to accept 
his escort to one of the tables, the serving being done by 
young girls under charge of a committee of matrons. 
Pleasant little groups formed quickly, and after this part 
of the entertainment was over an hour was spent in listen- 
ing to music and recitations," the piazza overlooking the 
lawn making an available stage for the performers. Of 
course, a hostess who undertakes anything of this kind 
recognizes her duty to see that strangers, if there be any 
present, are introduced to agreeable people. Gentlemen 
who desire to contribute to the fund more than the price 
placed upon the boutonnttre may pay the additional sum 
or refuse to take change for whatever sum they offer, while 
the hostess may contribute by making a free gift of the 
refreshments, unless it be arranged that a committee 
shall share their cost with her. If it is not practicable to 
do this, the cost may be deducted from the receipts. We 
mention this because the question has been asked whether 
it would be in order to do so if the gathering were in 
private grounds. The invitations or the announcement 
of the event would, however, in such an event be made in 
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the name of the committee, of which the hostess might 
be a member. Although such a gathering cannot be 
called a public affair, it is not strictly speaking private 
sociality, unless the names of those who are to be invited 
are on one*s visiting list and the invitations are addressed 
to them individually. By giving the use of one's grounds 
and otherwise assisting one may furthei* a deserving pro- 
ject, but so also do those who respond. No social obli- 
gation is established, though a charmingly social air may 
pervade the party ; after-calls are not due, nor need a 
hostess feel obliged to include, in future invitations to 
social affairs, those who responded to the charitable in- 
stinct. A garden party or lawn social, with charity for , 
its animating purpose, is usually most successful when its 
responsibilities are divided among several ladies, who act 
as a committee of hostesses. 

One need not be specially accomplished in order to con- 
tribute to the success of a garden party, whether its prime 
motive be charity or sociality. Music, either vocal or in- 
strumental, is always in order. At very grand parties 
musicians are usually engaged, and the extent of the 
grounds enables one to listen at any agreeable distance ; 
but while all people may not be able to provide an 
orchestra, every one has friends who may be invited to 
perform upon the guitar, the mandolin, the violin or th« 
banjo. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

MUSICALES. 

Invitations to musical parties are usually " at home " 
cards, with the word " music " engraved in the lower left- 
hand corner, the full formula being : 

Mrs, James ChardoUy 

At Home 

Friday^ June Sixteenth^ 
From half-past Three until Six o^ clock. 

Music, 200 Westmoreland Street, 

If the invitation is for evening and dancing be included, 
the enteitainment should be stated in the card, unless the 
affair is to be very informal. For an evening musicale, 
when dancing is to follow, the invitation may be varied as 
follows : 

Mrs, James Chardon, 

At Home 

Friday t June Sixteenth^ at Eight (P clock, 

200 Westmoreland Street. 

Music, Dattcing at Eleven, 
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Either form of invitation should state the hour dis- 
tinctly, and the time should be so apportioned as to permit 
guests an opportunity for greeting the hostess before the 
musical part of the entertainment begins. It is far better 
to state clearly what the character of the entertainment 
is to be than to send out invitations for an ordinary even- 
ing reception or party and then turn it into an impromptu 
musicale. 

Although an " at home " card is considered by many 
not to require an answer, it is customary with people who 
regard the matter more than the manner of their invita- 
tions to send replies, and a little reflection will convince 
any one that, in making preparations for any affair at 
which guests are to be seated, a hostess is much aided by 
a correct knowledge of the number of people she may ex- 
pect. All who accept should present themselves punct- 
ually and should seat themselves without disturbing the 
arrangements that have been made for them. 

The drawing-room is cleared of heavy furniture, and if 
dancing is to follow the carpet is covered with crash or re- 
moved altogether, provided the room has a parquet floor. 
Camp stools are provided for the guests, and, if the musi- 
cians are of special repute, the programme is printed on 
dainty cards, which are handed to the guests as they en- 
ter, the selections being printed against the names of the 
performers. This part one may rely upon having well 
done by any printer who does job printing of a high class. 
Gold, silver and tinted lettering are appropriate, and taste- 
ful designs are sometimes etched or engraved upon the 
cards ; but a heavy mercantile or garish display type is 
never good form. 

Usually a professional vocalist or performer who con- 
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sents to appear at a musicale may be depended upon to 
carry out his or her part of the programme, and the 
occasion is one of gratification to music lovers. A 
decided breach of etiquette is committed when an artist is 
delayed beyond the time agreed upon or when he is urged 
to render selections at variance with those previously 
selected or largely in excess of those originally included 
in the programme. The hostess expresses her pleasure 
and may request the favor of some morceau which the 
artist interprets with special success, and applause within 
limits is quite as allowable at a private musicale as at an 
operatic performance. 

Often performers are hurt by the reception accorded 
them by those who desire their talents. They assert that ^ 
they are looked upon merely in the light of providers of 
popular amusement, instead of interpreters of a sublime 
art. Foreign artists especially complain of this, and a 
thoughtlessly worded request for the services of a sensi- 
tive genius has sometimes met with a curt refusal, not- 
withstanding the generous material consideration offered. 
In requesting a professional artist to exercise his or her 
talents at a private entertainment, the monetary consider- 
ation does not remove the obligation which the " roof " 
imposes, even though it goes not beyond the threshold ; 
and anyone, who is not prepared to manifest as courteous 
a demeanor to the professional artist whose talents are 
the lodestone of attraction as would be observed toward 
a non-professional stranger, should by all means abstain 
from luring him where a palpable demonstration of the 
mythical difference is inevitable. For accompaniments 
the piano should not be tuned too high, but even worse is 
it to ask or expect a performer to excuse the defects of 
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an instrument that has been subjected to indifferent 
juvenile practice. In order to make sure that it is in 
good condition, it should be examined a day or two be- 
forehand by a reliable tuner. 

The character of the music and the length of the pro- 
gramme are decided upon by the lady giving the musicale, 
and it is supposed that a cultivated knowledge of music 
and some consideration for the known tastes of her 
guests govern this part of the preparations. Classical 
selections receive positions of honor in the list, but lighter 
melodies should not be ostracized altogether, as even in 
an audience selected for its profound music-lore there are 
sure to be some who will appreciate a ballad or a popular 
instrumental piece which suggests heroic reminiscences. 
The opening selection is usually instrumental, and the 
performer has quite as much right to expect respectful 
silence during instrumental as vocal music. It is down- 
right rudeness to withhold it. A fashionable musicale 
may be given with only the piano for instrumental music 
and with a soprano and tenor of exceptional note for 
vocalists, an accompanist being also provided ; but very 
often the piano is reinforced by the violin, a mandolin 
quartette is included, the singers number four or more, 
and solos, trios and duets vary the programme. 

In New York or Boston a lady wishing to give a musi- 
cale without engaging the aid of celebrated stars consults 
a prominent master in the art and with him arranges her 
programme, he agreeing to engage the artists and acting 
entirely for her in the matter. This is much the wisest, as 
well as the easiest, course, unless her musical judgment 
and her ability for management be beyond question, be- 
cause it lessens the chance of misunderstanding and 
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prevents the erratic manifestations of semi-professional 
jealousies which sometimes crop out when rival soprani 
or lenori find themselves rated below their self-constituted 
rank upon a private programme. It also limits the liabil- 
ity of disappointments to the minimum involved by acci- 
dent or sudden illness, as a performer who might yield to 
the caprice for disappointing a private patron would be 
less liable to do so if under engagement to some one who 
possessed the power of bestowing or withholding future 
favors. To be sure, this view is a material one, and at 
first thought may seem opposed to artistic and refined 
instincts, but any one who has had experience will con- 
cede that it is a wise measure. Its adoption by the most 
generous patrons of musical people speaks volumes^ for 
its value in obtaining satisfactory results and avoiding 
disagreeable waits. 

Would that some equally efficacious measure could be 
suggested for oiling the machinery of a musical party 
when amateurs are depended upon to provide the intel- 
lectual harmony. People who profess the most intense 
musical appreciation, who assiduously cultivate a technical 
knowledge of the art and devote years to acquiring it as 
an accomplishment, resigning themselves to daily periods 
of solitude in order to attain to high skill in bowing, phras- 
ing or vocalizing, and who might be reasonably supposed 
to be willing to give some of the pleasure they receive 
from their admitted proficiency, rarely bestow such a 
pleasure without a great deal of urging, considerable 
hesitancy, and, if vocalists, hints may be that acquiescence 
involves an unwarranted strain upon their vocal organs, 
which they reserve for their solitary communings with 
dead and gone disciples of their sublime art. Of course, 
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there are a great many sensible people, who do not pre- 
face their compliance with such whimsical preliminaries, 
and there are doubtless many times when the state of the 
atmosphere or other temporary conditions may justly be 
considered a bar to the creditable efforts of those who 
would otherwise yield willingly to a social draft upon 
their musical ability. Certainly one who withdraws after 
having promised to lend assistance at a musical party 
should have some good reason. A hostess may have no 
reason for offence when a firm refusal to appear upon a 
list is given, bur when, at the last minute, a bird who can 
sing changes her mind and won't sing because of some 
groundless objection which she vaguely ascribes to " my 
throat," the hostess is justified in thinking a great deal, 
though etiquette withholds the privilege of expressing her 
convictions. 

The programmes fop an amateur musicale are often 
hand-painted or ribbon-decorated, and are usually 
written instead of printed. They may be as dainty 
and attractive or as simple as the time and fancy of the 
hostess permits or desires. The performers should arrive 
punctually, and while the order of the programme should 
as far as possible be followed, no one should be offended 
at being asked in the absence of some one else to sing or 
play out of the order agreed upon. Amateur performers 
have a right to expect the advantage of a good piano, 
singers should be provided with an excellent accompanist, 
and the hostess should see that these requirements are 
fulfilled, and should also arrange for rehearsals, unless as- 
sured that the performers prefer to rehearse elsewhere. 
Over-ambitious efforts are not apt to prove so successful 
or satisfactory as simpler selections well rendered ; a 
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thorough understanding of the degree of musical culture 
prevailing among expected guests is the best guide toward 
arranging a suitable progran(ime. One woufd not attempt 
to render Goethe or Schiller in German to a listener who 
does not understand the language; even though familiarity 
with the original discloses all the detrimental effects of 
translation. It would seem quite as bad to wilfully insist 
upon rendering music above the comprehension of those 
who are to listen to it. 

The seating arrangements should be such as to permit 
a sufficient clear space about the spot where the perform- 
ers sit or stand, and this space should not be encroached 
upon by guests. To prevent this, the hostess has some- 
times need of all her firmness. The too close proximity 
of listeners tends to disturb the tranquillity which it is rea- 
sonable to suppose is not so fully possessed by the ama- 
teur as the professional musician (who always insists upon 
it), and it is not conducive to the best tonal effects. 
Good ventilation is indispensable to gratifying results, and 
a drawing-room should be neither too hot nor top cold. 
The warming qualities of gas and the effect of a large 
number of people in a room should be remembered when 
the heat is turned on. A shaded lamp by the piano is 
much more desirable than the glare of a brilliant chande- 
lier, which seems to radiate as much heat as light. A 
reading or recitation may be introduced into a musical 
performance, and a long programme should be divided by 
an interval which permits of a little conversation and 
favors the departure of those who cannot remain to the end. 

A day musicale calls for morning dress for gentlemen 
and stylish visiting, carriage or walking toilette for ladies. 
If the musicale be an evening affair, evening dress for 
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both sexes is in order. If dancing follows, the camp 
chairs are quickly removed or placed in convenient posi- 
tions for subsequent use, and those who do not par- 
ticipate take leave soon without prolonging their adieux 
or endeavoring to find their hostess. 

If amateur theatricals take the place of music, the word 
" theatricals" and the hour for beginning may be written, 
printed or engraved in the centre or in one corner of the 
card ; and if dancing also constitutes a feature, " dancing 
at ten-thirty " may be underneath it or in the opposite 
corner. 

People who cannot avoid arriving late should postpone 
entering until the close of an act or the end of the selec- 
tion that is being rendered ; and though the hostess may 
greet them with a smile in her eyes, she is not expected 
to make any other demonstration until a favorable inter- 
lude affords her the opportunity of doing so without being 
discourteous to those who have honored her invitation by 
arriving more promptly. Those who formulate their 
conduct upon precedent but think it adds to the iclat 
of their entrie to arrive late, may be reminded that the 
Princess of Wales, whose grace makes graciousness 
fashionable, waited the completion of the part that was 
being rendered, when she arrived a few minutes late at a 
concert recently honored by her presence. 

Politeness compels a hostess to take, or seem to take, 
a complacent view of any disappointment or mishap 
which may attend the giving of a musicale, but it does 
not compel her to include among her most favored friends 
those who thoughtlessly or, to gratify their own caprices, 
permit her to rely upon their assistance and then with- 
draw when it is too late to arrange for a substitute. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

WEDDINGS. 

Invitations to a wedding are issued in the names of 
the bride's parents, or, if one be dead, in the name of the 
surviving parent. If neither be living, the nearest rela- 
tives or guardians of the bride expectant issue the invi- 
tations, and to them the acknowledgments are made. As 
this is a point upon which many questions have been 
asked, it may be well to emphasize the fact that the degree 
of acquaintanceship does not affect the course to be fol- 
lowed. One may know the bridegroom and not the 
bride, or vice versa, or one may be a friend of both and 
not have met the parents of either ; but no matter how 
this may be, or how much more important the event in 
prospect may be to both bride and groom than to any one 
else, it is not to either, but to the one who issues the 
invitations, that the recipient must address himself or 
herself. 

All invitations are issued two weeks or evefh longer 
in advance. It is not complimentary to persons liv- 
ing at a distance to receive cards so near the date 
of the ceremony that attendance would be impossible. 
Even though it may be expected that the distance will 
prevent them from attending, invitations (if sent at all) 
should be forwarded in time to reach them as long before 
the event as they are received by those who reside 
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nearer. The English fashion of solemnizing marriage in 
church prevails to a large extent in all the principal 
American cities, but good form does not demand here, 
as it does in England, that the ceremony shall take 
place in the morning, though morning weddings (which 
means those that take place previous to sunset ) are quite 
as frequent as those which are celebrated in the evening, 
and are growing more numerous. 

The following, engraved in script upon note-paper, is 
the formula prevailing for wedding invitations when the 
ceremony is to take place in church. 

Mr. and Mrs. William King 

I 

request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter^ 

Miss Evelyn Gladys King, 

to 

Mr. Edward Lee Lester y 

on Tuesday, February Fourteenth, 

at half past Twelve o'clock. 

Trinity Church. 

To relatives and intimate friends cards for the recep- 
tion, which usually follows at the home of the bride's 
parents, are also sent with the invitations. Some varia- 
tions in the wording of these cards are noticeable, but a 
form frequently adopted is as follows : 
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Reception 

from One until Three o\'lock, 
3 fVest ^ist Street. 

Another formula for such a card is : 

At Home 

after the ceremony, 
3 West ^ist Street. 

A more ceremonious invitation to the subsequent fes- 
tivities is conveyed by a card, which is in the usual style 
for receptions and is issued in the names of the bride's 
parents. 

If there is reason to believe that the church will be 
crowded by people not invited, it is customary to have 
admission cards engraved. These are simply slender 
slips of pasteboard, with the following, or some similar, 
inscription upon them. 

Please present this card at 

Trinity Church, 

Tuesday, February Fourteenth. 

If the young people have matured their plans so far as 
to have made choice of a future residence, " At Home " 
cards are included for those whom they desire to retain 
in their social circle. These may be as follows : 

At Home 

on Thursdays, March Tivelfth and Twentieth, 

from Four until Six o'clock. 
3 yVest 31J/ Street. 
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If any, who through their affiliations with the elder 
families may be bidden to the church celebration, are 
omitted, they should not consider that they have cause for 
offence. 

The etiquette of all grand weddings is essentially the 
same, but agreeable variations, expressive of the fancy of 
the bride or indicative of individual taste, usually impart 
some distinctive features. The groom goes to the church 
in company with his best man and awaits the arrival of 
the bride, who enters with her father. The bridesmaids 
precede her, and the ushers, having seated the guests, 
are in readiness to lead the procession to the altar. 
They form in pairs and next to them follow the brides- 
maids, also in pairs, arranged according to their heights 
and the colors of their toilettes. Lastly, the bride with 
her father, upon whose right arm she leans. At the altar 
the ushers separate, stepping back to permit the maids to 
pass through and stand nearest the bride, or they pass to 
the right and the bridesmaids to the left ; the groom 
takes the bride from her father, who steps back so as to 
stand behind her, and the bride and groom stand before 
the officiating clergyman, who proceeds with the marriage 
service according to the formula of his faith. When the 
question " Who giveth this woman to be married to this 
man " is asked, the father bows and after a moment or 
two leaves the group and takes his place beside the 
bride's mother, who is seated in a front pew on the left. 
The service over, the clergyman shakes hands with the 
bride and groom, and the twain, who are now one, walk 
down the aisle. It is considered rather awkward for the 
groom to turn around so as to offer his right arm, and 
more easy and less ostentatious for him to draw the 
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bride's right hand within his left arm and thus conduct 
her to the carriage which takes them to her home. The 
bridesmaids follow, and after them the ushers leave the 
church, entering carriages and proceeding to the house, 
where they introduce the guests to the newly wedded 
pair, who with the bridesmaids form a group to receive 
congratulations. 

The duties of the ushers are complex, yet easily per- 
formed if directed by a competent head usher, who 
takes upon himself the duty of apportioning and indicat- 
ing a sufficient space for near relatives. He sees that the 
organist is in his place, indicates when the bridal party is 
approaching, and instructs the other ushers in the details 
as they have been arranged by him. In escorting guests 
to seats, an usher offers his right arm to a lady ; and the 
gentleman who accompanies her follows. Friends of the 
groom are seated on the right, those of the bride on the 
left of the main aisle or centre. It is considered proper 
for an usher to ask those whose relationship he does not 
know whether they are connected with the bride or with 
the groom. 

The first bridesmaid, or maid of honor, stands nearest 
the bride, but, of course, back of her ; she also holds the 
bride's bouquet and turns back the glove finger when it 
is time to place the ring. It is not now a part of her 
duty; as it was formerly, to turn back the veil, because 
the bride now walks out of the church with her wedding 
veil covering her face. The vestibule reached, the bride 
is quickly cloaked, the happy pair assisted to their car- 
riage and sped onward, after which the maids are quickly 
put into their carriages and often reach the house first, in 
order to meet the bride with a welcome at the portal. 
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Half of the ushers may leave the church as speedily as 
possible after the ceremony in order to assume their 
duties at the house, while the remainder attend to the 
last details at the church. 

The best man hands the groom's hat to him, pre- 
sents the clergyman with his fee, and leaves by a side 
aisle to rejoin the party in the vestibule, where he 
makes himself as useful in speeding the chief actors 
in the ceremony as circumstances may demand. At 
the house he assists the ushers in presenting friends, 
helping such ladies to refreshments as are without es- 
cort, and administering the hospitalities, which, for the 
time being are largely in the care of those who have 
been honored with a request to assist at the wedding, 
and which must include the most courteous recognition of 
one family by another. He sees to the transfer of bag- 
gage and the purchase of tickets, and is usually the last 
one to say adieu at the station from which the bride and 
groom start upon their honey-moon trip. We have been 
asked to define his duties. Those which he is usually 
called upon to perform have been enumerated, but as he 
is usually the trusted friend of the groom and is in his 
confidence to the extent of knowing the objective point 
of the wedding journey, the arduous duty of keeping this 
a secret is also laid upon him. His duties, however, are 
only such as the groom deputes to him and are not to be 
confounded with those arrangements which properly rest 
upon the bride's family. 

Before going into the details of these, however, we will 
mention some of the additions and modifications which 
are made in order to give a bridal cortege a distinctive 
stamp, which shall leave its impression upon the minds 
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of those who have assisted. First, there are the child 
bridesmaids, tiny tots of three, four, or five years, in 
Greenaway frocks, who precede the bride and her father 
and carry baskets of roses, which they strew in her path 
as she walks down the aisle, a wife. Not less admired 
or picturesque is the fashion of selecting from among her 
young male relatives small boys who, dressed as pages, 
follow the bride as train bearers. When they are not 
included in the bridal party, children laden with flowers 
sometimes rise in a group from pews near the front and 
scatter their fragrant offerings along the way from the 
altar to the carriage. Children under ten years may be 
very picturesquely attired, and those over that age are 
rarely selected, except it be in the case of a brother, who 
may at any age take the place of a deceased father in 
giving the bride away. 

One hesitates to recommend a rehearsal of the inci- 
dents connected with what most people are pleased to 
think a very sacred occasion, but if the picturesque be 
aimed at, its successful attainment can be relied upon 
only by thoroughly acquainting all who participate with 
the part they are to take. 

" As many bridesmaids as ushers " was the old way of 
stating the number, but it is no longer an index, for at 
some weddings where the number of guests renders 
necessary the services of half a dozen ushers, but one 
bridesmaid is seen and she is called the maid of honor. 

The question whether the contracting parties and their 
attendants shall kneel before or during a part of the 
ceremony is decided by the formula of the service. It is 
not a matter of etiquette. 

In some places it is customary for the groom to escort 
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the bride's mother to her seat, the bride following upon 
the arm of her father. The groom steps forward until m 
front of the clergyman, where he takes his bride from the 
hand of her father. When this arrangement is followed, 
the bridesmaids^ if there be any, are sometimes escorted 
by the ushers, and at the altar the maids turn to the left 
and the men to the right ; but this arrangement has no 
longer the approval of fastidious persons. Still those 
who are slow to yield to innovations may follow their 
preference with the reflection that they are walking the 
hymeneal road after the manner of ancestors whose 
names are lustrous in social history, and not unknown to 
fame ; but we must repeat, this is not a present fashion, 
nor is it likely ever to be revived in fashionable circles. 

At the wedding reception the parents of the bride stand 
a little beyond the newly wedded couple and receive the 
guests as they pass beyond the bridal group. The parents 
of the groom, if present, are near them and are, of course, 
recipients of similar attentions on the part of the guests. 
Sometimes the bridal company are stationed in one room 
and the elder couples in another, this division being a 
wise one when a large number of guests are invited and 
there is liability of overcrowding the space about the 
bride, who is, of course, the centre of attraction. 

The refreshments at a wedding reception may be as 
simple or as elaborate as desired. They are usually 
served from the buffet, and guests may go at any time 
during the reception to the refreshment room, where they 
are helped by the attendants, the ushers exercising sur- 
veillance over this part of the entertainment to the ex- 
tent of seeing that ladies unattended by gentlemen are 

invited to go in. Tea and coffee or other hot drinks are 
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not considered essential, but bouillon in cups is usually 
provided in winter, wine being offered or withheld ac- 
cording to the scruples of the entertainers. Salads, 
birds, ices, jellies, fruits, cakes, etc., contribute to the 
beauty and add to the satisfying qualities of the feast, 
slices of wedding-cake being put in small, dainty boxes 
and placed where each guest may take one ere depart- 
ing. 

Our terse American way of designating the style of 
service which does not include the regular seating of all 
the guests at table is to call it a " stand-up " affair, and 
this is by far the most general method of serving ; but 
several small tables are usually spread, and at these the 
bridal party and special or elderly guests are seated by 
the ushers, whose duty it is to see that they are properly 
served. 

When only a comparatively small number of guests are 
invited to the house, a breakfast is often served in the 
English fashion, all the guests being seated at table. 
With the invitation to the ceremony are enclosed cards 
engraved as^ollows : 

Mr, and Mrs, William King 

request the pleasure of your company 

at Breakfast^ 

Tuesday^ February Fourteenth, 

at One o'clock. 

3 West ^ist Street, 

Breakfast is served soon after the arrival of the guests. 
Ladies wear their bonnets to table, but remove heavy 
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wraps, and are escorted by gentlemen who are requested 
to take them in by the hostess. The groom leads with 
the bride, and the bride's father follows with the groom's 
mother ; the groom's father takes in the bride's mother, 
and the best man has the honor of escorting the first 
bridesmaid. In the matter of escorts, in the extent and 
variety of the viands and in the style of service, the 
breakfast is almost, if not quite, as formal as a dinner. 
Tea, coffee, etc., are not, however, poured at table, and, 
strictly speaking, they are not considered elements of 
this social feast; but for many good reasons they are not 
entirely banished, and attendants at an American wedding 
breakfast can be relied upon to bring one a cup of tea or 
coffee from the sideboard. The bride cuts the wedding 
cake after the substantial refreshments have been dis- 
cussed, but after separating a slice the cake is removed, 
and the cutting completed by a servant, who passes it to 
the guests. No matter what one's private convictions 
regarding the qualities of wedding cake as an edible may 
be, it is expected that each person will take a piece and 
eat, at least, a crumb. The drinking of healths, if ob- 
served at all, is much abbreviated, and quite often is 
altogether omitted. 

The withdrawal of the bride to change her toilette for 
travelling dress follows, and when she descends the stair- 
case she is met at the foot by her bridesmaids, who form 
a pretty alley-way through which she passes and is joined 
by the groom. Good-byes are quickly said, as none but 
relations or intimate friends insist upon farewells ; the 
carriage drives off and after it is thrown rice and old 
slippers. No one asks in what direction the newly 
married pair are going. 
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If the friends who remain do not immediately take 
their leave, which is not always practicable when they 
must await the departure of a train or other means of 
conveyance, they assist their hostess by accepting what- 
ever amusements or means of entertainment she may 
have provided for them, by taking themselves to the 
lawn if it is summer-time or disposing of themselves in 
any way agreeable to her or them. 

The etiquette for day and evening weddings varies but 
little, and the chief differences are those which affect the 
style of dress. A bride is privileged to wear full even- 
ing dress to her wedding, even though it take place at ten 
in the morning ; but the groom and all the guests at a day 
wedding wear morning dress. We have defined this 
several times, but as weddings and everything connected 
with them are of special interest, we will explain it in 
detail here. For men, bridegrooms included, it is a dark 
frock coat and waistcoat of prevailing style, lighter 
trousers, a stiff hat and light scarf, with gloves which may 
be of any shade suited to street wear, but not of evening 
tint. The wearing of gloves is recommended by etiquette, 
but individual opinions and the obvious etiquette of dress 
on this point are often overruled by personal preferences. 
We state both the rule and the exceptions when we say 
that gloves are a part of morning dress for gentlemen, and 
also when we add that many gentlemen, bridegrooms in- 
cluded, go ungloved to morning weddings. 

In every instance a bride wears gloves, unless her relig- 
ious sentiments are such that she prefers to go ungloved to 
the altar, this being sometimes the case when the manifes- 
tation of belief takes a high ritualistic form. There is a del- 
icate and refined feeling, not entirely extinguished, in favor 
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of high bodices and sleeves extending to the elbow, or a 
little below, for bridal wear, and many of the most ele- 
gant wedding gowns are made in this style. In England 
they are always made so, but a late fashion is evidenced 
in the appearance of the bride and her maid in low- 
necked, short-sleeved gowns at morning as well as even- 
ing weddings. All white materials, from the simplest 
mull to the richest moir^, are suitable for bridal dresses, 
wealthy brides usually choosing rich corded silk, lustrous 
satin or some similar texture, with garnitures of crystal 
and pearl embroidery, lace, tulle, silk gauze, cripe de 
Chine^ and garlands of flowers. Any bride who desires 
to wear a white gown need not hesitate because she can- 
not afford expensive fabrics, as very simple vailings, 
surahs, cashmeres, etc., are always sure of approval if 
tastefully made up ; but with simple textures there should 
be no attempt to ape the superb train, which is only in ac- 
cord with the magnificence of silken textures that fall 
readily into its graceful lines. Orange blossoms are a 
bride's favorite flowers, but they are not always procur- 
able, and white roses, stephanotis, valley lilies, etc., are 
often chosen instead. Fine silk tulle makes the most be- 
coming veil, but the possessors of real point rarely allow 
this fact to influence them. The bride's bouquet is quite 
large, and in some instances brides have left their bou- 
quets at home. When there is not even one bridesmaid 
to assist, this seems the most sensible, if not the most 
poetical, way of disposing of it, pending its final disinte- 
gration into as many parts as there are maids, which 
process takes place when the bride, just before entering 
the carriage to drive away from home after the recep- 
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tion, throws it toward the group of merry maids, who 
claim it as their perquisite and treasure its remains as a 
fair omen. 

We have said the bride may be as elaborately arrayed 
for her wedding in the morning as when it takes place 
in the evening. Not so the groom ; at an evening 
wedding, in church or at home, unless all the observances 
are of the most quiet character, he must wear evening 
dress, which, as it has been so often described and is al- 
ways the same, does not need to be described again 
here. 

Bridesmaids' toilettes are usually planned with refer- 
ence to the style of the bride's gown and in deference to 
whatever fancies she may have regarding the costuming 
of the chosen friends whom she desires to have about 
her. Of course, a bride would not willingly inflict an un- 
becoming style or color upon a bridesmaid, but she may 
designate the colors which she desires grouped, and her 
maids are not supposed to object. Complexions and the 
effects of certain tints upon them are considered before 
an unalterable decision is made. Delicate colors are 
usually chosen for the maids' dresses, and the skirts are 
of walking length ; but this general rule does not bar out 
any individual fancy, which frequently leads to the choice 
of white fabrics of lesser value than the bridal gown and 
of making them up with short trains. In these minor 
matters personal preference is umpire. It is not good 
taste, however, for some of the maids to wear trained 
and others gowns of walking length. A group of bride- 
maids are often costumed in historic styles, and all their 
gowns are fashioned alike, with striking differences of 
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colors. Sometimes they wear broad hats, or bonnets 
with short veils. There is no limit to the picturesque- 
ness of attire permitted them. 

It is always allowable but never compulsory for a bride 
to present her maids with their gowns. She often does 
so when her desire to have a certain result developed is 
fostered by ability to provide the means. They carry 
baskets, fans or bouquets of blossoms chosen for the har- 
mony or the contrast they present in conjunction with the 
tint of the gowns and these maybe furnished by the bride. 

The floral decorations at weddings transcend descrip>- 
tion. They represent the floral tributes of the tropics 
and of the temperate zones, and they transform the 
most uncompromising stone and. mortar into bowers 
of bloom an,d forests of foliage. The fashions which 
prevail in their arrangement are not controlled by any 
law of etiquette. Indeed, all that etiquette has to do 
with such accessories is to advise that ultra-conspicuous 
effects in every direction be avoided ; it does not inter- 
dict anything that is sanctioned by good taste. 

Not infrequently some one asks if a travelling costume 
may be worn by the bride at a church wedding to which 
many guests are invited. Such a costume is often worn 
by brides who do not wish to endure the fatigue of a re- 
ception and whose faith in the sacramental nature of the 
marriage vows leads them to desire celebration of the 
compact in a church. A tailor-made suit of wool goods 
properly fills the requirements of a " travelling suit," 
but gowns worn at church weddings are usually more elab- 
orate confections of silk, velvet or other rich goods in 
combination with some simpler fabric, which is of itself 
handsome and yet renders the gown suitable for a short 
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jaunt It is usually exchanged for the travelling dress 
proper at the first stop on the trip. If only a few wit- 
nesses are requested to be present at the ceremony, 
the bride may be attired as simply as circumstances 
direct. 

House weddings are less fatiguing, and timid brides, 
who dread the ordeal of a church wedding, prefer that 
their nuptials shall be celebrated at home. Bridesmaids 
and best men are not usually such conspicuous features 
here, probably because they are less essential. The cler- 
gyman enters and stands facing the guests, who have all 
assembled ; and the two who are about to be joined in the 
bonds of matrimony enter, arm-in-arm : or the groom 
enters with the clergyman and stands facing the doorway, 
through which the bride is soon visible on the arm of her 
father, by whom she is conducted to the groom, through 
an aisle formed of white ribbons held by girl friends or 
tiny nephews and nieces selected by her. An orchestra 
stationed in the hall, or a single performer at the piano, 
may greet her with the wedding march, and when the 
giving and taking of the ring is reached one of her girl 
friends who stands nearest may, as pre-arranged, receive 
her bouquet and hold it until the completion of the cer- 
emony. Less formality does not entail less consideration 
for the agitation which the event may cause, nor does it 
necessarily rob it of the accessories which one likes to 
associate with the happy plighting of the marriage 
vows. 

Invitations to a house wedding, when all the guests are 
invited to witness the marriage ceremony, do not differ 
from those issued for church weddings, except that the 
residence instead of the church is mentioned. But when 
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a larger number of guests are invited to a wedding recep- 
tion than are requested to be present at the ceremony, it 
is proper to issue invitations in the following style ; 

Mr. and Mrs, William King 

reqtiest the pleasure of your company 
at the wedding reception of their daughter^ 

Evelyn Gladys 

and 

Mr, Edward Lee Lester, 

Tuesday Evening, February Fourteenth , 
from Nine until Eleven o^ clock, 
3 West 31J/ Street, 

For those who are invited to the ceremony cards are 
inscribed as follows : 

Ceremony at half past Eight o'clock. 

The refreshment room is open during the reception, 
and guests are shown to it by the ushers or directed 
there by the bride's family. Lavish preparations are 
often made, but they are not necessitated by such an in- 
vitation, and very often ices, cake and lemonade or punch 
constitute the refreshments. 

If no sort of engraved invitations are to be sent out, 
only notes or verbal invitations to friends, and neither 
bridesmaids nor best man is to assist, what then is the eti- 
quette, has been asked. In whatever form the invita- 
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tions are issued, they should be extended by the bride's 
parents ; but, when this is impracticable, a young lady may 
invite the friends whose presence she desires, either ver- 
bally or by note, and some friend who may be known to 
most of them may receive them. This friend takes the 
place of hostess and may ask others to assist her. If 
refreshments are offered after the ceremony, she takes a 
hostess' place in seeing that all are waited upon and may 
ask any gentleman present to assist her. 

It is usual in such circumstances to invite only a few 
witnesses to the ceremony and afterward send out an- 
nouncement cards on note sheets engraved as follows : 

Mr, Edward Lee Lester^ 

Miss Evelyn Gladys King, 

Married, 

Tuesday^ February Fourteenth^ 1888, 
Newburg^ New York. 

This method of announcing a wedding is also adopted 
when the ceremony is private owing to illness or death 
in the family of either the bride or groom. The an- 
nouncement is then issued in the name of the bride's 
parents or next of kin, and the wording is varied accord- 
ingly, ;hus : 

Mr, and Mrs, William King 

announce the marriage of their daughter ^ 

Evelyn Gladys^ 

to 

Mr, Edward Lee Lester, etc. 
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This mention brings us to some very positive and nega- 
tive statements suggested by questions which are often 
asked. 

The groom's right to assume any expenses connected 
with his wedding extends only to the provision of the 
carriage in which he rides to the place appointed for the 
ceremony, the presentation of a memento to each of the 
ushers and bridesmaids, a gift to the best man, the ring 
and bouquet for the bride and the marriage fee. He 
does not provide carriages for the guests or the bride's 
family, nor does he pay for the invitations or anything 
else connected with the wedding. To permit him to 
assume any expenses, except those named, would be to 
allow him privileges which do not belong to him. This 
point is so well understood by those familar with social 
etiquette that to emphasize it may seem unnecessary, but 
nevertheless a great deal of indecision and doubt is ex- 
pressed regarding it by many who ask for information 
concerning the etiquette of weddings. Such questions 
cannot be conscientiously overlooked in dealing with the 
subject, especially as they indicate a desire to follow 
correct usages. If the bride to be is removed from the 
care of relatives who might naturally be expected to 
provide for her upon this occasion, or if her family be 
unable to assume the financial burden of a wedding and 
its requirements, she shows good taste by making no 
pretence to display and registering her nuptial vows in 
the presence only of parents and clergyman. Even 
though the groom be able and eager to gratify her wishes 
to call her friends about her, she cannot with proper 
respect for herself permit it. The after-cards or announce- 
ments described may be considered as would any other 
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subsequent expense with might occur; but when such 
cards are issued to announce a marriage which has been 
unattended by a reception or breakfast only on account 
of illness or death, they are ordered and paid for by the 
bride's mother. 

The third finger of the left hand is the one on which 
both the engagement ring and wedding ring are worn. 
The engagement ring varies with the circumstances of the 
groom. It may be set with a solitaire diamond worth 
thousands or a jewel that costs much less, but the wed- 
ding ring remains the same — a band of gold, — not too 
heavy, but sufficient to last a lifetime. The round edge 
is preferred, because it is more comfortable to wear. 
The initials of both parties and the date are usually en- 
graved in the engagement ring. The date of marriage 
and the initials of the contracting parties are usually en- 
graved in the wedding ring. 

A pretty foreign custom, which finds many followers 
here, is to choose a plain gold ring for the emblem of be- 
trothal and to use it also for the wedding ring, the double 
inscription indicating the dates of betrothal and marriage 
being made inside, and a jewelled ring worn above it as 
a guard after marriage. 

No one congratulates a bride — ^that is, no one who is de- 
sirous of observing the proprieties. Congratulations are 
for the groom ; to the bride one may express the hope 
that she will be very happy, but to congratulate her would 
seem to indicate a belief that her success in enticing the 
groom to her side was a fair mark for applause, and it is 
chivalric as well as delicate to consider the reverse the 
truth — indeed, no matter what we think, it is bad form to 
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express any feeling contrary to that which leads us to 
wish all brides much happiness and heartily congratulate 
the grooms. 

A great deal of doubt seems to exist as to whether in- 
vitations to wedding festivities require to be answered. 
Invitations to a wedding breakfast certainly should be re- 
plied to as quickly and explicitly as dinner invitations ; 
and if an invitation to a wedding presupposes the inten- 
tion of the givers to entertain the recipients for any 
length of time beyond that devoted to the wedding fes- 
tivities, as may be necessary when friends are invited 
from a distance, the obligation to accept or decline at 
once is equally urgient. An invitation by note should be 
answered. It may seem informal, but its informality is 
of the nature which does not permit of ignoring the atten- 
tion. Invitations to witness the ceremony at the church 
only are acknowledged by sending or leaving cards for 
the lady who issues the invitations. 

A widow who re-marries does not, if she scrupulously 
regards les convenances^ wear a white wedding gown and 
never a veil ; but some young widows have acted as a law 
unto themselves and assumed the attire of a young girl 
upon this occasion, minus the veil. In favor of their 
choice it is argued that without the veil the white gown of 
moire or brocade was no more an assumption of the girl 
bride's attire than a similiar dress would be at subse- 
quent receptions, balls and parties. Despite the force of 
this reasoning it is considered better taste for even a 
young widow who re-marries to choose another tint for her . 
wedding dress. There is no social edict which forbids 
her having her second marriage as ceremoniously con- 
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ducted as the first, but bridesmaids are denied her, and 
generally the nuptials are quietly solemnized in the pres- 
ence of only a few friends, and the wedded pair depart 
immediately after. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 

The epoch which is marked off by twenty-five years of 
wedded life is especially honored by being named the 
silver wedding, while the lapse of another .quarter of a 
century brings the golden wedding. Formal invitations 
to a silver wedding are usually printed in silver and to a 
golden wedding in gold upon heavy note-sheets, and fre- 
quently the initials of the lady's maiden and marriage 
names are combined in an embossed monogram at the 
top of the page between the dates of her marriage and its 
anniversary celebration. Very often these are the only 
features which distinguish them from invitations to other 
receptions, the wording being the same, though the 
golden wedding, being less usual, is noted by a more im- 
pressive formula, which " requests the pleasure of your 
company, " the names of the bride and groom being fre- 
quently printed a line below at opposite sides of the page. 
While such invitations may be, and are, varied in many 
ways, such divergences as personal taste directs, are 
more frequently in the direction of removing than adding 
formality. 

At a silver wedding, host and hostess are, during the 
time of receiving their guests, bride and groom, and con- 
gratulations are offered them beneath a floral wedding 
bell, an umbrella or canopy, and afterward they leave 
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their station and go about among their guests. Usually 
the celebration is regulated entirely after the manner of 
an evening party. Host and hostess take places in the 
opening quadrille, and also lead the way to supper. This 
is usually found more practicable than the attempt to 
duplicate the original wedding festivities, which may have 
taken place in the morning. 

The groom wears evening dress. The bride may be 
as elaborately costumed as her fancy directs, but there 
is a prejudice against her being gowned in black, though 
beautiful combinations of black lace over a bright or del- 
icate tint are not suggestive of the ominous thought of 
opaque black if worn at such times. Silver gray is 
much admired both for its harmonious sound and its 
beautiful effect. By common consent pure white is left 
to the young bride, though some article which was con- 
spicuous in the toilette of twenty-five years back is 
always displayed as a souvenir, and the bouquet is of 
blossoms similar to those carried to the altar. Of course, 
as many as possible of the friends who assisted at the 
first ceremony are present at the anniversary. 

Gifts from near friends and relatives are in order, but 
so deeply rooted is the distaste of refined people for mak- 
ing such occasions the opportunity for display or a draft 
upon the generosity of acquaintances, that many invita- 
tions bear in the left-hand corner the words " no gifts re- 
ceived." Privileged friends may send gifts of silver in 
any form, but the latitude allowed in choosing silver 
wedding presents often takes the choice almost if not en- 
tirely out of the realm of silver. However, as silver is 
every day extending its sway and the number of useful 
and beautiful articles that are fashioned out of it is all the 
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time increasing in beauty and variety, one may indulge in 
the fancy for selecting some articles of silver, without 
being compelled to choose something which can only be 
purchased by a large outlay of money. 

In replying to an invitation to a silver wedding, it is 
quite proper to offer congratulations to those who thus 
announce a quarter of a century of happy wedlock. A 
brief and comprehensive formula is 

Mr, and Mrs, Arthur Wray accept with pleasure Mr, 
and Mrs, William Kin^s kind invitation for Friday even- 
ings October tenths and present to them their warmest con- 
gratulations on their Silver Wedding Anniversary, 

8 Willow Street. 
Wednesday. 

Very particular people sometimes omit all reference to 
the occasion in their invitations to a silver wedding, 
which are thus reduced to the formula for an ordinary 
" at home", leaving the significance to be expressed by 
the arrangements or intimated by those of their friends 
who are in the secret. A feature of the table appoint- 
ments is usually a beautifully frosted cake, upon which 
the monogram of the couple and the dates of the marriage 
and the wedding anniversary are conspicuously displayed. 

Golden wedding anniversaries are not frequent, and 
even when both of those who joined hands fifty years be- 
fore are living, they are not always observed with merry- 
making. The invitations to a golden wedding differ from 
those to a silver wedding only in being printed in gold 
and in the greater lapse of time indicated by the dates at 
the top of the engraved page. The decorations of the 
17 
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rooms are such as suggest the fulness of life. Ever- 
greens, autumn leaves, clematis vine, ripened wheat in 
small sheaves or in a pendant bell, and all sorts of bril- 
liant foliage are suitable ; but blossoms should not be 
banished, though they need not appear in such profusion 
as when their aid is invoked for the young bride or the 
happy wife of twenty-five years. 

It is proper that the aged couple receive their friends 
sitting, because if their family connections are numerous 
or their journey through life has been such as to draw 
many people about them, the renewal of associations is 
apt to be fatiguing. Serene, happy old age takes note 
of the inclinations of its grand-children, and quite as 
often as at the silver-wedding festivities young people are 
afforded an opportunity for merry-making. Memory 
calls up instances in which the belle and beau of half a 
century back have led a stately quadrille upon their 
golden anniversary, and at one of these celebrations a 
grand-daughter, who was the namesake of her grand- 
mother, was attired in the wedding gown of her an- 
cestress. 

Fanciful divisions of the years into shorter epochs than 
marks the silver wedding are sometimes accepted as occa- 
sions for merry-making. Of these the wooden anniver- 
sary, which takes place at the end of five years, and the 
tin wedding, which marks the tenth anniversary, are those 
most commonly observed. The invitations to these sou- 
venir entertainments are sometimes suggestive of the 
occasion, but a tendency toward vulgarizing the harmless 
suggestion of mirth that was intended to be thus conveyed 
has decided many people, who are inclined to call their 
friends about them on such occasions, to issue their invi- 
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tations, whether formal or informal, without reference to 
an anniversary. Their own family may understand its 
special significance and may be as munificent as they de- 
sire in their recognition of it, but no one else is supposed 
to feel called upon, even though they may not be forget- 
ful of its import, to respond in any way, save that sug- 
gested by the invitation. This is a much more refined 
practice than that of suggesting the special fitness of cer- 
tain articles as gifts, because the reason of these frequent 
divisions into years of the estate of matrimony is founded 
only in fancy, and until time dignifies them they are not 
counted of special importance. Occasions for mirth and 
rejoicing they may assuredly be, and those who have the 
right to comprehend fully the circumstances which govern 
them may take advantage of their privilege to realize the 
pleasure of gift-giving. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 

He must have been a very unappreciative person, more 
of a gourmand than a gourmet, whom Punch records as 
saying to the lady seated next him at a dinner table, that 
as their host had one of the best cooks in London, it 
might be well to postpone all conversation until after ad- 
journing to the drawing-room ; or else his neighbor did 
not understand the art of conversation. One of the con- 
comitants of a good dinner is good talk, and, indeed, there 
is no accomplishment more essential to the social success 
of both men and women, whether their association be 
with many or with few people. 

" What shall we talk about ? " is often asked ; but only 
a general answer made up of suggestions and hints is pos- 
sible. Personalities are not permissible subjects for con- 
versation, save in the most exceptional circumstances. 
One of the most charming qualities of those who are 
called accomplished society women is the tact which en- 
ables them to melt the reserve of the shy, place the awk- 
ward at ease, and induce the really interesting talkers to 
freely bestow the jewels of their thought. Those who 
can do this well understand the art of conversation, and 
it is quite necessary to the easy movement of the social 
machinery that they should appreciate and use their gift. 

260 
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Tact is their wand and weapon, and they manipulate it in 
a way that cannot fail to awake a responsive attribute, un- 
less one be wilfully obtuse. 

People who attract each other by the similarity of 
their pursuits and opinions usually have plenty of topics 
in common for conversation, and not infrequently they 
discuss their pet plans and projects in a manner that is 
wearisome to others, who feel obliged by politeness to ac- 
cord them a hearing, or are forced to observe silence by 
the persistency with which they intrude their special 
hobby upon the general ear. Subjects for general con- 
versation are not wanting in this day of change and pro- 
gression, and anyone who can command the time to read 
even one good magazine need not be devoid of some 
knowledge of current fiction, of the latest advances in 
science and the most recent achievements in art, of the 
impetus which historical research has received and the 
most practical results of educational theories — in short, of 
the principal events that claim the attention and form 
the basis of conversation among intelligent men and 
women. A clue to the theme that will prove of interest 
to one's neighbor, is in most instances easily discovered. 

One of the worst errors which can be made in intro- 
ducing a conversation is to pitch the key-note too high. By 
so doing the timid are repulsed, because they fear their 
ability to sustain it throughout. One form which this 
error assumes is the tendency to declaim or use what is 
often jokingly or sneeringly called " fine language," and 
sometimes a great deal of it. The finest language is that 
which best expresses a good thought. If it involves the 
interpolation of words of four syllables, by all means use 
them, but do not hesitate or cast a mental look about 
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for them when shorter ones will do as well. They add 
nothing to the value or force of an expression into which 
they have to be dragged bodily. 

The habit of introducing each sentence or the reply to 
every question by the use of exclamatory or provisional 
expletives, such as " well," " oh," " ah," " indeed," is inimi- 
cal to the cultivation of a graceful, easy, agreeable habit 
of speech. Women more than men are given to this fault, 
and the cause is doubtless partly due to their quicker and 
more acute emotional natures. Emotions should not, 
however, be too perceptible in words, however they may 
shine in deeds. 

Cheerfulness is a most valuable, indeed, an almost in- 
dispensable, attribute of a captivating, enjoyable conversa- 
tionalist. One's charities may lead into the midst of suf- 
fering, but they do not justify one in chilling the sensibili- 
ties of those who have gathered for relaxation or social 
enjoyment by recounting the experience thus gained. 
Censorious people are sometimes severe critics of 
those whose philosophy is composed largely of sunshine, 
but without the sunshiny people the world would be 
dreary indeed. 

It is not egotism, nor a desire to parade their virtues, 
which leads a great many people to talk of their schemes 
of aiding or improving the condition of the unfortunate. 
Quick sympathies and a fervid interest in the well-being of 
their kind are the sources of their frequent and sometimes 
prolonged mention of the woe that exists ; but the per- 
son who fails to analyze their motives correctly is apt to 
consider them bores who obtrude their hobbies unwar- 
rantedly. 

There is a species of egotism, however, which is repel- 
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lent and which is practised principally by young people, 
though the habit sometimes becomes so fixed as to cling 
to the victim all through life. It is the amateurish weak- 
ness, which soars or tries to soar above all considera- 
tions of material matters, finding fitting food for thought 
only in the contemplation of artistic or intellectual pur- 
suits and triumphs. This attitude, when exhibited in the 
society of those who evince a healthy interest in mun- 
dane affairs, has been rather severely, but doubtless quite 
justly, called intellectual snobbishness. It certainly is an 
unpleasant mental condition, and when displayed in 
conversation it usually awakens one of two sentiments — 
derision or doubt of its genuineness. Though well-bred 
people may express neither openly, they cannot be blamed 
for thinking that those who take pains to affirm in a frozen 
lone that they give all their time to art and consequently 
have not the slightest interest in anything else, are either 
very foolish or very affected. The province of art is to 
enlarge, not to cramp, the best qualities of heart and 
mind. 

The faculty of asking questions without seeming to 
catechise the person addressed is a happy one, and yet so 
simple that it is strange its value should ever be empha- 
sized by its absence. Yet it is most frequently remem- 
bered when a blunt interrogation falls upon the ear. Do 
not ask too many questions, is a safe rule to follow ; and 
another worth remembering, is, consider how information 
you may possess was obtained before referring to it or 
asking any questions based upon it. To do so is as 
much a matter of principle as of good taste, though it 
is often thoughtlessly violated. 

To become an agreeable conversationalist, one must not 
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only learn to express well his own opinions, keeping a 
clear memory for facts, so as to be able to call up in- 
stances and illustrations to exemplify them, but must also 
learn to listen calmly and collectedly to equally well 
equipped minds assailing his theories and matching his 
facts with others quite as forcible and quite as practically 
illustrated. He must be able to see the weak spots in 
his adversaries' armor, and give the return thrust good- 
naturedly. No one who is not sure of being able to control 
his temper, subdue his moods and give and take with 
equal graciousness should ever be betrayed into an 
argument. 

Very witty people are apt to cultivate a sharp-edged 
variety of wit, which is too exhilarating to be altogether 
pleasant. It is not good policy to say every clever thing 
one thinks of ; and anything which gains its point by mak- 
ing another appear ridiculous or humiliated, should never 
be said at all. 

It is sometimes a kindness to help another out with a 
quotation, or assist him to formulate an idea which seems 
to be enveloped in a mental haze that prevents utterance . 
but too great readiness to do this is apt to awake resent- 
ment. 

Who ever heard of anyone who would admit a desire to 
appear bookish ? No one ; and yet this is the charge 
made by practical people against many who are too much 
given to using a peculiar phraseology or to rolling their 
sentences up into verbal squares and cubes before voicing 
them. The sum of all acquired knowledge is very small 
by comparison, and our individual possessions are not apt 
to overawe anyoae who comprehends this fact. It is well 
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to remember that our yachting experience, filled as it 
was with funny incidents, may not possess special interest 
to our friends, who have kindly inquired if we took the 
proposed trip and enjoyed it. It is possible to dwell suf- 
ficiently on the chief incidents, without going into de- 
tails. Good listeners should not be made to pay too high 
a price for their reputations. 

One may display learning without appearing pedan- 
tic, and be witty without endeavoring to outshine. The 
path of graciousness and kindliness is not hedged in by 
commonplaces and platitudes, nor does it compel one to 
walk only in the footsteps of others. Long stories and old 
stories had best be forgotten, and never should one at- 
tempt to repeat a half-forgotten tale or quote a passage 
or a poem, unless it can be done verbatim and without 
hesitancy. It is torturing to those who have to sit in 
polite silence while some one endeavors to put together 
fragments of something, which may be floating about in 
the memory. 

In general conversation, casual reference to a subject with 
which all present may not be familiar is allowable, but a 
long conversation on such a topic is bad form. A morbid 
tendency to dwell upon harrowing details of accidents or 
illness grows upon some people, noticeably those whose 
lives are largely spent in renunciation for the well-being 
of others. 'Tis a most natural failing, and yet one which 
should be overcome, no matter how great the effort needed. 
To go about with our voices " dyed black" adds no sacred- 
ness to sorrow. Our private griefs and worries, our heavy 
cares and hopeless tasks are not subjects for general con- 
versation. They weary those upon whose attention they 
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are thrust, and if we persist in dwelling upon them wc 
must not be surprised if our conversation is not sought 
at the dinner-table or in the drawing-room. 

It is not polite to ask acquaintances what their child- 
dren's tuition costs them, where they buy their clothes, or 
what they pay for them ; neither is it allowable to request 
from a lady an account of her domestic service, nor to ask 
her what she pays her cook or parlor-maid. Her arrange- 
ments with her servants are personal matters, and any 
questions concerning them are in order only after you 
have frankly avowed your belief that she is a better man- 
ager of -a household than you, and that you desire to 
profit by her experience. Anything that suggests curiosity 
vulgarizes conversation as much as do remarks upon the 
cost of our clothes, our houses or any of our possessions. 
Slangy expressions, and flippant paraphrases that turn 
into ridicule expressions long associated with exalted 
sentiments, are flaws in the conversation of many people 
who speak thoughtlessly. No one can hope to be consid- 
ered a fine conversationalist who yields to the temptation 
to interlard speech with such phraseology. What is worse 
is that the habit grows until it dominates one's language, 
or crops out involuntarily, to the mortification of the 
speaker. 

Again, no matter how bright or how sensible are the 
things we say, they are not fully appreciated unless the 
voice be agreeable and under control. Anyone may ac- 
quire an agreeable conversational voice who will take the 
trouble to study vocal calisthenics. Some people have it 
naturally, but they are fewer than is commonly imagined. 
Even a naturally good speaking-voice may sound thin and 
wiry if no thought is given to the manner of using it. To 
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be able to carry it from a lower to a higher key, or vice 
versa^ without shouting or sinking into a whisper which 
may seem a proclamation of under-breeding, is not a difficult 
feat, but it is not always accomplished by well-bred people. 
Excitement in speaking is fatal to a good conversational 
voice. The orator and the actor do not yield to excite- 
ment, even when they seem actuated by it. Neither can 
anyone who aims to give or receive pleasure through con- 
versation. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

WHEN TO USE THE TERMS " LADY " AND "GENTLEMAN." 

The words " lady " and " gentleman " are so deeply 
rooted in our nomenclature and serve so good a purpose 
that their perversion to all sorts and conditions of uses is 
as much lo be regretted as the slight upon the strong and 
noble meaning of the words man and woman. The dis- 
tinctions between their wrong and right uses are not ob- 
scure, though they cannot be guaged by exact rules. The 
mistress of the house says to her servants — and to her 
children also, if they be still juveniles — " I expect some 
ladies to visit me to-morrow," but in referring to them in 
conversation with an adult, she may observe, " they are 
women of very quiet tastes." It would not be incorrect 
for her to say they are ladies of very quiet tastes, hence 
it is a mistake to assert that the words lady and woman 
can never be used interchangeably ; but it would be mani- 
festly inelegant, in speaking of the prospective guests to 
servants or to young children, to call them women. A 
matron may address or speak of young ladies as girls, but 
if she be not an intimate, it is more usual for her to 
speak of them as " young ladies " and to address them 
collectively as young women ; not that such a mode of 
address takes precedence of the salutation by name, but 
it is permissible on occasion. 

Delicacy may justify a refined, highly-bred woman in 
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speaking of another who sews for her as "a lady, who 
through reverses," etc., but such a woman would use the 
word " woman " outside of such a connection more fre- 
quently than " lady." The word lady is, however, much 
abused in just such a connection as this, without any good 
reason. The ludicrousness of " fore-lady," " sales-lady," 
etc., is discovered by contrasting therewith " fore-gentle- 
man," " sales-gentleman." One is really as sensible as 
the other. The alternate or correspondent of the word 
man is the word woman, and the word lady is not 
an equivalent term. 

In this country refinement and nobility of character are 
the chief qualities that regulate giving or withholding 
the title of lady, and these qualities no woman should 
claim for her herself, though she may strive faithfully and 
well to possess them. Gentlemen ask " if the ladies are 
at home." Chivalry bends the knee (poetically and met- 
aphorically nowadays) to " my lady ; " and refined custom 
has made the word " lady " preferable to any other when 
the universal sentiments of polite deference and formal 
consideration are to be expressed; but when a tribute 
to those graces and endowments which make a woman 
admirable is expressed, it is always her womanliness that 
is emphasized. 

The same reasoning applies to the words man and 
gentleman. Less tendency to the contradiction of terms 
is, however, noticeable in' the use of the masculine appel- 
lations. Manliness is an attribute which everyone 
honors, and the smallest boy rejoices to be thought 
worthy of being called manly. In so far as fashion has 
any use of choosing terms, she is strongly in favor of 
Saxon "man" and "woman." The general use of these 
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terms has been brought about by the abuse of "lady 
and "gentleman," and frequent references which in- 
clude the latter terms are now voted stilted and over- 
nice. 

" The men are looking for some ladies who would en- 
joy a game of tennis," says a polite host. " I can prom- 
ise all the young women a pleasant evening, for there 
will be a great many dancing men present," a hostess 
adds. One gentleman says to another, in expressing his 
admiration, " Miss Blank is my ideal of a lovely and lov- 
able woman " (mind he does not say of a lovely lady), but 
in the same breath he may say " Let us join the ladies 
(not the women) on the balcony," 

Grave censure is expressed in the words " he is not a 
gentleman," and only grave circumstances justify anyone 
in giving such a verdict. Well-bred people are supposed 
to be always worthy of being pronounced " ladies " and 
"gentlemen," but never to require these titles; hence the 
bad form of giving either word a ridiculous prominence 
in conversation. 

Another word, which is in danger of being made the 
target of ridicule, is " gentlewoman." It is a good word 
and expresses a great deal, but it loses its value when it 
occurs too often either in speech or writing. Its social 
meaning varies somewhat from the definition of the word 
" lady," but its actual meaning amounts to about the 
same. " Lady-like " and " gentlemanly " both have their 
proper uses. Their improper use is a sad gaucherie of 
speech, while "womanly" and "manly " rarely lead to 
misunderstanding and usually express all that is required 
of them. 

It is polite to assume for another that he or she is a 
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gentleman or a lady, because such an assumption leads to 
a high standard, which only the wilfully vulgar or the 
entirely untrained person will obviously depart from, and 
this polite social expedient certainly bespeaks for the two 
powerful words,, which express all its meaning and carry 
all its force, a most respectful and permanent hold upon 
the regard of those who have learned their full value. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

BALLS AND DANCING PARTIES. 

But little difEerence exists between the invitations to 
the most sumptuous private ball and those to a less pre- 
tentious dancing party, but there is enough to indicate 
the character of the entertainment. In no circumstances 
should a hostess use the words " ball " or " evening 
party " in her invitati&ns. The following is the usual 
form for invitations to a ball. 

Mrs, John Jones 

Requests the pleasure of your Company 

on Thursday Evenings December Ninths 

at Ten o'clock. 
3 West -^ist Street. 

Dancing. 

The guests invited to a ball may include less intimate 
acquaintances than those bidden to the more social hospi- 
talities of a party where dancing is not the sole amuse- 
ment, as it is at a ball. A party may include dancing, 
but a ball cannot take place without it. 

Supper is served later than at a party and is quite 
elaborate ; it may include any delicacy, from the universal 
oyster to canvas-back duck and terrapin. When the sup- 
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per is served at a stated hour, which usually is not before 
midnight, lemonade or punch of some kind, accompanied 
by some light refreshments, is generally placed where 
guests may help themselves at pleasure. 

Good music is, of course, a prime requisite, and fewer 
than four pieces are not usually considered adequate. 
The musicians are not usually visible, being concealed by 
some of the large foliage plants and shrubs that contribute 
to the floral decorations. Flowers, cut and growing, are 
utilized for ball-room decorations, and superb effects are 
produced by massing handsome blossoms. As small 
articles of bric-k-brac are removed and most of the 
furniture taken from the room in which the dancing takes 
place, there is no lack of opportunity for the florist to 
develop magnificent effects. Too high an illumination 
is scarcely possible, for brilliancy is the desideratum. 

Grande toilette is expected of the ladies, but elderly 
women are not compelled to adopt ddcolUti costume, and 
young girls forget the teachings of good taste when they 
appear in heavy satins and brocades. Young unmarried 
women have the privilege of wearing toilettes of dancing 
length, and the dignity of their chaperons is acknowl- 
edged by the freedom accorded them to assume jewels, 
which are eclipsed only by the beauty of their charges. 

A parquet floor is the tie plus ultra for dancing pur- 
poses, and when a house is provided with such a floor the 
carpets are taken up for the night. If the floor is not so 
constructed, the next best thing is to have it planed and 
waxed. Usually, however, the carpets are covered with 
crash. The chief objection to crash is that friction sepa- 
rates from it a great deal of fine lint, which, floating 

in the air enters the throats and lungs of dancers and 
18 
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causes pulmonary irritation. While recording the bane- 
ful effects of frequent dancing upon crasb, we must admit 
its hold upon those who dance in houses into which the 
modern luxury of parquet floors has not entered. 

Gentlemen and ladies do not enter a ball-room arm- 
in-arm, even if they be husband and wife. So great a 
gatuherie is such an entrie considered in France that a 
noble lady once made it the pretext for the ostracism of 
another lady, who entered the salon on the arm of her 
husband ; but as social favor, or the lack of it, often rests 
upon political situations in France, it is fair to believe 
that the punishment was dealt out for some other reason. 
A lady enters in advance of the gentleman who accompa- 
nies her, or side by side with the young woman she is 
chaperoning. 

All guests greet the hostess and her daughters, 
or the ladies who are receiving with her ; refraining, 
however, from offering to shake hands, even though 
they be of her inner circle, unless she intimates by 
an unmistakable sign that it is her intention to prac- 
tice this form of cordiality, which is not always done, as 
the strain of thus receiving a large number of people is 
apt to prove quite fatiguing. No one remains with the 
receiving party for a longer time than is necessary for a 
formal interchange of greetings ; to do so would be an 
evidence of thoughtlessness, and anyone who would tarry 
unnecessarily would be adjudged ignorant of lesr convenan- 
ces. 

The host never receives with his wife at a ball, but he is 
near at hand and lends his assistance toward making 
the occasion enjoyable for all. . It is the duty of gentle- 
men to pay their respects to him during the evening. 
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and though it is one often ignored by young men, it is an 
inexcusable lapse of good manners to neglect it. Gentle- 
men who dance and accept invitations for balls are guilty 
of a social solecism in not seeking partners and dancing. 
Most of them do, but there are some who betray as 
much fondness for being persuaded as an amateur vocal- 
ist before consenting to sing, and hostesses justly com- 
plain of the lack of consideration evinced by such. 

Gentlemen are expected to ask for introductions if 
they are not acquainted with ladies who are without 
partners for dances, and at a private ball a lady is not 
justified in refusing to dance with any gentleman who is 
introduced for this purpose, unless she has most justifiable 
grounds for so doing. Of course, it is not impossible 
that even among the guests invited to a private house there 
may be some who are less desirable partners than others ; 
but a lady must, unless governed by exceptional circum- 
stances, accept the discrimination which her hostess has 
exercised in sending out her invitations and abide by the 
chance acquaintanceship it may bring her, always re- 
membering that a ball-room acquaintance is not author- 
ized to presume on his introduction to the extent of even 
bowing to her after the evening is over, unless she first 
recognizes him. 

A lady who gives a large ball usually requests a few 
friends whose acquaintance is large to assist her in re- 
ceiving, and these relieve her of much solicitude by as- 
suming the responsibility of seeing that diffident young 
men and women are not " walled," as their more sprightly 
associates term it. Men introduce other men to the ladies 
of their own families and also to any other ladies whose 
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permission they may receive. A gentleman, who de- 
sires to present a friend, politely asks a young girl's 
chaperon if he may introduce Mr. Blank, provided it will 
be agreeable to Miss Blank. On receiving permission, 
he brings his friend up and presents him to the chaperon 
first and then to the young lady, and Mr. Blank returns 
the young lady to the chaperon soon after the dance. 
If a gentleman has been dancing with a young lady with 
whom he has previous acquaintance, a short promenade 
before leaving her with her party is not out of place and is 
quite agreeable after 4 dance, but a girl should not as- 
sume that it is to follow a dance with a stranger. He may 
have other engagements or contemplate bestowing his 
attentions elsewhere. In any event, his acquaintance 
with her should be conducted in the presence of the elder 
lady who accompanies her. This is only respectful to 
both ladies. 

Well-bred young men outnumber the thoughtless and 
ill-bred ; consequently a lady receives all the attention 
necessary to make such an occasion enjoyable, even if 
she be not a reigning belle or has only a limited ac- 
quaintance. Gentlemen who accompany ladies to balls 
endeavor to be near them when supper is announced, so 
as to attend them to the supper-room ; but if they are not, 
they must look for them and see they are being prop- 
erly cared for, before offering their services to others. If 
a gentleman has no prior claims upon his attention at 
this time, he should offer his arm to the lady with whom 
he has been talking or dancing, always recognizing first 
the superior claim of an elderly lady to consideration. 
The mother or chaperon takes his arm and the younger 
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lady walks beside her. It is not the best form for two 
ladies to each take an arm. A lady is not free to decline 
this attention, even though she may have expected it from 
another. 

Gentlemen should be careful to see that ladies 
are provided for before they attend to their own wants, 
and any gentleman may extend such formal attentions as 
offering to escort to the supper-room ladies who may be 
unattended, to bring them ices, find seats for them or to 
escort them to their carriages, and in all this his war- 
rant is his willingness to conform to the requirements of 
good breeding and compliment his hostess. He need not 
be deterred from showing such trifling attentions, nor 
need ladies decline them, because a formal introduction 
has not taken place. 

The host takes into supper the lady of greatest distinc- 
tion, but the hostess rarely goes in until very late, unless 
there is a gentleman present whom she wishes to speci- 
ally honor. Her attention is apt to be taken up with the 
duty of seeing that everybody is being attended. No 
gentleman is privileged to ask to escort her to the sup- 
per-room, this being an honor which she confers at will, 
and rarely upon a young man. It is more usual to have 
the supper-room open from the time dancing begins or 
soon after, than to defer until a late hour the announce- 
ment that supper is served, though in very large houses 
this is often done, because the limitiations of space do not 
interfere with comfort to the same extent as in smaller 
mansions. 

The hostess has a right to expect that her daughters or 
the young ladies who may be connected with her family 
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will receive prompt attention from the gentlemen present 
in the matter of being early asked for dances. At a ball 
a gentleman may ask for a dance that is placed a little 
ahead of the last one for which a lady is disengaged, and 
he may ask a lady who is engaged for several dances 
which one she can give him, but he may not, according to 
polite usage, ask her early in the evening for a dance that 
is arranged for a much later hour, when she has but few 
intervening engagements. Young ladies should not for- 
get engagements, nor give to one gentleman the dance 
they have refused another, unless previously engaged for 
it. This warning against forgetfulness might, perhaps, 
be quite as fittingly addressed to the spirit of coquetry 
which sometimes (not often, however, and never of course, 
maliciously) leads to misunderstandings, the polite with- 
drawal of one gentleman in favor of another and some- 
times, we fear, some unpleasant reflections on the ways 
of girls — which it is usually conceded are past finding 
out. 

Etiquette permits a young lady to accord two dances 
to the same gentleman at a ball, but it does not permit 
him to ask for a third. Dancing is kept up until the 
small hours, and the german is usually danced after some 
time has been devoted to other round and square dances. 
If supper is served at a specified hour, the german follows 
it, and those who participate have a hot supper served 
for them later. The popularity of the german, which is 
also styled the cotillon, tends towards the exclusion of 
all figures not belonging to its variations, and sometimes 
the invitations sent out, instead of being in the form 
given at the beginning of this chapter, read 
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Mrs, John Jones 

At Home 

Thursday Evefiing^ December Ninths 

at Nine 0^ clock, 

3 West i\st Street. 

Cotillon at Ten. R, S. V. P. 

For a party the invitations usually read 

Mr, and Mrs,. John Jones 

Request the plecuure of your Company 

Thursday Evenings December Ninths 

at Nine <P clock. 

3 West list Street, 

Dancing after eleven. 

Sociability is more marked at a party tnan at a ball, 
and less elaboration in the appointments is demanded, 
though very often quite as great a degree of magnificence 
is noticeable. Music, and occasionally recitations, with 
conversation, fill up the time until the announcement of 
supper (which may be as elaborate or as light as may be 
desired) ; and after supper round and square dances or the 
fascinating german is danced. Dancing is not, however, 
kept up until a very late (or early) hour, half-past one 
o'clock being considered a suitable time for saying the 
latest adieux. 
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Invitations to balls are enclosed in two envelopes and 
sent by post or messenger, according to the views of the 
hostess regarding the two methods of distributing them. 
Even if she decide in favor of the special service for balls, 
she may still consider it proper to send her party invita- 
tions by post, and may enclose each in one or two envel- 
opes, according to the degree of formality with which she 
desires to invest the affair, always remembering that it 
will be accepted as a suggestion of what is to follow. If 
she proposes to make the affair as splendid as possible, 
it is quite fitting that she should employ the double en- 
closure and, if she prefer, deliver them by her private 
servant. A lady who proposes to employ but two musi- 
cians and provides only such light refreshments as cakes, 
ices, tea, coffee, cold fowl and sandwiches, would not be 
acting wisely in sending out her invitations in a preten- 
tious manner. 

An elaborate supper for a ball or party includes both 
hot and cold dishes, and nothing which the market 
furnishes is deemed too elaborate. Game birds of the 
smaller species are served cold, the larger birds hot; 
boned fowl is especially liked, and salads in variety and 
profusion are considered essential ; rich patties of various 
sorts and truffled and scolloped dishes in variety reinforce 
the list, while cake, ices, flowers, fruit and candelabra add 
to the beauty of the feast. Champagne is a favorite 
beverage, but a discreet hostess, who is entertaining 
young men with whose tastes and habits she is unac- 
quainted, is very careful about the beverages she offers. 
Lacking this forethought, a lady may allow her butler to 
furnish it unreservedly, and its use may be abused by 
those to whom its cool and pungent qualities are so re- 
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freshing after the exercise of the dance that its after- 
effects are forgotten. Claret-punch, lemonade and other 
light beverages are also furnished at such suppers. It is 
but kind to attribute to the thoughtlessness of youth 
the abuse of anything provided by a hostess for gratify- 
ing the palates of her guests, but the kindest way to 
prevent results which sometimes lead to the dropping of 
a young man's name from the social list ''until he 
shall have learned better " is to reduce the liability to 
error, 

A mistake which gentlemen sometimes make is in 
asking a lady if she is engaged for a dance. This is not 
correct form. A gentleman should request the honor or 
pleasure, or, if he be on terms of intimacy which make 
less formality permissible, he may vary his request to 
suit the circumstances ; but he should not ask if she 
is engaged for it. If she is, he will learn so from her 
reply ; and if she is not, he should not compel her to ac- 
knowledge the fact, perhaps after the music for that dance 
has begun to roll out. 

A lady who wishes to invite one or two members from 
large families, but is prevented because of the size of 
her list and the limitations of her house, often asks what 
course is open, aside from inviting the entire family. 
There should be no trepidation felt in sending invitations 
to a family, because it is not usual for more than three 
members from one family to accept invitations to the 
same entertainment. If the family comprises two sons 
and four daughters, all out, it would not be good form 
for all to respond to invitations to a dancing party, where 
dancing men are usually in the minority. Two sisters 
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might in such a case accept if both the brothers also 
accepted, otherwise it would be considerate for all the 
sisters but one to refrain from accepting. 
' Lack of room is the cause often assigned for not invit- 
ing the mothers of young girls, and those who adhere 
faithfully to the theory of chaperonage for dibutantes are 
often sorely tried to know how to proceed when invitations 
for their daughters are received and they are not in- 
cluded. A way out of the difficulty might be found if those 
who condense their formal dancing parties into one grand 
affair in a season were to divide the festivity into several 
smaller ones, and invite at least a few matrons who enjoy 
dancing from the chaperon's point of view. The thought- 
ful observer of social affairs must insist upon the wisdom 
of some more mature and dignified care than a young 
brother is wise and thoughtful enough to bestow, although 
the supreme necessity of the chaperon has never been 
felt in this country as in Europe. We may, in common 
with all newly established society, lack fixed standards of 
excellence, but we have some very exalted ones, and 
in cities where the most exclusive society is thought by 
some to be rather slow and tame, and to display many 
points which are designated as puritanical foibles, a 
hostess is the recognized chaperon of every young girl 
who becomes the recipient of her hospitalities. Such a 
hostess excludes wine from the refreshment offered young 
men and scrutinizes carefully the name of the stranger 
for whom an invitation is sought, even though he may be 
the social lion of the moment. She respects uprightness 
of purpose, but she exacts equal respect for appearances 
and has the firmness to drop from the list any young 
woman who displays a penchant for staircase flirtations. 
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Severe she may seem to those who fall beneath her dis- 
pleasure and ultra-exclusive to those whose free and easy 
ways unlock not the gate to the social citadel in which 
she is intrenched, but her principles are the safeguard 
of society. 

A hostess should guard against crowding her rooms, 
and, in arranging for dancing space, should not omit to 
leave a margin for chairs for those who do not dance, as 
well as for those who desire to rest between dances. An 
awning to protect guests from the curbstone to the vesti- 
bule, and a serving man to assist from their carriages ladies 
unattended by gentlemen, number the carriages and give 
duplicate cards with their numbers upon them to the 
guests and their coachmen, are also necessary to the 
prof)er reception of guests. A servant inside the vestibule 
opens the door as guests approach, and, unless the do- 
mestic retinue is large or specially reinforced for the occa- 
sion, directs them to the dressing-rooms. A maid in the 
lady's dressing-room is always useful in smoothing drap- 
eries or repairing the ravages of the evening upon dainty 
toilettes. 

People who essay dancing should thoroughly under- 
stand what they attempt. Dancing is an art, not the 
most intellectual, perhaps ; but great intellects have been 
humbled by its mysteries. Competent teachers are to be 
found in every city, and the changes that take place 
from year to year are not difficult to those who maintain 
a general acquaintance with the evolution of the amuse- 
ment. For a long time the waltz held sway, and though 
it has not lost supremacy, fashion does not now exclude the 
polka in all its modifications, nor does it prevent those 
who never permitted themselves to be swayed beyond a 
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languid glide from joining in the old-fashioned lively 
dance which we are beginning quite generally to call Sir 
Roger de Coverly. Under this name lurks a dignity 
which the inspiring music cannot quite shake off, and the 
dance is more enjoyable for not being turned into a 
romp. 

The cotillon, or german, as it is most frequently called, 
is the most fashionable and the most fascinating dance 
of balls and parties. With its technical features it is not 
the business of etiquette to deal, but there is a certain 
etiquette apart from this which may be defined. Partners 
may be engaged beforehand and usually are, but a 
gentleman may on the night of the ball request a young 
lady to do him the favor of dancing it with him, provided 
all the couples who are to take part have not specially 
rehearsed and arranged for all the figures. As any num- 
ber may dance it, those who have not previously practised 
the figures are not debarred from joining; but they 
should not take places near the head, as this would be apt 
to enrage the mildest-mannered man who ever assumed 
leadership, and if anything could be urged in justification 
of displaying his wrath, it would be the blunders of am- 
bitious participants, who would do very well were they 
to take places that would give them opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with the figure before their turn came for 
dancing. 

All who dance the german should be prepared to con- 
sider everyone else in the circle as having been introduced 
to them, and a gentleman is at liberty to take out any lady 
participating. Favors are always introduced, and some- 
times they are quite expensive, but not necessarily so. 
Odd or pretty trifles, the distribution of which is calcu- 
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lated to promote merriment, are suitable. Sometimes 
flowers only are offered, and previous to their distribution 
the bouquets and boutonnih'es are arranged in ingenious 
devices, which add to the effectiveness of their bloom. 

The leader of the german is selected by the 
hostess, and if she has daughters out, one of them be- 
comes his partner. To be a successful leader, a gentle- 
man must thoroughly understand what he attempts ; and 
such a one is a source of satisfaction to a hostess and is 
always very popular, even though he enforce the rule 
against dancing out of turn, which some young people 
are apt to disregard. The leader of the music is in- 
formed in regard to the selections for each figure, and 
the programmes are tastefully engraved or printed. If a 
gentleman engages a lady beforehand for the german, he 
sends her a bouquet. 

A large number of bouquets is often sent to cUbutantes 
when their coming out is the occasion of a ball. This is 
supposed to be gratifying, but it has its objections, as 
they must be carried or suspended by ribbons on the arm 
in order to display them, and even such beautiful burdens 
may become wearisome. A thoughtful hostess does not 
permit the pretty girl brimming with animation to be 
taken out frequently, to the neglect of the plainer or 
more serious ones ; and well-bred young men never disre- 
gard her suggestions to distribute their attentions more 
generally, if need be. 

Some very unique figures are introduced in the german, 
and they are quite enjoyable and beyond criticism on 
grounds of decorum; but fast and furious variations, 
which may be proper exponents of athletic skill, are not 
fit amusements for a ball-room. 
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Because city houses do not often permit of sufficient 
space, it has come to be fashionable to give private balls 
at public assembly rooms ; and while conservative taste 
is inclined to object to this innovation, it certainly has 
the advantage of giving ample space for the dowager as 
well as the dancer, and helps solve the question of how to 
entertain one's five hundred friends without packing them 
into a space not adequate for half that number. The 
decorations are arranged to give the place as much as 
possible the air of a private residence, and the name of 
the place is designated in the invitations. There are but 
few establishments which can boast of ball-rooms suited to 
the exactions of those who entertain luxuriously, and this 
serves to establish a prestige which would disappear, were 
not their names synonymous with elegance and exclu- 
siveness. The following is the form usually observed 
when a ball is given at a fashionable hotel or assembly 
room : 

Mr, and Mrs, John Jones 

Request the pleasure of your Company 

Thursday Evenings December Ninths 

at Nine o'clock, 

Delmonico^s. 

The etiquette of after-calling within a week or ten days, 
personally or by card, is the same as when such an affair 
takes place in a private house. 

Before issuing invitations for a ball a lady cancels her 
indebtedness in the way of calls due, provided, of course, 
she is socially indebted to any whom she intends to in- 
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vite. In sending invitations to near acquaintances or to 
strangers in town whom one may have met in another 
city or with whose family one may have social affiliations, 
it is customary to enclose the visiting cards of host and 
hostess. With an invitation extended to an unmarried 
gentleman only the host's card is enclosed. 

Military, charity, and civic balls are, of course, under 
the charge of stewards and committees, whose duty it is to 
attend to all the details for the comfort ^and enjoyment of 
guests. A list of patronesses, consisting of the names of 
ladies of established social prestige, is considered es- 
sential to the success of any public fHe that is con- 
ducted in thoroughly good form. The presence of a com- 
mittee of hostesses, made up of dignified matrons, adds 
a distinction, without which such affairs cannot be said to 
reach the level of high social elegance. The circum- 
stances which are accepted as justifying the absence of 
chaperons at private balls and parties do not apply to 
public entertainments. To the latter a young girl does 
not go without her mother or a chaperon. In large cities 
it is not convenable, but that in less prominent locali- 
ties it is not looked upon as a breach of etiquette 
we are aware, and many questions regarding the observ- 
ances which should characterize a young lady's deport- 
ment under the circumstances are at hand. It is with a 
desire to oblige by giving the advice requested, and not 
with a view of offering asocial code which shall be inferior 
to the highest or adapted only to special localities, that we 
add to this chapter the following remarks. 

A lady who attends a ball escorted by a gentleman may 
consider that she has the first claim upon his attentions. 
She is his partner for the opening march or quadrille and 
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for the figure which precedes supper. In the supper- 
room she should rely upon him to see that her wants are 
attended to, and if he be remiss she can only request the 
attendance of a servant. The gentleman sees that she 
has partners for as many dances as she cares to partici- 
pate in, and he asks her permission before introducing 
anyone. As introductions in ball-rooms are supposably 
for making gentlemen acquainted with ladies who will 
favor them by dancing, she should not permit an introduc- 
tion unless prepared to grant the request which follows ; 
but the privilege of refusing to dance is always accorded 
her. She does it as politely as she would decline the re- 
quest of a guest beneath a friend's roof, but she need not 
sit the dance out, as she would in the latter instance, un- 
less she wishes to make her refusal as delicate as possible. 
The gentleman who asks her may be almost an entire 
stranger, though one whom upon longer acquaintance she 
would find a most agreeable partner, and if she wishes to 
spare him the pain of ascribing her refusal *to personal 
reasons she may remain seated. If she were accompanied 
by an elderly lady and the gentleman had requested the 
latter's permission to ask for a dance and had shown the 
deference which a well-bred young man would exercise, 
she might feel free to avail herself of the pleasure. We 
think this point illustrates, as well as any that could 
be presented, the way in which a young girl's pleasure in 
society is enhanced by the presence of a friend older than 
herself, who can be relied upon to form correct judgments 
upon matters which her immaturity does not permit her 
to decide for herself. 

Very late hours are objectionable at any ball, and es- 
pecially at public balls. To be on the floor for every 
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dance is a feat some girls pride themselves upon achiev- 
ing ; sometimes it is an ordeal submitted to by those who 
do not wish to appear unkind, but it is attended with too 
much fatigue, which the next day usually yields to com- 
plete exhaustion, to be advisable, even if it were not con- 
sidered better form to maintain repose part of the time. 
It is always a lady's privilege to suggest the hour of leav- 
ing, and when there is a likelihood of engagements for 
dances being made which will prolong the departure be- 
yond a suitable time, it should be understood beforehand 
how far it is safe to fill the programme. 
19. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HOSTESS AND GUEST. 

Long visits are apt to prove severe tests or delightful 
proofs of friendship. Their thorough enjoyment depends 
largely upon the tact of both guest and hostess, and the 
sacred sentiment of hospitality really underlies a great 
deal of genuine but misdirected effort to keep one's 
guests constantly entertained when, perhaps, the oppor- 
tunity to rest is what is most craved. An invitation to 
pay a visit may be as cordial as can be desired, but it 
should always contain explicit mention of the length of 
time for which a guest is invited, and also of the day 
when it will be convenient to receive him or her. To 
some minds this is not consistent with cordiality, but 
careful consideration of its advantages is apt to prepos- 
sess one in its favor. 

In sending an invitation to a friend to visit at a place 
situate off the regular lines of travel, it is obligatory to 
send precise and explicit directions regarding tlie best 
means of reaching it. A gentleman who has a full stable 
at his country place will always offer to send to the rail- 
way station for a guest, even though the distance be 
long and conveyances are always to be obtained there ; 
but a guest should not depend upon his host's kind- 
ness in this matter if he knows that he keeps but one 
or two horses and it be possible to hire a conveyance. 
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When ladies are expected, it is a pleasant courtesy to 
welcome them at the station, though a busy hostess may 
be excused from this if she sends her carriage or de- 
putes some member of the family, or even sends her maid, 
to await their arrival and escort them to her house. Men 
usually look after their own luggage, but it is essential 
that ladies travelling alone should be met by somebody 
who will take their checks and see to the speedy transfer 
of their baggage. 

On arriving at the house the guests are detained 
downstairs until after their luggage has been placed 
in their rooms, to which they are then shown ; and if 
several hours intervene between their arrival and the 
serving of the next meal, they are asked if they will have 
a cup of tea or coffee sent upstairs, unless a luncheon is 
to be spread especially for them in the dining-room. 
Fresh drinking-water should always be at hand and facil- 
ities for a bath in readiness. 

A guest does not bring a valet or a maid without per- 
mission, and a host or hostess, remembering this, will 
always think to assure an elderly person that the favorite 
attendant is expected as a matter of course, while they 
may feel no hesitancy in withholding the privilege from 
a younger person. A hostess should send a maid to 
ascertain if help would be agreeable to a lady guest in 
unpacking, etc., and should assure her guest that she may 
feel free to call for assistance whenever she desires it. 
A guest will, however, bear in mind the extent of the 
domestic retinue and the number of guests in the house, 
and will abstain from making too many demands. 

Guests are asked to mention their usual hours for 
breakfasting and are informed when the family meal 
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is served, and though the hours may vary, no one should 
be expected to make radical changes for the sake of an 
early meeting. It is often impossible or impracticable 
for the hostess to regulate her domestic manage so as to 
make this meal as delightfully informal as she would like 
to have it, because in this country the difficulty of obtain- 
ing efficient servants who will work together in harmony 
often results in reducing the domestic force to two, some- 
times to one ; and the domestic routine is proportionately 
simplified. When this is the case a guest should submit 
to the consequences of having accepted the invitation and 
appear promptly at the breakfast table, or else state un- 
mistakably a preference to sleeping over the breakfast 
hour and be content with a biscuit upon rising. To a 
guest who expresses such a preference a hostess should 
yield without demur. She may add a cup of chocolate 
to the biscuit she provides, but she need not feel com- 
pelled to have an elaborate second breakfast prepared. 
It is a gracious act for guests to appear at the early 
breakfast, if possible, but their failure to do so should 
not be emphasized by frequent references to it. The 
tardy appearance of a guest at the dinner table is not, 
however, excusable, and while host and hostess are bound 
by the obligations of hospitality to overlook this rude- 
ness, for such it really is, they are justified in considering 
it a violation of their hospitality. 

The motive for giving and accepting invitations is, 
or should be, the desire for seeing our friends, sharing 
our pleasures with them and creating for them new 
sources of enjoyment ; but there is danger of over- 
doing even in the exercise of these kindly sentiments, 
and the persistency with which entertainment is proffered 
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sometimes makes it an oppressive bore instead of a de- 
lightful hospitality. People who go to the country in the 
summer are usually content to spend a large proportion 
of their time in delicious idleness, which to the habitual 
dweller in the country, or to one who takes pleasure only 
in active enjoyment, appears quite humdrum. It is bliss 
to be allowed to enjoy this state of tranquillity, and those 
who appreciate it are easy guests to entertain, if allowed 
to follow their own bent. To such persons forced social 
observances rob a visit to the country of its ideal charm. 
They do not care for the sociality which involves ceremon- 
ious dressing or ceremonious conversation, and they are 
sometimes called peculiar or grumpy because they avow 
their preference for a shady balcony and a book which 
they can open and shut at pleasure. When a dweller in 
cities is invited to a country place, it is a boon to be 
allowed to enjoy the country and the friends who have 
invited him, without feeling obliged to enter into the 
pursuits of a circle with which he may have little in com- 
mon, or with whose members time permits only the 
exchange of wearying formalities. A hostess, either in 
town or country, should feel free, after learning the 
wishes of a guest in this respect, to absent herself as much 
as may be necessary to the unbroken performance of her 
daily round of social and domestic duties. On n6 account 
should she communicate to her guests the small or large 
worries which her manage may cost her. If her servants 
presume upon the presence of guests to neglect their 
duties or become insolent, she will make no mention of 
the fact ; if compelled, as sometimes is the case, to ac- 
knowledge that her cook has suddenly departed she will 
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not explain that it was against a '* houseful of company " 
that this irate functionary suddenly rebelled. 

Where entertainer and entertained are mutually inter- 
ested in social affairs, the hostess announces the arrival of 
her friends by some social ceremony, and so far as possi- 
ble regulates her sociality in the manner that will afford 
most pleasure to her guests during their stay ; but she is 
not compelled by any social canon to ignore all social 
events which do not include her guests, provided they 
have come for a long stay. Often guests accept an invi- 
tation with the proviso that they be allowed the oppor- 
tunity of accepting transient hospitalities from other 
friends living in the vicinity. Such social freedom is an 
appreciable advantage to both hostess and guest. 

Invitations may be asked for men who are guests of 
a house more freely than for ladies, but a hostess on 
terms of intimacy with another lady who is about to give 
a ball or german or a large party may request the court- 
esy of an invitation for a person of either sex who may be 
sojourning at her house. As dancing men are always 
at a premium, they are rarely, if ever, unwelcome, and 
a hostess seldom limits the number of her invitations so 
as to exclude a friend's guest from a garden party or any 
owVAooi fite, A lady who is visiting should acknowledge 
all social attention shown her, but it is not expected that 
she will make calls upon people whom she has met only 
casually. Friends of her hostess who call during her 
visit may express a polite hope to see her again, but this 
does not necessitate a call, though an invitation to dinner 
or a formal sit-down tea does, even if it be not accepted. 

A gentleman is expected to acknowledge all invitations 
as he would under any other circumstances. His hostess 
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may leave his card for him when this formality is intended 
to take the place of a call upon such of her friends as 
have honored him with invitations, in which her own 
family shared ; but a highly-bred man does not exact this 
of a hostess, except in instances where his immediate 
departure after a festivity leaves no other course open. 

Guests who are to take their departure by an early 
train should not expect to see their hosts in the morning 
before departing, although Americans who entertain are, 
by some, held to be lacking in cordiality because they 
prefer to say good-bye on the previous evening. There 
is really no good reason for unfavorable criticism, and it 
is much better all around to conclude leave-taking before 
the moment of departure arrives. 

The sacredness of hospitality imposes obligations upon 
both host and guest which neither should regard lightly 
and the violation of which is a serious fault. The happi- 
ness and contentment of a guest are in the keeping of the 
host, and, consequently, whatever divergence of opinion 
or practice may divide them or make itself felt should be 
given as little attention as possible. One may discover 
grave faults in the other, which, under less intimate au- 
spices, would pass undetected ; but they must be passed 
over without comment, unless seriously compromising to 
the dignity of either. 

A lady, who endeavors to widen the social horizon of a 
young girl who is a distant relative or a marriage connec- 
tion, may discover faults of breeding, which, unless cured, 
will materially lessen the respect really due the young 
woman, and which her infelicities of speech or manner did 
not prevent her early associates from showing her. The 
duty of remedying such defects, without seeming to be 
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ofBcious or imperilling her character as a hostess, is a dif- 
ficult and delicate one, and a young girl should not add 
to its hardship by assuming that her friend is an unwilling 
hostess because she endeavors to prove herself a wise 
counsellor. 

People who have partaken of another's salt are morally 
bound to respect its savor. Perhaps no one intention- 
ally disregards this fact, but a careless way of alluding 
in conversation to mishaps that occurred at a friend's 
house leaves the unpleasant impression that fuller de- 
tails remain unrelated only through lack of opportunity 
or audience. The faults of one's children, the insubor- 
dination of one's servants, the inconvenience of one's 
domicile, its too sequestered location, distance from 
neighbors, etc., are neither pleasant nor profitable themes 
for conversation. Even by those who may be said to 
have an interest in the family you have just quitted a 
thoughtless allusion to your criticism may be made which 
will some time reach those who have given of their best, 
and the natural deduction will be that your visit was not 
a source of pleasant reminiscence. It is better to speak 
of that which was enjoyable and omit all reference to that 
which was not. 

The telegraph service is available to every one at small 
cost, and a guest who is obliged to change the time of 
starting upon a journey in response to an invitation 
should resort to it to inform his expectant host, provided 
the deviation from the original plan is not made in time 
to permit of notifying by letter. A hostess may request 
a guest to postpone the day of departure, but such a re- 
quest coming from any other member of the family with- 
out the reinforcement of her request is valueless, so far 
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as it can be relied upon to prolong a visit. Thoughtless 
young people in a burst of enthusiasm often ask their 
friends to remain longer than the time originally specified, 
but even though a guest be the special friend of a son or 
daughter, it is the matron of the house who dispenses its 
hospitalities and an invitation to partake of them is not 
socially valid without her sanction. 



CHAPTER XXXiri. 



children's parties. 



Invitations to children's parties are issued in the 
names of the little people, and it is a pleasant task for a 
little man or woman to write them and address them to 
friends. The invitations may be engraved, but they are 
more frequently written upon small note-sheets, which are 
always obtainable at first-class stationers' shops, and en- 
closed in small envelopes. If the festivity in prospect be 
a Christmas tree or an Easter-egg hunt or other special 
occasion, the sheet may be embellished with a colored 
^SS^ a tiny tree or any other appropriate symbol. The 
form varies but little whatever the occasion may be, and 
the following is within the capacity of most boys and girls 
who are beyond nursery teachiftg. 

Miss Lilly Ware 

requests the pleasure of 

Miss Clara Brown! s Company 

on Wednesday y June Twentieth ^ 
front Three until Five o*clock. 

3 West 31J/ Street. 

Those who are invited should accept or decline 
promptly, and their responses should be worded to agree 
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with the invitation. This may seem a trifling matter to 
many, and some may consider invitations and replies in the 
third person altogether too stilted, but the thoughtful will 
recognize its value both in simplifying the formula and in 
impressing immature hosts and hostesses with the dignity 
of their position as entertainers, something which the ex- 
uberance of childhood is apt to overlook. Of course, the 
elders of the family understand best what form of amuse- 
ment is adapted to the little guests, and arrange accord- 
ingly. Dancing is always in order, and sometimes a few 
figures from the german, not too difficult for all to take 
part in, are introduced, pretty little favors being distrib- 
uted. Sometimes somebody skilled in performing 
magic, or what seems to the wide-open eyes of childhood 
to be such, entertains the little folks until the time for 
serving refreshments, which it is needless to add are 
always enjoyed by children, especially if they include 
cake and cream. 

At an Easter party inexpensive little boxes in the shape 
of eggs may be filled with confectionery and presented to 
the little guests by their small entertainer, or they may 
be secreted in a room from which the smaller and more 
fragile articles have been removed, their hiding places 
not being made too difficult of finding and yet enough so 
to stimulate the efforts of the hunters. If preferred, 
shells may be used instead of the boxes ; their contents 
having been removed, they are ornamented with brush or 
pen, and a narrow ribbon is run through the openings in 
the ends and knotted to form a loop. They serve the 
purpose quite well and but little time is required to color 
or ornament them. The hunt is the main source of pleas- 
ure, and in order to be among the first who succeed in 
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finding an egg tiny people sometimes become too eager, 
but a little restraint usually tempers their zeal and all 
have an equal chance in searching for the treasure. 

If the occasion be a Christmas party, the tree is natur- 
ally the centre of interest ; it should contain a trifle for 
each one present, the parents of the little guests being 
often invited to place upon it some of the gifts they 
propose making. It may be both impossible and 
undesirable to try to impress childhood with a too firm 
faith in Santa Claus, but the good old myth adds to the 
amusement and gives bright boys and girls a chance to 
guess who the old man really is who suddenly appears 
dressed so as to conceal his features, and who at once be- 
gins calling the names of those. present as he takes the 
gifts from the tree. If after all the presents are distributed 
and his great coat and fur cap removed, an older boy, who, 
a few minutes before was assisting in the merry-making, 
stands revealed, with a shaggy beard nearly covering his 
face and some jingling bells fastened to his wrists, the 
mirth of the very small people usually becomes infectious 
and quite pleasing enough to convince the most strenuous 
objector to shams that this is an innocent one. Sunshine 
in the eyes of childhood dies out all too soon to darken 
it by ascetic endeavors to disillusionize their harmless 
fancies. 

At birthday parties the birthday cake, with as many 
tiny colored candles set about its edge as the child is 
years old, is, of course, of special importance. The 
candles may be allowed to burn for awhile, and when 
the remainder of the feast has received due attention the 
one whose birthday is thus honored blows out the candles 
and, if old enough, cuts the cake according to marks 
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already made for the purpose. After it has been passed 
around and eaten, the festivities are usually concluded. 
It is not usual to mention birthdays in the invitation, and 
guests are not expected to make presents. Members 
of the family, of course, consult their own inclinations, 
but they are careful to impress upon the little host or 
hostess that it is the company of friends and not their 
gifts that has been requested. Such gatherings of child- 
ren afford excellent opportunities for impressing upon 
them the beauty of politeness and the desirability of culti- 
vating a gracious and lovable spirit. The small enter- 
tainer is likely to prefer the favorite playmate and to dis- 
play more favor toward one than another, and, unless this 
tendency be restrained in childhood, the art of cultivat- 
ing and gracefully dispensing the hospitalities and 
courtesies of home is acquired only with difficulty in later 
life. 

Late evening parties for young children or even for 
older students have not the approval of sensible people. 
If the hours for school interfere with an afternoon cele- 
bration, the evening festivities should be concluded at a 
seasonable hour. 

The ideal entertainment for children is an out-door party 
in summer time, where sunshine and shade intermingle 
and where the little people may have more freedom than 
the limitations of a house usually afford. Anyone who can 
give them the pleasure of a lawn or garden party should 
never resort to the alternative of inviting th^m to a house 
party. 

No matter what the season or the occasion may be, 
children should not be over-dressed. White is always 
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pretty for girls, and jacket suits are adapted to all boys 
under the age when cutaway coats and long trousers are 
worn. 

Children who are well trained at home can usually 
be relied upon to make their bow to their entertainers 
when they enter the room, and whatever awkwardness 
may be felt is easily put to flight by the elder people who 
supervise the affair. A little formality is necessary to 
counteract the overflow of spirits which is apt to be 
manifested when several children meet together, and 
those children who are taught to observe its requirements 
rarely develop into the ungainly boy who dreads to ap>- 
pear even in the presence of his mother's guests, or the 
loud-voiced girl whose vocal shrillness is a mortification 
to her friends. No one would rob children of the right 
to frolic, but a wise discrimination should be made as to 
time and place. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The most approved style of stationery is of fine quality, 
plain and heavy, and either white or a pale cream tint. 
It is well-established in fashionable favor, and bids fair 
to retain its popularity, frequent changes in the style of 
one's stationery being considered vulgar. Letter-sheets 
are of medium size, and envelopes are square and large, 
requiring only one fold in the sheet. Rather narrow, 
oblong envelopes and wide note-sheets requiring two folds 
are obtainable at all fashionable stationers, and they 
receive the preference of many persons of refined taste ; 
but the square envelope and its corresponding style of 
letter-sheet may be said to be the choice of the majority 
of cultured people. Note-sheets and envelopes are 
somewhat smaller than those devoted to more formal 
epistles. Cards are still used to some extent for informal 
notes, but they are gradually giving way to the small 
note-sheets. 

Strict conformance with polite usage necessitates the 
use of wax for sealing all letters not coming under the 
head of "business, but it would be idle to affirm that the 
gummed envelope is passed over in favor of the more 
ceremonious seal by the majority of people, or that those 
who adopt the quicker expedient necessarily leave them- 
selves liable to censure. 

303 
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Moistening the flap of the envelope or the backs of 
postage stamps with the lips or tongue is an offensive 
practice, inexcusable except in circumstances which leave 
no other course open, and a neat and simple alternative 
is offered in the provision of a small, clean sponge set in 
a shallow glass cup and saturated with water. 

Monograms are not often ordered nowadays, but those 
who have used them for a long time are apt to retain 
them, and in the case of elderly people it seems quite 
right that what has become a distinctive sign of their 
stationery should be perpetuated during their lifetime, 
provided it coincides with their desires. The fashion of 
using monograms is, however, dying out. Ladies some- 
times have their initials engraved in fac-simile upon the 
left-hand corner of the first page of note sheets, and the 
day of the week is similarly inscribed upon note cards ; 
but it is not general and may be considered the out- 
growth of personal fancy rather than a well-established 
fashion. Against the expression of a fancy which does 
not conflict with good taste, no objection can be urged, 
and to the young there is always a strong fascination in 
anything which evinces individuality. 

The writer's address in plain block letters, embossed 
or printed in colored ink across the top of the page, is 
thoroughly good form, and it is a sensible fashion, because 
the important information it conveys cannot well be lost 
sight of when it is so plainly e^cpressed. The name of 
one's country-place may take the place of the city address 
in summer, and if the residence be off the line of general 
communication, it is quite allowable to have the name of 
the nearest railway station and telegraph office printed 
in smaller letters. The address is kept well toward the 
right and the other matter toward the left. 
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Seals bear the imprints of crests, coats-of-arms, mottoes 
or emblems of those who use them, but the use of 
heraldic devices upon stationery is much less noticeable 
than formerly, and any attempt toward display in this 
direction is absurdly bad taste. Those to whom such 
emblems are an inheritance that has been transmitted 
through many generations usually consider the tendency 
to parade them vulgar in the extreme. Their proper use 
no one questions. 

Black writing ink is preferable to any other color, and 
unruled paper only is allowable. Those who write an 
unsteady, irregular hand may fortify themselves by plac- 
ing lines underneath the sheet,, which, to be visible 
through thick paper, must be black and heavy ; but on 
no account should a polite note be written upon ruled 
paper. 

Bulky letters are not elegant in appearance; conse- 
quently thin paper is permissible when the necessity for 
writing them exists. Except for voluminous foreign cor- 
respondence, however, the water-lined French paper is 
quit^ as thin as polite usage sanctions. This paper is 
not considered suitable for replying to invitations, as but 
one sheet is required. 

A married lady is always addressed as Mrs. John 
Brown and not as Mrs. Mary Brown. Thus, a letter 
addressed to her would bear the superscription : 

Mrs, John Brown, 

No. 411 Broad Street, 

Baltimore^ 

Md. 
20 
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Intimate friends and relatives are, of course, subject to 
no laws in regard to the form of address which shall 
begin the letter, but to those whose communication is 
governed by polite formalities she is 
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*^My dear Mrs, Brown: 

or 

" Mrs, John Brown^ 
Dear Madam : " 



The former indicates acquaintanceship and social 
equality. The latter form would be adopted by one lady 
writing to another with whom she had no acquaintance, 
but to whom she was privileged to refer for information, 
as, for instance, in the case of hiring a seamstress or 
governess who had been in the employ of Mrs. Brown 
and regarding whom she desired to learn Mrs. Brown's 
opinion or experience. 

The English fashion of omitting the name at the begin- 
ning of the letter and commencing with " Dear Madam," 
commends itself to many, and as such a letter occupies a 
position different alike from a friendly epistle or a strictly 
business communication, no objection can be urged to 
this formula : but when the name of the person written 
to is omitted from the top of the page, it should be added 
at the bottom a line below the writer's signature. Mrs. 
Jones, in writing such a letter, would not sign it with her 
husband's name, but with her own, thus : " Mary Roswell 
Jones," and in brackets below this she would write " Mrs. 
Frank R. Jones " in order that Mrs. Brown might know 
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how to address her. It would be very incorrect for her 
to sign herself Mrs. Frank R. Jones, which, though it be 
her lawful titky is not her name^ either socially or legally. 
An unmarried woman signs herself 

Mary Roswell Jones ^ 

prefixing " Miss *' in brackets if her correspondent is a 
stranger. It is not considered the best form for a lady to 
sign her initials, though if she prefers to write her name 

Mary R, Jones 

etiquette permits, but the fancy for writing names in full 
now prevails and it certainly commends* itself. Abbrevia- 
tions, initials and diminutives are not marks of elegance in 
a letter and are not introduced into the correspondence of 
well-bred, properly educated women. Men are privi- 
leged to sign their initials to formal communications. In 
sending Miss Brown a magazine accompanied by a note 
calling her attention to an article on a subject in which 
they are both interested, Mr. Jones does not sign himself 

J, A, Jones, 
Instead, he writes his name in full, 

James Arthur JoneSy 

unless he prefers to sign it 

James A, Jones. 

It is no longer necessary to leave a margin all around or 
on one side of the sheet, 
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A short note is written upon the first page of the sheet, 
a longer one is continued upon the third, and a letter is 
often written across the sheet upon the first and fourth 
pages and then lengthwise upon the second and third. 
People educated in earlier methods still hold to the fash- 
ion of filling the pages consecutively, but no one who con- 
sults the propriety of letter-writing ever crisscrosses a let- 
ter or fills in the blank space at the top of the first page. 
A short note written to a friend in the same city has the 
day of the week written at the bottom, to the left of the 
signature, and the address written above it if it be not 
printed at the top. A formal letter has the address written 
plainly at the top, unless it be printed upon the paper. 

Just how much cordiality or what degree of formality 
to express in the phrase with which a letter is concluded, 
is sometimes a difficult matter to settle. Our remarks 
upon this point may be accepted as applying to letters be- 
tween acquaintances. The prevailing formula for busi- 
ness letters will be given further on in the chapter. Cus- 
tom sanctions a sliding scale of expressions from which 
common sense must select those best suited to the writer's 
purposes. A lady, in writing a note to a new acquaintance 
to whom she wishes to show a friendly feeling and yet 
whom she has not known long enough to justify her in 
signing herself " Your friend," might end her note with 
" Yours very cordially," or " Yours very truly." " Very truly 
yours " sounds a little more formal and consequently would 
be more in accord with a less definite but not less polite 
communication. "Your friend and well-wisher" once 
gained place for itself by its euphonious sound, but in this 
age the redundancy it suggests does not meet with favor, 
this quality being as seriously reprobated in correspondence 
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as is the degree of brevity which suggests haste. Circum- 
stances which justify a hastily written note should not be 
made to cover the multitude of sins which are only rendered 
more conspicuous by " Yours hastily " at the end of a let- 
ter or note. 

Faults in letter writing are apt to magnify themselves 
under critical inspection, and even to the friendly eye 
they often appear greater than similar spoken errors. 
Bad spelling is not common nowadays, and, perhaps for 
this reason, seems a worse fault than when bad spelling 
characterized the correspondence of many distinguished 
people whose letters have been preserved ; but a single mis- 
spelled word acts unfavorably against the writer of a letter. 
A missive thus defaced prejudices the stranger whom he 
may have occasion to address and establishes an unfavora- 
ble basis for the opinion the recipient may form of him. 
Even a friend who knows his mental status well enough to 
believe the error was the result of carelessness is justified 
in being offended at the want of attention shown. " Any- 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well " is an 
old adage, which may be especially applied to letter-writ- 
ing, and it may be supplemented with the advice, to think 
well before writing at all. 

Young girls often ask if it is proper to write to gentle- 
men who have requested the favor of corresponding with 
them. Properly speaking, a gentleman does not request 
a young girl to correspond with him. Such a request, if 
made at all, should be made to her parents or guardians, 
whose judgment is formed according to the circumstances 
governing the request. Girls with mothers to advise them 
can have no better friends to consult when the propriety 
of establishing or continuing a correspondence with one of 
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the bther sex is in question, and a request to begin or carry 
on a correspondence unknown to parents should be 
treated with contempt by any young lady who desires to 
adjust her conduct to high standards of womanliness. 
Such a request could only emanate from an immature 
or unprincipled mind. 

Young girls who have been bereft of the refuge which a 
mother's love and care constitute, have asked what is 
the best course to pursue when a gentleman whom 
they have not known long, but whose acquaintance has 
been the source of much pleasure, desires the opportu- 
nity of continuing it through the medium of correspond- 
ence. Presuming that such a request is not made too 
hastily, a girl should bear in mind that men of refined 
tastes and sound principles do not make such a request 
of girls whom they believe to be in the habit of cor- 
responding with several men. A correspondence con- 
tinued between a young man and a young woman is 
usually with a definite object in view, and a young 
woman is wise in considering well whether she desires to 
encourage him or not in his hopes. A feeling that letter- 
writing may be conducted as a species of amusement, that 
whatever tactics either party may practise to promote the 
object are justifiable, provided neither commits himself or 
herself to a serious sentiment, and that it may be dropped 
without explanation whenever the fancy of either desires, 
is discreditable to manhood, unworthy of womanhood, and 
altogether lowering to the estimate of character which 
should form the basis of a friendly correspondence. 
Friendliness in this sense should have its full and exact 
interpretation. It is too often strained to excuse the 
successive steps by which a man, more frequently than a 
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woman, is led to believe that the pleasure of receiving 
frequent letters from him may be interpreted to mean more 
than a friendly interest, and the subsequent explanation or 
excuse that his letters were looked upon only as those of 
a friend is liable to be regarded as a poor and insufficient 
one. A girl who can only resort to such an excuse lowers 
herself in the estimation of conscientious people, and if 
she be capable of a searching, introspective analysis of 
her conduct, she cannot fail to feel regret and mortifica- 
tion. Highly bred girls, whether controlled by the opin- 
ions of society or a thoughtful consideration of the rules 
which should direct the conduct of a thoroughly womanly 
woman, do not indulge in a wide-spread correspondence 
with men. They know that it is undignified, that men 
whose friendship is worth prizing are not apt to cherish 
the confidence that was too easily gained and too fully 
expressed, and they who have been instructed in social 
principles are aware that while the man who boasts of the 
number of his correspondents commits an offence which 
all manly men condemn and which stamps him as less 
than a gentleman, still for the young woman who too 
readily enters into a correspondence there is also a feel- 
ing that is less respectful than for her whose fine reserve 
robs comment of power to injure. 

The ability to express one's self clearly and interestingly 
in letters is not given to all, but it may be cultivated to a 
certain extent if not attained to perfection. One should 
take plenty of time to write a letter or a note, should ex- 
press whatever fact or sentiment is to be conveyed in 
appropriate language tending neither toward curtness 
nor verbosity, and, having said all that is requisite, 
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should conclude with some phrase that forms a polite 
conclusion to the message or an easy link between it 
and the signature. 

Every man and woman should know how to correctly 
formulate a business letter. Opportunity has been 
afforded the writer of examining business communica- 
tions from the leading mercantile houses of the United 
States, and with slight and unimportant exceptions the 
same general system prevails. In some respects very 
decided departures are evident from the formula which 
obtains in European countries, but this fact is not a dis- 
paragement to correspondents on either side of the water. 

In writing to a married lady on a matter of business a 
correspondent would address her at the top of the sheet 
as 

Mrs. John B. Jones ^ 

Houston^ Texas. 

Dear Madam : — 

To an unmarried woman the form is 

Miss Kate Jones ^ 

Houston^ Tkkos, 

Dear Lady : — 

The use of the word " Lady " in this sense is of latfe 
acceptance, and is the most satisfactory salutation which 
our language affords for the purpose, since we really 
have no word in the feminine gender of the same value 
as Sir in the masculine. 

A gentleman is addressed as 
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Mr, John B, Janes, 

Houston^ Texas. 

Dear Sir : — 

The salutation " My dear Sir," " My dear Madam," etc., 
IS sometimes used, but this form presupposes acquaint- 
anceship if not cordiality, and unless these actually exist 
they should not be suggested. 

Sometimes three lines are written upon in indicating the 
address, and when this is the case the arrangement varies 
to the following : 

Mr, John B. Jones ^ 

27 Rush Street y 

Houston, Texas. 
Dear Sir: — 

When writing to a firm or company composed of two or 
more, " Gentlemen " or " Dear Sirs " take the place of 
" Dear Sir." 

Several phrases are in general use as conclusions to 
business letters, and the choice depends somewhat on the 
degree of formality expressed by the salutation. If the let- 
ter commences " Dear Sir," the conclusion is " Yours re- 
spectfully." If " My dear Sir " constitute the salutation, 
the conclusion may be ** Very truly yours " or " Yours 
truly." "Yours, etc.," is not considered respectful. 
These formulas are the same whether the writers or recip- 
ients be men or women. No distinction is made in busi- 
ness communications. A lady may use the same station- 
ery for an occasional business letter as she employs for 
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social correspondence, though a flat pad of single sheets 
is a convenient addition to the ordinary supply, as it is 
well adapted to the purpose. The rule for beginning 
business letters with the address of the party written to is 
founded on the practice that prevails in this country of 
copying such letters in letter-books, which are carefully 
indexed to facilitate future reference. It needs no bet- 
ter explanation. 

The contents of a business letter should be as brief as 
is consistent with a clear statement of the matter under 
consideration. The same rules for paragraphing, etc., 
which apply to any written or printed matter, hold good 
for them. The abbreviation "Esq." is sometimes used in 
addressing gentlemen, but in this country there is no 
authority for i;t, and it is gradually dropping into disuse. 
In England it has a special significance, but its adoption 
in the United States is not justifiable, because it expresses 
a distinction which in a republic is not recognized. 

It need scarcely be added that punctuality in replying 
to a business letter is a part of the etiquette of business. 
When a request for information is made, it is proper to 
enclose a stamp for the reply. When business matters of 
mutual interest to both correspondents form the subject 
of correspondence it is not customary to prepay replies. 
It is a violation of a most justifiable law of etiquette to 
write either social or business letters with a lead-pencil, 
and should any cause make such a course expedient a 
brief explanation of the circumstances should be given. 
Long excuses for any defect, are, however, unpardonable. 
A letter, addressed to a member of a firm or company, 
may have the word " personal " written upon it, if it be 
desired that it be known it is only for personal in- 
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spection. When any doubt as to the receipt of a letter 
by the person to whom it is addressed is entertained, in- 
structions for its return may be written upon the left 
upper corner of the envelope, thus : " If not called for 
in five days, return to John Brown & Co.** If more 
than five days are to be allowed, it is, of course, men- 
tioned. 

Mourning stationery is black-bordered, the depth of 
the border varying from a narrow line to one-quarter or 
three-eighths of an inch wide. An excessively wide border 
is not considered good form, and is not held to be an indi- 
cation of great grief or bereavement. Instead of having 
the black band, the envelope is sonietimes sealed with 
black wax. 

The address upon an envelope should- be clearly writ- 
ten, and abbreviations should be such as will be readily 
understood, those having an accepted and fixed meaning 
being the only ones permissible. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

INVITATIONS AND REPLIES. 

That a lingering diversity of opinion still prevails in 
our society regarding which invitations require to be 
answered, what form the reply shall take and how much 
time shall be allowed to elapse before the answer is sent, is 
the natural result of differing old-world ideas transplanted 
to a new country. The adoption of a social code whose 
laws shall embody the finest sentiments and most practi- 
cal methods of action in a country where procedure is 
not dependent upon questions of precedence, is the desid- 
eratum of American etiquette. Custom is often the best 
reason, but sometimes it is accepted in place of better 
reasons. In social as in all other growths the fittest proves 
its fitness by its survival, and the usefulness as well as the 
beauty of many French and English forms of etiquette 
are evident in their adaptation to a new environment, 
while the futility of attempting to engraft others upon our 
strongly contrasting modes of life is quite as perceptible. 

The suggestion of humility which it was once thought 
proper to infuse into invitations has given place to cour- 
teous formulas which fitly and comprehensively express 
the sender's meaning. In other words an invitation is, 
or should be, a reliable index to the occasion which it 
announces. 

All invitations are characterized by simple, concise 
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wording and the absence of flourish, and in the prevail- 
ing forms of reply the sternness of social syntax goes still 
further. The invitations to balls, parties, weddings, etc., 
which are given with the chapters on these subjects, are 
as regards their wording fac-similes of forms prevailing in 
cultivated circles. All formal invitations are engraved 
in script from copper-plate. 

The same degree of formality which pervades an invi- 
tation should characterize the reply. If the invitation be 
in the third person, the answer should be written in the 
third person. An erroneous impression prevails with some 
people, who imagine that a formal reply or a reply in the 
third person necessitates spacing and arranging the reply 
in accordance with the mathematical accuracv with which 
the graver's tool is directed. This is not so. Hand- 
writing is less exact than engraving, and when it ap- 
proaches the accuracy of the latter we are apt to say it 
lacks character. In reply to an invitation written or 
engraved in the third person, a reply written in the fol- 
lowing style meets the requirements of the most exacting 
etiquette : 

Mr. and Mrs. James Brown accept with pleasure 
Mr. and Mrs, John Jones' polite invitation for dinner on 
Thursday^ the seventh inst.^ at half-past seven o^ clock. 

Wednesday. 

If the address is not printed on the note-paper, it may 
be added above the day of the week at the end, or the 
address may be written at the right of the sheet and the 
date (of acceptance) in line with it at the left. We do 
not give this as an arbitrary formula for spacing, but as 
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a guide to those who have asked for a correct formula. 
It will be observed that names and titles are not sepa- 
rated. This is quite as essential in a reply as in an invi- 
tation, and its importance is emphasized throughout this 
volume. It is also considered quite desirable, though 
not absolutely imperative, to have the day of the week 
and month on one line and the hour included as likewise 
indicated. Aside from these details, the style of chirog- 
raphy which the writer practises is the arbiter. Anyone 
who writes an angular, English hand, or a loose, running 
hand will occupy about the space designated, while those 
who write a close, compact hand, such as is usually ac- 
quired on the continent of Europe, will express their 
acceptance in fewer lines, though not in briefer words. 
Extreme nicety in the matter of strokes and flourishes is 
less valued than clear, characteristic handwriting. A 
commercial hand is not fashionable, neither is illegible 
handwriting. 

If an invitation is declined,- no further explanation than 
may be expressed in very brief form is necessary. Thus : 

Mr. and Mrs, James Brown regret that owing to illness 
in their family they must decline^ etc. 

An invitation in the first person requires no more com- 
prehensive reply than one in the third, but it is not less 
deserving of speedy notice. Once it was decided that 
neither R. S, V, F. nor "to meet" should ever be 
added to invitations which take the form of " at-home " 
cards, but while the ground for the decision is as good 
now as it ever was, the fact is that such cards are often 
sent out with these inscriptions upon them. Convenience 
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is the plea made for their use when issued for parties 
and large receptiohs, and when R. S. V, F, is added 
everyone knows the favor of an answer is requested. 
When these initials appear all personal opinions as to the 
necessity to replying to an " at-home " card should vanish. 
A hostess has certainly as much right to request the favor 
of an answer to an invitation which simply proclaims her 
at home on a certain date, as an invited guest has to 
delay in replying to one which requests his presence. 

The vogue which such forms of invitation have ac- 
quired has not, however, obliterated esteem for the 
courtly formula which " request the pleasure of your 
company," or " the honor of your presence." Those 
who are even more particular about the form which 
their verbal ceremonies take are always careful to 
have their invitations read "request the pleasure (or 
the honor) of Mr. and Mrs. James Brown's company 
or of the company of Mr. and Mrs. James Brown, etc.," 
a line for writing the name upon being left blank in the 
engraved invitation. Here again, however, the saving of 
time, which so often curtails our politeness in this land 
of universal busy-ness, is made the apologist for a gram- 
matical solecism, since it is manifestly incorrect to use 
the third person vocatively. Nevertheless " Mr. and Mrs. 
James Brown request the pleasure of your company " is 
the form in which many invitations are engraved in full. 

The post bids fair to become the universal medium of 
distributing invitations. People whose scruples against 
adopting it are reinforced by the ability to employ other 
agencies are not likely to be converted to a belief in its 
superior advantages, but to those whc hesitate about em- 
ploying it, only because of the prejudice or fancy that 
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once established the social importance of a note or invita- 
tion by the method of transmission employed, may feel as- 
sured that in sending invitations and replies by post they 
are only following a movement destined to become gen- 
eral. 

In sending invitations to a family, one is sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. James Brown, another to the Misses Brown, 
and one to each of the sons. Invitations are sometimes 
sent to " Mr. and Mrs. James Brown and family," but 
this is not really approved, though an invitation to " Mr. 
and Mrs. James Brown and party " is sanctioned and, in 
deed, is the most expedient way of welcoming one's 
guests to a garden party or other semi-formal affair. 
It is not good form to invite Miss Brown and Bros. 
Such abbreviations are not permissible, but even if the 
word were written out in full, each of the Messrs. Brown 
would have reason to pronounce the manner of inviting 
him in very bad taste. 

A lady may reply to an invitation for her daughters, 
though it is customary for the young ladies to each indite 
a separate reply. Each son replies for himself. 

There is never any danger of being too punctual in 
replying to an invitation, and those who delay through 
fear of being deemed too eager to accept, act very fool- 
ishly. Further remarks upon this subject in connection 
with special invitations include mention of the period 
usually conceded to be the limit allowed by politeness. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

CHRISTENINGS. 

The underlying sentiment of a christening is its relig- 
ious significance, and the formula of the faith in which a 
child is consecrated is the authority which directs the cere- 
mony. A very old custom made the occasion a merry one 
for the near relatives and very generous to the nurse, 
even when the religious idea commanded that the cere- 
mony should take place within a few days after the birth 
of the child. Nowadays those whose belief teaches ad- 
herence to the habit of very early dedicating a child to a 
Christian life simplify the occasion to suit the circum- 
stances, while those who regard baptism more in the light 
of a beautiful symbol are in favor of making it memor- 
able by its associations, as well as its purpose. 

Where children are carried to a church for baptism, as 
is most frequently the case, personal fancy cannot in the 
nature of things be permitted much play, though among 
such people as are believers in those faiths which direct 
that on sabbath days at stated intervals all parents having 
unbaptized children shall present them for baptism, it is an 
unwritten tenet that flowers shall bloom about the place 
where the little ones are dedicated to the service of God, 
the duty of providing them falling upon the women of the 
church. It is a beautiful sentiment which teaches that 
unless special provision is made Ijy pre-arrangement, any- 
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one may send flowers to be placed about the pulpit and 
font upon such an occasion. If it be desired to invest 
the occasion with subsequent festivities, they may take 
whatever form is most agreeable to the parents; but 
more than likely no significance is given the event, other 
than that called for by the deeply religious feeling which 
inspires many parents to regard the christening as a duty 
devolving upon themselves and not of special interest 
outside of the family circle. 

When the christening takes place at home, as is con- 
sistent with the equally fervent faiths of other parents, it 
is usually deferred until the mother is strong enough to be 
present in the character of hostess, and invitations are 
then issued for an afternoon or an early evening recep- 
tion. These invitations may be written or engraved and 
are issued in the name of both parents, thus : ; 

Mr, and Mrs, Arthur Winslow 

Request the honor of your Presence 
at the Christening of their Son 
at half 'past Four c^ clock, Wednesday, May Tenth,. 
12 Dupont Street, 

An answer is not long delayed, and the solemnity of 
the occasion is recognized by the appearance, previous to 
the hour named, of all who propose to be present. Any- 
one who cannot be present to witness the ceremony 
should defer his arrival until sufficient time has elapsed 
to allow of its completion. The temporary font is ar- 
ranged where it may be most conveniently viewed by all 
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present, and while it is usually a small table of round 
or oval shape, it presents the appearance of a mound 
of verdure, ivies, mosses, smilax and delicate ferns 
forming the base, while the top, outside the rim of the 
bowl holding the water, is a mass of white flowers chosen 
according to the season. The drawing-room is decorated 
with bright blossoms, that emphasize the pale beauty of 
this bank of bloom^ and vocal or instrumental music is 
usually provided, though a long programme is not ar- 
ranged, nor, even when hired musicians are provided, is 
the sacred character of the occasion lost sight of in 
making the selections. Often a friend is requested to 
sing one or two selections^ and the piano accompaniment 
is the only instrumental music introduced. 

The choice of god-parents is influenced by the religious 
convictions and the friendships of the parents. A rigid 
interpretation of their duties and responsibilities, when 
fully comprehended according to the requirements of any 
church which holds them . necessary to the performance 
of the rite of baptism, is not apt to be lightly regarded, 
either by those who confer or those who accept the 
honor, and the request to serve in such capacity is, there- 
fore, more than a passing compliment. The choice being 
made, the request to act in such capacity, which is either 
delivered verbally or in the form of a friendly note, is ac- 
companied by the mention of the name decided upon for 
the little child. It is, of course, an additional compliment 
if the child be named for the sponsor ; and, when this is 
the case, the one honored usually expresses his or her sense 
of the compliment by presenting the baby with a gift 
having some permanent value, though not necessarily of 
great cost. Such a gift is supposed to be treasured, and 
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it would be a gross perversion of a religious symbol to 
choose god-parents for the value of their gift instead of 
for their fitness and willingness to exercise the guidance 
over the young child's religious growth which' the church 
deputes to them in the event of the parents' death, inabil- 
ity or failure to discharge their duty in this direction. 
Members of the family may make whatever gifts their 
means and inclinations favor, but invitations to a christ- 
ening place no one under the obligation of making expen- 
sive present$ or, indeed, any presents at all. 

Guests greet the parents and offer congratulations, and 
at the appointed time the hostess and host, who stand be- 
fore the clergyman at the font, receive their child from 
the nurse, the god-parents stand at either side, and the 
clergyman proceeds according to his established habit. 
Shortly after the amen following the benediction is said, 
the baby becomes the centre of interest, and continues 
to receive the admiration of the guests until the host sees 
fit to lead the way to the refreshment table, which is 
bountifully spread for a high tea. Guests disperse soon 
after this, and after-calls are made, or cards are left 
within ten days. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

WALKING, DRIVING, BOATING, RIDING. 

A GENTLEMAN walking with a lady in the day-time does 
not offer his arm, unless she be aged or feeble. He 
takes the outer or curbstone side of the street, and 
passes back of her whenever a crossing makes a change 
from one side to the other necessary. He offers to re- 
lieve her of any bundle she may be carrying ; but carry- 
ing bundles on the promenade is not often necessary, 
though if a lady be shopping in the morning and prefers 
to carry her small packages, she may do so. A gentle- 
man always offers his arm to a lady when walking with 
her in the evening, but if he is escorting two ladies he 
does not offer his arm to the second one, unless there be 
some special reason, such as age or feebleness on her 
part, or the bad state of the walk. If between two ladies 
there is a marked difference of age, it is the elder to 
whom he offers his arm, and the other one walks beside 
her. 

An elderly lady is, in any American city, a safe and 
sufficient escort for a young girl in the evening, provided 
their route lies through frequented thoroughfares ; but, 
while two young girls may go together from one place to 
another with more propriety than one alone, they should, 
if possible, obtain the companionship of an older woman. 
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Only the most pressing circumstances can excuse the | 

presence of young girls alone on the street in the ] 

evening. ! 

A gentleman who is escorting a lady assists her on or I 

off any public conveyance, and, it need scarcely be ! 

added, sees that she is seated, if a vacant seat can be I 

found. If another gentleman vacates his seat for her, 
her escort will not take a seat that may afterward be va- 
cated until the gentleman who offered the courtesy has 
found a seat. In conducting a lady to her home, a gen- 
tleman goes up the steps with her and rings the bell. 
He does not leave until she enters. 

If a gentleman accompanies a lad^ in a carriage, he 
helps her in before taking a seat himself, and he does not 
take a seat beside her. Unless invited to share the back 
seat, he sits facing her, with his back to the horses. In a 
vehicle having only one seat this rule is plainly inopera- 
tive, but in a two-seated vehicle where both seats look 
forward it would hold good, both gentlemen (if there were 
two) taking the front seat, and leaving the back seat to 
the lady or ladies of the party. The right hand side is 
the seat of honor, but, as it is also the driver's seat, it 
cannot always be offered to a guest. In entering a car- 
riage a gentleman places whichever foot upon the step 
permits of his seating himself without "backing" into 
place, which, next to stepping upon the feet of those that 
are already seated, or shutting a lady's dress in the door, 
is about as awkward a thing as he can do. Upon return- 
ing from a drive the gentleman descends first, and assists 
the ladies out, giving them a firm hand in alighting. 

The stroke oar is the seat of honor in a boat, and a 
gentleman always offers it to a guest who rows. If there 
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are ladies in a boating party, one or two of the gentlemen 
enter the boat first to steady it and the others remain on 
shore until after they have handed the ladies in and seen 
them seated, when they take their places. 

A gentleman may, in the absence of a groom, assist a 
lady to mount her horse from the ground ; but unless he 
understands how to do this according to the most ap- 
proved manner, it is wiser, safer and better form for her 
to mount from a chair or block. The process is simple, 
and any gentleman can easily learn it, even though he 
does not himself ride, by observing how a well-trained 
groom does it. It is not a difficult feat, though to be 
successfully performed it should be done quickly, as a 
sensitive, nervous horse is fretted by repeated efforts 
and quickly takes cognizance of anxiety or disappoint- 
ment on the part of a rider. A lady prepares to mount 
by standing with her right side just far enough from the 
saddle to clear the horse's body, facing his head. The 
right hand is rested firmly on the second pommel, the 
left shoulder slightly thrown back, and in the right hand 
the whip and bridle are held, the latter being drawn onl/ 
tight enough to give the slightest perceptible feeling of 
the bit, and the whip grasped so that it does not touch 
the horse, except at the desire of the rider. Whoever 
assists her to mount, be he groom or escort, stands facing 
her, with his hands clasped and his right forearm resting 
against his right thigh. She lifts her riding skirt in front 
with her left hand and places her left foot in his hands ; 
then, quickly dropping her skirt, she places her left hand 
on his shoulder and bending her right knee, balances 
herself on her left foot, and springs into the saddle. 
This motion seats her sideways in the saddle, and she 
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then places her right knee over the horn. Whoever 
attends her should lift her skirt so that it will hang 
easily, and should place her left foot in the stirrup. She 
may then rise in her stirrup, and, resting her hand upon 
his shoulder, complete the adjustment of her skirt so that 
there will be no danger of starting out with the uncom- 
fortable consciousness that it is tugging on some muscle 
and preventing her from sitting easily in the saddle. 

It is not considered good form to put a horse in mo- 
tion by clucking to him, giving him a cut with the whip, 
or in any way that is not accomplished by the heel pres- 
sure, or the touch of the crop taught by those who 
understand horsemanship. It is considered very awk- 
ward to turn one's mount so as to present his haunches 
instead of by stepping round on his hind legs. A 
properly trained horse easily learns to do the latter, and 
the rider is thus spared the awkward necessity of turn- 
ing his or her back on those whom he or she may 
be talking to, before taking leave of them. Just how 
to do it is a branch of horsemanship which it is not 
'the writer's province to explain here, but it is easily 
acquired, provided the animal has been properly trained. 

There is no established rule in this country for deter- 
mining which side of her escort a lady shall ride, though 
she is usually seen on the right, because her escort is 
according to the rules of the road thereby enabled to 
render her more efficient and timely service in case of 
need. It is not polite to ignore the rights of pedestrians, 
nor to ride at full speed in passing a lady who is mounted 
or driving in her phaeton. 

A borrowed horse should be looked upon as a most 
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responsible possession, and should neither be ridden nor 
driven without knowing something of the owner's meth- 
ods, and also of his preferences regarding it. While a 
carriage horse may b<? used with the saddle, the wishes of 
one who permits him to be so used should be attended to 
in the matter of the gait that shall be demanded. 

It is considered good form when a lady and gentleman 
are riding together for the lady to canter her horse, and 
the gentleman to trot, but not the reverse. A groom 
rides close behind his mistress when she is in town, but 
twenty yards behind is considered near enough in a park 
or in the country roads. His gait is restricted to a trot 
or a gallop. He should not canter, and he should not 
seem to be mounted for his own pleasure but to attend 
his mistress. He acknowledges a command by touching 
his hat, and approaches on the oif or right side. Having 
taken her orders, he again touches his hat and resumes 
his place. 

Anything that savors of being done for effect is out of 
place on the road. Both ladies and gentlemen should 
remember that any exhibition of temper toward their 
horses is not only opposed to the perfect controj it 
is desirable to acquire, but also especially reprehensible 
because of the air of trying to ** show off," as it is com- 
monly called, which it suggests and which is so contrary 
to good manners. 

It is not considered good taste for a lady to attempt 
the picturesque in her riding attire. H-er habit should be"" 
faultless in cut and make and of some plain dark color. 
She may choose between a soft and a stiff hat, though the 
latter is most approved for town wear, and between a 
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crop and a riding whip. Soft, easy-fitting Su^de gloves 
are suitable, and wide-soled, low-heeled shoes are requi- 
site to comfort and, it may be added, to grace, because 
on them depend so largely an easy seat and free, though 
controlled, play of muscle and limb. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FORMALITY AND FRIENDSHIP. 

The habit of addressing people by their Christian 
names is a privilege which should be assumed only by 
relatives and near friends. If such a habit has become 
established through early associations, a good opportunity 
to drop it in favor of a more formal and approved mode 
of address need not be ignored through fear of express- 
ing a preference which may invite censure from those who 
do not share it. 

A young woman, who has been always called by her 
given name up to the time of her departure for the educa- 
tional institution from which she returns to take her place 
in the society of her native town, or perhaps to become 
an instructor or a worker in some department of art or 
industry, has a right to expect her acquaintances to 
address her as Miss Blank, irrespective of equality of age 
or the fact of their having been school-mates. 

To girls, the only admonition that need be addressed 
respecting the custom of using Christian names is a warn- 
ing not to adopt too quickly with new friends the use of 
familiar appellations, lest the change to formal " Miss," 
necessitated by the little gusts that sometimes disturb 
girlish friendships, sound especially stiff and formal. 

Environment forms the opinions of many people, and 
until opportunity for enlarging their environment also en- 
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larges their ideas regarding its special value, they are apt 
to regard as stilted and insincere the polite formalities 
which are the verbal commonplaces of those who adopt 
the best social usages. To a third person, the familiar 
" how d'ye do, Annette," or worse still the " hallo ! Net," 
which suburban habit makes not uncommon, is the ex- 
pression of an untrained mind, albeit of a generous, 
impulsive heart, and every young woman has a right to 
resent such a form of address from any man, be he an 
old school-mate or even an elderly man, whose acquaint- 
anceship is established through his having always been a 
resident in the village in which she has passed her life. 
Between suburban and city manners, as regards their 
application to this subject by well bred people, there 
should be and there is no difference. 

Whatever divergence the resident of the country may 
claim in establishing a code that ignores the right of 
the individual to receive a respectful salutation, is a per- 
version of the privileges of friendship. Highly bred men, 
with the qualities of mind and manner which aid in form- 
ing strong friendships, do not address their most valued 
women friends in a conspicuously familiar manner in 
speaking to them in general conversation, in attending to 
their wants while travelling in public conveyances, or 
when they meet them casually in the street or at social 
gatherings. 

The concentrated ambition of a class of students made 
up of young men and women, the association of young 
women in charitable pursuits, and the various occur- 
rences that draw together the young people of a small 
village, establish customs which are apt to cling to those 
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who remain within their influence, but are sure to seem 
undesirable to those who have attained a knowledge of 
broader and more adaptable social customs. 

Friendship is usually a thing of slow growth, and gains 
its strongest and best estate when between those who 
believe in its power there exists that subtle compre- 
hension which render a discussion of its attributes and 
privileges unnecessary. A single act of courtesy, per- 
formed merely because of the obligation which a gentle- 
man always recognizes, has often made a life-long friend ; 
a single discourteous salutation (for over-familiarity of 
speech always sounds discourteous, even when it is 
only intended to express bonhomie) has made many a 
refined man or woman wince, and led them to wish that 
the strong, true nature, whose good qualities they know 
and appreciate, had earlier in life been guided by one 
who fully comprehended that "manners are the lesser 
morals.'* 

The wise teacher who corrected a pupil whose manners 
were sadly deficient by sending him to spend an evening 
in a family noted for its cheerful, refined and elevating 
sociality, demonstrated a truth which every woman with 
sons and daughters, whom she wishes to grow up with a 
proper respect for formalities and a correct interpretation 
of the meaning and the uses of friendship, will do well to 
consider. 

Camaraderie between boys and girls may and should 
exist without detriment to the strength or the fineness 
of fibre which is characteristic of manliness and womanli- 
ness. It may develop into friendship that will be a 
source of mutual pleasure and profit, but if such friend- 
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ship is to be relied upon to stand the test of time and 
the varying conditions of place and circumstance, it must 
be founded on something more stable and pleasing than 
good-natured familiarity. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

VISITING WASHINGTON AND TRAVELLING ABROAD. 

The social code which prevails in Washington society 
is regulated by conditions inseparable from its promi- 
nence as the capital of a republic. The European cus- 
tom of the stranger calling first upon the resident pre- 
vails there — indeed, it is a feature of the social diplomacy 
of the place. The vexed questions pertaining to its 
officio-social life are not for solution by anyone outside 
the official circle, and it is not our purpose to touch upon 
them here. Our remarks are intended for the possible 
benefit they may prove to visitors at the capital, who may 
be correctly informed as to the social privileges which 
official society grants, but are not equally certain where 
the limitations of private official hospitality begin. 

The President of the United States and his wife are, by 
courtesy, the first lady and gentleman in the land, and 
this courteous designation is given them irrespective of 
personal or party feeling, and is in every way in conso- 
nance with the republican idea that it is the office, and 
not the incumbent, to which obeisance is offered. 
Neither the President nor the Lady of the White House is 
expected to return calls, though the Lady is not debarred 
by etiquette from doing so if she wishes. The usual 
form of addressing the President is " Mr. President." 
His wife is simply " Mrs. Blank." Some people say 
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" Your Excellency," in speaking to the President, but 
this is not general. A senator is addressed as " Mr. Sen- 
ator." A member of the House of Representatives is 
" Mr. Blank," but is introduced as the " Honorable Mr. 
Blank." It is considered proper to say " Mr. Secretary " 
m speaking to a cabinet officer, but in writing he is ad- 
dressed as " The Honorable, the Secretary of State," 
" The Honorable, the Secretary of the Navy," etc. The 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court is " Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice"; and each of the other members is "Mr. Justice." 
The Speaker of the House is " Mr. Speaker," and the 
Vice-President is "Mr. Vice-President." 

In addressing any official it is wise to remember that 
too frequent repetitions of a title suggest limited oppor- 
tunities for its use, and where political nomenclature 
dispenses with the prefix of Mr. it is always and in all 
places respectful as well as self-respecting to add the 
surname — thus, "Judge Blank," "Governor Gray." The 
prefix of " Honorable " has come into quite general use 
through republican forms of government which depend 
upon elective powers, and if usage be accorded the 
power of establishing custom, the title may be said to be 
correctly used in addressing in writing to or introducing 
such men as have held elective offices of more than local 
importance. 

Washington society is so largely composed of official 
personages that its social code is systematized and reg- 
ulated according to the rank and importance of the offi- 
cial heads whose families direct the social mechanism. 
Invitations by card are issued and declined or accepted 
according to the same polite formula which prevails 
among well-bred people everywhere. Some questions re- 
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garding exact gradation are mooted points which have 
not always been adjusted to the satisfaction of official 
circles, but which cannot be decided outside of them. 

When Congress is in session the President at stated in- 
tervals gives receptions which an)'one may attend. Visi- 
tors present themselves at the executive mansion within 
the hours mentioned, and upon entering each person 
gives his or her name to the usher, and takes a place in 
the long line of those who await the opportunity to pay 
their respects to the Chief Magistrate of the nation. In- 
troductions to the President are made by the Marshal of 
the District or some one appointed to act in his stead ; and, 
having gone through the formula of handshaking and po- 
lite salutation, the visitor passes on, returning whatever 
form of greeting the ladies standing at the right of the 
President extend, and passing into the adjoining room, 
seeks friends for a chat, walks about, inspects the con- 
servatory, listens to the music, and departs whenever 
agreeable. The republican freedom from ceremony and 
the ease of access characterizing these receptions perhaps 
accounts for the lax manners which are sometimes exhib- 
ited. Loitering for observation along the line in transit 
before the presidential party is the cause of much diffi- 
culty to those who have such an affair in charge, and it 
certainly deserves rebuke. Even at a reception of three 
hours' duration many are often unable to obtain admit- 
tance, and this fact should accelerate the movements of 
those who are prone to needlessly block the way. Visit- 
ors are often successful at other times in seeing the 
President or the mistress of the White House in response 
to a request to appoint a time when they may pay their 
respects, but the general public is not entitled to the 
22 
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right of intruding upon the private receptions of official 
society in Washington any more than in any other city in 
the Union. At a reception by card, only those invited by 
card are entitled to present themselves, whether it be 
given by the presidential family, a senator, a member of 
the supreme bench, or a foreign diplomat. It is doubt- 
less due to a misunderstanding of this fact that Washing- 
ton hostesses are often led to wonder at the presence of 
strangers whom they have not invited to their houses. 

To day receptions, ladies wear visiting toilettes, and 
gentlemen morning dress. At an evening reception, even- 
ing dress only is good form. 

Young people who rebel against the edicts of American 
etiquette are sure to object to the restraint which a tour 
abroad or a residence in any foreign capital imposes, and 
even those who yield meekly to the conventionalities of 
social life at home are apt to think that they may, when 
abroad, relax a little, sometimes a great deal, and yet es- 
cape or defy the criticism which assails the stranger in 
Europe. Contempt for the social law invariably leads to 
misunderstanding ; sometimes to more unpleasant conse- 
quences. The American mamma should not be too self- 
effacing, nor her daughter too willing to take all the re- 
sponsibilities from off the elder worn an *s shoulders. Much 
as the independence of American girls may be criticised 
for their seeming disregard for the experience of age, it 
may be said to their credit that their independence is ex- 
ercised quite as often for the ease of their elders as to 
gratify themselves. But, both in England and on the con- 
tinent, it is a cardinal principle that a young woman 
should not be assertive, and the American girl who acts 
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contrary to this principle will not win the approval of 
observers. 

A mother and daughter travelling together should be 
inseparable, and a daughter who is desirous of meriting 
the good opinion of those she meets and who is properly 
regardful of appearances, will, in her parent's inability to 
be her constant escort, forego some pleasures which in 
America it woudd not be impossible for her to enjoy un- 
chaperoned without loss of dignity. 

A fallacious idea that the pursuit of some study entirely 
removes the necessity for observing a strict formula of 
etiquette brings down a great deal of criticism upon the 
heads of many American girls who go to Europe to study. 
Work is an armor of proof, but in no country does it 
excuse a disregard of les convenances. It cannot, of 
course, be pursued under the limitations which govern 
the goings and comings of those whose time is their own 
and who choose to divide it only with society, but the 
most eager student should remember that her desire to 
attain perfection in any branch of art does not repay her 
for throwing aside the conventional armor which society 
ordains that she shall wear, and without which she is a 
mark for the weapons of the cynic and the social critic. 

In no European city can a lady walk alone in the 
street with the same fearlessness as in this country. The 
European habit of thought has never accustomed itself to 
consider proper the practice of ladies going about unat- 
tended, and while considerable divergence from the 
European standpoint may be rightfully claimed at home, 
it cannot be safely followed abroad, and it is bad form to 
invite unfavorable comment. True, the arrows of the 
censorious may be turned aside, but it is a safer and a 
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more refined and womanly instinct which restrains one 
from becoming a target for criticism. 

Even when a girl is accompanied by her father it is 
judicious to have a chaperon in the party. American 
families, whose social connections embrace European as 
well as American society, understand this point thor- 
oughly, and they do not need to have it emphasized for 
them. In Europe the appearance of evil is not readily 
overlooked, even though there be ample proof that a 
breach of etiquette is only the result of a misunderstand- 
ing of ceremonials. Prevailing social forms are there 
matters of such long and uninterrupted growth that they 
have taken deep root, and failure to understand and in- 
voke their protective power is never forgotten. 

Quiet dressing distinguishes European travellers. 
Showy jewelry is tabooed, and comfort and fitness are the 
distinguishing features of the travelling outfit. A toilette 
conspicuous for its high color or elaboration is looked 
upon as an unfavorable index to the wearer's mental and 
social tastes. 

The practice of seeking verbal information of one's 
fellow travellers is not an agreeable one to most Euro- 
peans, and whether it be a distinctively American attri- 
bute or not, it may be mentioned here as a reprehensi- 
ble one, because all information relative to routes and 
stopping places may be obtained more reliably from the 
proper sources, and also because it is not well bred 
to presume upon the patience or assistance of a stranger. 
Nine may answer all questions politely and afford all the 
information in their power, but the tenth may show dis- 
satisfaction at being interrogated. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE ART OF GIVING. 

That a gift is or should be a free-will offeiing may be 
assumed without fear of contradiction, and from this 
simple fact are deduced the laws which govern the most 
refined and acceptable observances in the matter of gift- 
giving. The feeling which prompts us to bestow upon 
our friends tokens of our love or appreciation is a most 
creditable and kindly one, and when some special occa- 
sion presents the opportunity for gratifying it, who would 
willingly relinquish the pleasure which the privilege con- 
fers? In the answer lies the cause of almost every 
doubt and. query which disturb many people whose 
means are inadequate to their desires. The impulse to 
give overrules the circumstances which justify the giving, 
and eventually the receipt of an invitation becomes, to 
them, the signal of a social obligation which can be suffi- 
ciently honored in no other way than by the presentation 
of a gift. 

Such an interpretation, it is almost needless to say, is a 
perversion of a social custom originating in finer motives 
and more exalted sentiments than such a compulsory 
view implies. 

When the subject of gift-giving comes up for consider- 
ation within a family connection the circumstances and 
known tastes of the recipient and the means of the giver 
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of course decide all questions. The immediate family of 
a bride may present her with any article of use or orna- 
ment, and the immediate connection of the man she is to 
marry may signify their pleasure or approval of her entr/e 
into their family circle by the presentation of ornamental 
gifts at any time after her engagement has been made 
known to them. Articles of household use, such as 
napery, plate, etc., received from her own family, are 
marked with her own name, cipher or initials. Similar 
articles received from her husband's family, even if sent 
unmarked previous to the date of her wedding, are 
marked with the name, cipher or initials of the man she 
is to marry ; or, if marked by the donor, may have the 
interlinked or combined initials, etc., of both bride and 
groom. Of course, the recipient may have the marking 
done so as to combine both names, but it would be bad 
taste to have this done upon gifts from those whose con- 
nection is with the groom, as in families where old plate 
is treasured the line of long descent through separate 
branches is thus established, and in presenting gifts to a 
bride there are many who are deterred by an old super- 
stition from having the name that is to be hers engraved 
upon her belongings prior to the time when she assumes 
it. 

More remote kindred are not debarred from sending 
gifts that combine both use and beauty in their attri- 
butes, but it is only to those who possess through family 
connections or close friendship an intimate knowledge of 
her means and future prospects that such a privilege is 
given. Outside of this circle there may be many friends 
who may wish to testify their regard by the presentation 
of some article which may be simple or elegant, accord- 
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ing to their means and inclination ; and among them 
may be some who have no acquaintance with the bride, 
and who perhaps live at a distance. 

What is a suitable gift and to whom shall we send it ? 
they ask. Replying to the last question first, the general 
answer is, to the bride ; it being presumed that your gift 
means that you are glad to welcome her as the choice of 
your friend, and that, because of your friendship for him, 
you entertain towards her the most kindly sentiments. 
If the gift follows a marriage announcement it may be 
sent to both, though it may quite as properly be sent to 
the bride, as if forwarded previous to her marriage. 

Now, as to what constitutes a suitable present from a 
friend or acquaintance, the best advice that can be given 
must be purely suggestive and upon the donor's common 
sense the selection must depend. An etching oi: engrav- 
ing, or anything in the way of a picture within one's 
means, a choice book, an odd specimen of carving, a vase^ 
or any similar article is suitable, and so are a great many 
other things which will suggest themselves to each and 
every one. Good taste is, however, offended when a per- 
sonal present is sent to the groom because acquaintance 
exists with him only. 

It is always proper for a lady to send to a bride speci- 
mens of her skill in embroidering, painting .or doing any 
kind of fancy work, and such a gift is quite as suitable 
where one or other of the wedded pair is a stranger as 
when presented to an intimate friend. In sending any 
gift the donor encloses his or her card upon which a 
brief message of good-will may be written. If the gift 
is from a gentleman and wife the cards of both, or a 
single card engraved, Mr. and Mrs. John Blank (which 
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is by some used for this purpose), is enclosed and the 
package is addressed to the bride. It is the bride who 
acknowledges the gift, though she need not do so until 
after her wedding day. 

A present fashion, which deserves to become an 
established custom and doubtless will, is followed when 
several friends unite in the presentation of a gift com- 
posed of separate parts, each of which represents one 
of the donors. For instance, a gift of jewelry composed 
of floral sprays, may be purchased by several cousins or 
friends who, having consulted each other, are not in 
danger of duplicating its component pieces. Such sets 
are now made in a way to permit of wearing the whole or 
part, according to the fancy of the wearer, and also of 
combining the separate pieces to form an effective jew- 
elled garniture for an evening toilette. Even handsomely 
jewelled sets may thus be purchased by several friends 
without binding each one to a greater outlay than may 
be deemed expedient. 

Among recent gifts to a bride whose large circle of 
friends bespeaks her lovable qualities, was a set of six 
stars heavily crusted with diamonds. The sizes are 
so graded that the six may be worn upon the bodice of 
an evening dress with superb effect, or one may be worn 
as a brooch with some of the others in the hair. 

Less expensive sets in floral designs might be pur- 
chased, as this set was, by friends or relatives familiar 
with the recipient's tastes in the matter of jewelry. 

It is not, however, in gifts of jewelry alone that this 
fashion of giving is practised. Indeed, it is especially 
favored by the diversity of useful and beautiful articles 
which are now included in the lists of those considered 
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suitable for wedding gifts. Silver sets embodying the 
various pieces which are of use or ornament upon the 
dressing-case or toilet-table may be purchased by a bevy 
of girl friends and presented in their entirety; and no 
matter how many other pieces may follow or precede 
them such a gift is a gratifying one, this being an era 
when the desire to possess such articles in generous num- 
bers is a marked feminine characteristic. 

Quite as appropriate and more nearly within the means 
of the majority is a gift comprising a cushion, bureau- 
cover and chair-scarf presented to a recent bride. The 
cushion was covered with yellow satin and upon it was 
laid a dainty cover of bolting-cloth upon which a bunch 
of pansies was painted. The bureau-cover of bolting- 
cloth had pansies painted on the ends and was laid over 
a foundation of satin. For the chair-scarf silk, matching 
the satin in color, was used, and its correspondence to 
the other pieces was noticed in the decoration, which was 
partially composed of pansies in conventional designs. 
This gift, modest in the expenditure it involved and 
depending mostly on the exquisite taste and skill dis- 
played in it has been described at considerable length, 
because its presentation in the instance referred tp exem- 
plifies the fine perception which constitutes the art of 
giving. The recipient was to begin her wedded life in a 
modest home. She had many friends who desired to 
send to her expressions of their sincere wishes for her 
wedded happiness. Among them were three bright 
young women to whom pretty gifts had often been dis- 
played accompanied by the regretful admission " it is so 
pretty that it is a pity it does not match anything else," 
and they decided to conform their individual gifts to each 
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Other, so that each, without losing its especial value, 
should be made all the more valuable by its relation to 
the others. Their success was attested by the delicate 
harmony of the result. It is often a perplexing matter 
for the recipient to decide how to dispose of a gift with- 
out wounding the sensibilities of the giver. A rug, a 
cushion or some article of household adornment, which 
may be in itself very attractive, may be entirely incongru- 
ous to the other furnishings of a room, and no one should 
mention a possible disposal of a gift. Let the recipient 
place* it wherever it harmonizes best with its surround- 
ings. That it is not given a conspicuous position should 
not be construed to mean that it is not appreciated. 

Negative counsel is rarely highly valued, but a little of 
it applies with special emphasis to the matter of gift- 
giving. Never send a gift in excess of your means, 
unless you are willing to have it understood that the 
standard of esteem between yourself and the recipient may 
be truthfully gauged by the market value of the article 
presented ; and never apologize for the inexpensiveness 
of a gift. If it is as costly as your means permit, such 
excuses are vulgar in the extreme. If its value seems dis- 
proportionately small by comparison with what you might 
easily bestow, apologies only serve to rend the transpar- 
ent veil which covers parsimony. 

" What shall I give, who can only bestow good wishes 
and kind thoughts," asks some one who would like to 
send a handsome gift to the fiancde of a friend, but who 
must deny herself the realization of many generous 
impulses. To such an one the answer is, bestow your 
good wishes and kind thoughts freely. Acknowledge 
your friends' invitation and write a pleasant note contain- 
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ing the expression of your wishes for their welfare, but in 
it never hint of the thought that a wedding present would 
be in order. To do so would be to give their invitation a 
mercenary motive and apparently lower the basis of 
mutual regard. 

Gift-giving in its relations to the various other social 
occasions which suggest its consideration is treated in 
other chapters of this book. It must always, according 
to its best interpretation, be looked upon as the privilege 
of friends, or at least as a sign of intended friendliness, 
rather than as a social tax levied through the medium of 
invitations. Those whose social principles are vitalized 
by the same source of high thinking which makes them 
worthy of emulation in all their acts, often omit from in- 
vitations to wedding- anniversaries, birthday y^/^fj" and sim- 
ilar celebrations all reference to the special cause of the 
celebration, limiting to those who are of their own family 
or within their inner circle of friends the privilege of sig- 
nalizing it by making gifts. 

If one feels free to respond to an invitation to a wed- 
ding anniversary by sending a gift, it should be presented 
to both husband and wife, as such invitations are of course 
issued in the name of both, and neither should be 
ignored. 

Guests who are bidden to a christening may be par- 
doned if, with a hope of bringing a smile to the face of 
the small person who is to be the centre of interest, each 
one sends some article designed to win favor in infantile 
eyes, but in this case, as in all others no one need feel 
called upon to make a gift, except it be the parties who 
are requested to act as sponsors, though it usually hap- 
pens that the baby is amply provided with drinking mugs, 
10 
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spoons, porridge bowls, carriage pillows, robes, etc., 
enough to last long beyond his need for them. Whoever 
feels inclined to send a gift encloses with it a card, and 
despatches it exactly as upon any other occasion, and it 
is acknowledged by the mother within a reasonable time. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

REPLIES TO MANY QUESTIONS. 

The points emphasized in this chapter are suggested 
by questions that have come to us, and the answers, as 
well as whatever consideration of kindred topics they 
suggest, are given without repetition of the queries, in the 
belief that where there are so many asking what to do, 
there are many others who will be glad to receive the in- 
formation which it would be impracticable to convey to 
each one who desires to learn the best methods of proced- 
ure in social affairs. 

It is not in order to eat any fruit, or indeed any kind of 
food by taking successive bites from it, as it is held in the 
hand. Apples may be eaten with enjoyment from the 
fingers after they have been pared and quartered, but 
there are not many fruits that permit of this method. 

Very juicy pears are most agreeably managed at table 
by paring and quartering them, and then using a fork in 
dividing the sections and carrying them to the lips. 

A peach may be treated in the same way, but it is quite 
proper to separate a peach in halves without peeling it, 
take out the pit, and eat it from the skin with a fruit 
spoon or teaspoon, or with a fork, using sugar with it if 
desirable. 

Very large strawberries may be served with the stems 
on and eaten from the stem, dipping them in sugar or 
not accordhug to personal preference. It would not be 
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out of place to serve them thus, placing a few choice 
ones with other fruit upon each plate, though in this 
country it is much more general to serve them on sepa- 
rate plates, with the stems removed, ready for cream and 
sugar. 

All berries are served in larger plates than formerly. 

Oranges may be prepared for eating in a variety of ways. 
One, which is especially agreeable to those who enjoy the 
juice of the fruit without any of the fibre, is accomplished 
by cutting the orange in halves through the centre, 
midway between the stem and blossom. A knife may 
be used to separate the pulp from the rind, by passing it 
neatly around inside the latter ; but with fully ripened 
fruit a spoon usually suffices, the juice and as much of 
the pulp as adheres readily being conveyed to the lips 
with it. If oranges are cut in halves and served with the 
skins on and forks thrust through, each person takes a 
half upon the fork to which it is attached and eats with a 
fruit spoon from the cup formed by the rind. A very 
elaborate way of preparing this fruit for eating consists 
in cutting away all the rind except a narrow belt, which 
is left about the center, midway from the stem and blos- 
som ends, and then opening this zone at each of the 
numerous sections into which an orange is divided by 
thin membraneous walls. The success" of this method 
lies in making all these separations without breaking 
any of the transparent walls or spilling a drop of juice, 
and whoever fails to accomplish such a result usually 
decides it would have been better to have chosen some 
simpler method. When successfully done, the effect of 
the arrangement is extremely pretty, and each section 
may be easily separated from the narrow ^one of rind and 
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daintily lifted to the mouth with the fingers. To at- 
tempt to use a fork for this purpose would be to pre- 
pare for failure, because the slightest incision made by 
the tines would liberate the juice, and destroy all possi- 
bility of completing the process daintily. 

The pits and seeds of fruit and all fibrous reliqua^ which 
must touch the lips and yet which one does not wish to 
swallow, should be returned to the plate in a very careful 
and dainty manner. With grapes, the most acceptable 
manner of disposing of them is to permit them to drop 
into the hand as it is held half open, and from thence 
return them upon the plate, first lowering the hand nearly 
to a level with the plate. The pulp of orange may be 
drawn neatly from its membranous covering and the 
tougher fibre deposited upon the plate, without provoking 
aversion to the process in even the most fastidious ob- 
server. Extracting the juice of an orange with the lips 
through an opening at one end 'is a process compat- 
ible with a delicious appreciation of solitude, but not of 
society. 

Bananas should be peeled with a knife, and not with 
the fingers. They may be cut in slices and conveyed to 
the lips with a fork, or the fork may be used to separate 
as much as it is desired to take into the mouth each 
time, as it would be with a peach or pear, or any other 
food. It is quite allowable, when bananas are served 
with ice-cream, to add a few slices to the cream upon 
one's plate, proved the combination is enjoyed. 

In eating stewed fruit or berries, the seeds or pits, if 
there be any which must be lifted upon the spoon, may 
be deftly carried to the plate as they are removed from 
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the lips. Neither at table nor away from it (except 
when entirely alone), would it be permissible to re- 
ject them by dropping them from the lips to the plate. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to dispose of anything 
which may have been mistakenly conveyed to the mouth 
at table, and the fork or spoon is not a convenient 
receptacle, the napkin may be used as a shield, to pre- 
vent the process from becoming too noticeable. 

A silver knife should always be served with fruit that 
requires cutting, because a steel knife impairs a flavor 
and is itself rendered unpleasant to the sight by the acids 
which it frees. 

Corn may be eaten from the cob, if (just here this word 
is of unusual importance) he who essays to do so can 
take it by the stalk end, and, without thrusting his elbow 
out or leaning too far over the table, can separate the 
kernels from the cob with the teeth, without crunching 
them or dropping any* of them in the process. He who 
cannot do this well and easily had best cleave the kernels 
from the cob by passing a knife between the rows and 
then drawing the tines of his fork over them, beginning at 
the stalk end. They may be removed from the cob by 
cutting them with a knife, but not so neatly nor with so 
little loss of their milky substance. It is considered very 
inelegant to take an ear of corn by each end in the hands 
and attack it in this attitude, though some ingenious peo- 
ple who especially enjoy this delicious vegetable con- 
sWer the ban removed when, instead of touching it with 
either hand, it is held firmly on little metal prongs or 
spikes, which are thrust firmly into it at each end. 

The ability to eat an egg daintily from the shell be- 
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speaks refinement and is worth cultivating, but the 
practice of breaking an ^^^g into an egg-cup is not con- 
demned here as it is in England. 

Cheese is carried to the mouth with a fork, or, if it be 
of a moist variety, it may be spread upon a bit of bread 
and eaten with the latter, but it should never be spread 
over more than one morsel until that has been consumed. 
Cream cheese may be spread upon apple, which has 
been paired and quartered, in the same manner as upon 
bread — never over a large portion at one time. 

Celery is lifted by one end with the fingers, and very 
long stalks are broken into shorter lengths before carry- 
ing them to the mouth. 

It is not necessary to apologize for any inadvertence at 
the table, even though the consequences be serious. An 
accident may be unavoidable, but the best preventive 
against awkwardness is to remember that accidents have 
a long pedigree and are destined to occur to even the 
best-mannered people. 

It is not wise, even at an informal dinner, to arrange 
the dishes at one's cover in order for removal after a 
course. The servant who is waiting has doubtless a spe- 
cial way of arranging them so as to take them with little 
trouble and loss of time, and help in this respect is not 
conducive to expeditiousness. 

Large salt-cellars of cut-glass are often placed upon 
the table even when individual salt-cellars are used. The 
latter are removed before the dessert, but the large ones 
remain and are in readiness for salting walnuts, almonds, 
etc. 

A lady need not hesitate to offer what she calls a 
" made-over " dish to an unexpected guest, provided it be 
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excellent and dainty. Made dishes are much appreciated 
when well prepared. 

Fringed table-napkins may be used for breakfast or 
luncheon, but they are not considered suitable for dinner. 

It is not customary, where the most elegant house- 
keeping is conducted, to place a napkin upon the table 
for two meals without having it laundered. 

Who shall call first, is the vexed question to which the 
generally accepted etiquette governing the making of new 
acquaintances does not always apply. A lady who moves 
into a new neighborhood and receives a call from a resi- 
dent, which is prolonged into a visit of an afternoon *s 
length and involves being asked to the tea-table, nat- 
urally wonders if such a visitation from comparative 
strangers is in accordance with any well-established sys- 
tem of etiquette- It is not ; it is usual for the older resi- 
dent to call first, but such a call should be brief. It 
should be returned by a call in person, and then both 
ladies, having done their part according to a polite inter- 
pretation of the social code, need go no further toward 
acquaintanceship unless both feel so disposed. If one 
elects to maintain active social relations and the other 
prefers to observe only a formal acquaintance, either may 
refuse invitations and, without being guilty of incivility, 
thus show her new acquaintance that she does not feel 
disposed to become an intimate. 

Where tea is a formal, sit-down meal, succeeding an 
early dinner, it is not permissible for a new acquaintance 
who calls to remain, unless she has been specially invited ; 
but if the recipient of the call serves afternoon tea when 
she receives callers, a guest would be complying with the 
social ordinance governing such matters in both town and 
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country by accepting a cup, though she should not on 
that account prolong her call beyond conventional limits. 

A formal invitation to one^s board should come first 
from the older resident. 

A hostess who feels hospitable toward a caller may, 
even if it be the first call, ask her to lay aside her wraps 
and go to the lunch or tea table, provided the call is 
made at the hour devoted to either meal; and the caller 
may accept without transgressing any social law. If she 
does not feel justified in accepting, she should conclude 
her call at once. It would be ungenerous of her to keep 
her hostess away from the dining-room after she has been 
told the meal is waiting, and it would be beyond the 
requirements of a cordial reception of her first call for the 
hostess to more than mention that she would be glad to 
have her join the family in the dining-room. 

On receiving a first call from those one may or may 
not be acquainted with, the hostess may say " it is very 
pleasant to a stranger to be thus remembered ; " if the 
call is a very short one and the occasion entirely informal, 
she may add " need you hasten," or by a few not over- 
effusive words express something complimentary to the 
intention of her guest in calling. " Urging " people to 
remain, however, after they have signified their wish to 
terminate their call, is prcivincial and ill-bred. If a lady 
has been requested to call a second time before her first 
call has been returned and she has reason to believe that 
the invitation is sincere and the remissness due to some 
good reason, she need not hesitate to call a second time 
if she desires to do so. 

A lady with young children, one who can claim exemp- 
tion on the score of age or one who leads a very busy 
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life, is privileged to a certain extent, and .such a one is 
forgiven if she chooses some means of paying oif many 
calls at once, such as giving a tea or a general reception. 
If she does not accept invitations, but is glad to welcome 
friends at her own home and makes the conventional one 
call a year, personally or by card, those who find her 
home enjoyable may accept invitations from her without 
loss of dignity. 

If Mrs. A asks Mrs. B, who is a new resident, to call 
without having first called upon her, Mrs. B should con- 
sider whether Mrs. A is quite elderly, whether she has a 
large family and does not keep a nurse for her young 
children, whether, in fact, circumstances are such that 
even this slight social observance may not be easy for 
her. If she believes there is any good reason for Mrs. 
A's failure to call and she wishes to establish friendly re- 
lations with her, she need not refrain from calling, but 
she is not bound to do so by the ordinary rules of eti- 
quette, although she may be acting in the most sensible 
manner by making a rule to fit the case. The province 
of etiquette is not to usurp, but to supplement and 
strengthen common-sense views of social life and to per- 
petuate desirable friendships. It is not good form to 
" urge " anyone to take the initiative in calling. A sim- 
ple, sincere explanation of why one lady has not called 
upon another, with a request that the omission be over- 
looked, is allowable and should be accepted. Two 
ladies wjio " stand off, " each waiting for the other to call 
first, without being able to define why they do so, are act- 
ing in a silly and unwomanly way. 

First calls should not be too hastily made, and if a new 
arrival has reason to believe that an invitation to call is 
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not sincere and is given to simulate the cordiality that 
usually accompanies the observance of the social forms 
founded on courtesy to the stranger, she does well to 
reply courteously to the invitation, perhaps suggesting 
that she has still to return some calls which were made 
soon after her arrival, and then let the subject drop. If, 
at the house of a mutual acquaintance, she meets the lady 
who has thus invited her without first calling on her, she 
shows her fine breeding by conversing pleasantly but not 
too long or familiarly with her and by entirely ignoring 
the subject of calling. 

The german is not a suitable dance to introduce at 
public balls, because everyone within its circle is re- 
garded as introduced to everybody else, and this would be 
manifestly inappropriate at a public ball. It is not out of 
place for a lady who has but few acquaintances amongst 
those present, to take out a gentleman she does not 
know. 

Even those who have learned dancing from a master 
in the art sometimes fall into ungraceful poses and for- 
get the little elegances which should be observed. A 
gentleman always offers his arm to a lady to conduct her 
to a place in the quadrille or whatever dance she honors 
him with, but, having reached their place, he bows and 
she withdraws her hand. It is rustic and under-bred for 
her to retain his arm while sets are forming or up to the 
time of the opening bars of music, as is sometimes done 
by the thoughtless. When engaging a partner for a waltz, 
a gentleman may remain by her until the music begins, but 
he should not assume a position for waltzing until it is 
time to waltz. Very long steps, or any effort that savors 
of vehemence or effort is inelegant. If the time played 
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is too fast, the leader may be asked to correct it. A 
lady should hold her head erect in dancing ; a gentleman 
likewise, and in holding the lady's right hand he should 
never rest it against his side, nor should he cut the air 
with it. He holds her hand out gently a little in front 
of his left shoulder ; ihe palm of the lady's hand should 
turn downward and the fingers be kept together, not 
allowed to spread or interlock. 

A quadrille is a stately and enjoyable dance, which 
should be danced with dignity. " Swinging" one's part- 
ner is something for which a literal translation is unknown 
in polite society. The figures of fashionable quadrilles 
should be understood by those who attempt to dance 
them, but when, as sometimes happens, some belle oi 
beau of a past generation is induced to take place in a 
quadrille and blunders through unfamiliarity with the 
changes that have taken place, no mark of vexation 
should be obvious upon the faces of those whose instruc- 
tion is of later date. 

When complimented upon her playing on the piano or 
other musical instrument, a lady simply says "Thank you," 
or " I am glad you enjoyed my selection," " It is always 
a pleasure to please others," or something similar. 
Should opportunity invite further conversation upon the 
subject of music, she may ask whoever introduced the 
topic the name of his or her favorite composer and fol- 
low through this channel as far as is mutually interesting. 

When a gentleman is introduced a second time to a 
lady whom he has met once previously, it is not neces- 
sary for the lady to mention the previous meeting, though 
she may allude to it later, if opportunity for conversation 
presents itself. Still, it is the gentleman who is supposed 
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to be complimented by the remembrance, and unless he 
retains some impression of haVing previously been intro- 
duced, it is quite as well for her to appear equally obliv- 
ious. If some degree of acquaintanceship exists, it is, 
from a common-sense point of view, clearly the duty of 
both to admit it. It is exceptional for gentlemen to be 
introduced to ladies without the latter's consent being 
asked, and a lady therefore usually has the opportunity of 
saying whether there has been a previous acquaintance. 

In travelling by rail a lady asks the porter to perform 
any needed service, and if he be dilatory she may men- 
tion the matter to the conductor. If a fellow-passenger 
offers a service which she does not care to accept, she 
may decline by saying, " Thank you, but I need not 
trouble you, as the porter is at hand." On a steamboat 
the stewardess is always within call if a special service be 
needed, and if not in sight she may be summoned through 
any attendant or employ^. 

The question of feeing attendants should be personally 
decided after considering whether they have been asked 
to do anything outside of the duties they were hired to 
perform. Feeing is quite generally practised in either 
case, but any inconvenience to which one may be subjected 
because fees are not given may be overcome by mentioning 
the matter to those in charge. 

A lady does not accept an invitation to visit in a family 
on the strength of a request made by a gentleman, even 
though he may be an old friend. He may say that dur- 
ing the season he hopes to welcome her in his own house, 
but unless she receives an invitation from his wife or 
mother, or whatever lady is the acknowledged head of his 
family, she does not consider this more than a polite ex- 
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pression. Gentlemen in bachelor establishments do not 
entertain ladies without askihg some elderly woman friend 
to matron ize the affair. 

Only the most reserved use of perfumes is permissible 
among people of good taste. Faint aromas of rose, 
violet and other choice scents rarely offend anyone, 
though the heavy fragrance of even the choicest flowers 
is often too overpowering to be constantly inhaled. The 
delicate but permanent odor communicated by sachet 
powder is one of the most agreeable means of imparting 
a faint, delicious perfume which cannot offend the most 
sensitive. Strong scents, such as patchouly and musk, 
should never be used. 

A formal invitation to attend a fair at a private house 
does not require an answer. If you cannot attend and 
wish to contribute toward its success, enclose your con- 
tribution in a polite note to the committee or to the lady 
in whose name the invitation is issued. Do not use a 
visiting card for this purpose. 

Bride's-cake is a frosted white cake, and when a ring is 
baked in it is distributed only among the maidens who 
assist at the wedding feast. This loaf does not, however, 
always contain the magic circlet which is the sign of a 
speedy wooing to her who finds it, but at nearly all wed- 
dings a handsome loaf of this description graces the table 
and is known as the bride's cake. The practice of search- 
ing for the ring fell out of favor, temporarily, when long 
gloves (which are not removed at stand-up feasts) came 
into fashion ; but with other quaint and pleasing old 
customs, it has lately been revived and the merriment it 
affords is not out of keeping with the most formal fes- 
tivities. Indeed, merriment is a recognized essential of a 
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fashionable wedding. Tearful farewells and ptolonged 
leave-taking are not indulged in by those who con- 
form to the most approved standards of conduct upon 
such occasions. It is a pretty fancy, nurtured into a tra- 
dition in many families, that the bride makes this special 
loaf with her own hands. 

Wedding-cake is a dark and rich fruit cake. The bride 
makes the first incision in cutting it, but after this the 
duty of cutting is assumed by the hostess, or, perhaps, is 
performed by a domestic. There is a legendary or myth- 
ical prejudice against anyone handing the bride a knife 
for the purpose. She avails herself of any knife lying 
near, but the one with which the subsequent cutting is 
done is thin and sharp, and not always an ornamental 
addition to a prettily spread table ; hence the removal of 
the cake to a side table. 

Although the practice of wearing gloves by the bride at 
a home wedding is generally favored even when a bonnet 
is not worn, it may be set aside without violating sensible 
etiquette whenever a departure in this direction is in 
keeping with attendant circumstances. A girl, who is to 
be married and receive the congratulations of her friends, 
attired in a toilette she is to change subsequently 
for a plain travelling dress, may dispense with gloves and, 
instead of carrying a bouquet, may wear a handsome bunch 
of roses or rich blossoms upon the corsage. Artificial 
flowers for such a purpose would be in poor taste ; indeed, 
natural ones may be omitted, but as most brides 
receive flowers and like to have them about them during 
the time they are repeating their marriage vows, a corsage 
bouquet often receives preference over a hand bouquet. 

The bridesmaids may assemble at the church, but it is 
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more usual' and convenient to have them proceed to 
the home of the bride and go from there to the^church, 
their carriages starting a little earlier than the bride's, so 
as to insure their being at the portal to receive her. They 
usually remain in their carriages until the bride^s carriage 
arrives, so as to avoid a long delay in the vestibule. 
When there is only one maid, she is called the maid of 
honor, though often when a number of bridesmaids assist, 
there is, in addition, a maid of honor. The question 
" Who attends this maid when the bridal procession com- 
prises only her and the best man, the bride and groom, 
and all 'enter together from the vestibule ? " has been 
asked. When this arrangement has been decided upon, 
it is correct for the best man to offer his arm to the maid 
of honor, even though it may seem that in so doing he is 
establishing a new order of duties for himself and his fol- '\ 

lowers. While it is true that his services are more fre- 
quently limited to attendance upon the groom, still his 
selection as best man compliments him with the implied 
belief that he can be relied upon to do whatever is agree- 
able to those who are most interested. Timid brides who 
prefer to be married in church, but who do not wish to 
form part of a procession composed of ushers and brides- 
maids, and who, perhaps, have no near relatives to give 
them away, yet desire the immediate presence of a girl 
friend, often approach the altar in this simple fashion, 
which, when the home that is being left (and, perhaps, 
the one that is yet to be made,) is a simple one, is much 
more commendable than any attempt at a conspicuous 
cort/ge. 

With a white bridal costume, cream-white undressed 
kid gloves are, and are likely to long remain, the correct 
hand covering. 
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Where formal observances prevail, calls are not made 
upon a bride until she signifies her readiness ' to see her 
friends. If cards announcing her recepfion days are in- 
cluded with the wedding invitations, calls are, of course, 
made on those days. Even though it may be known that 
the newly wedded pair have returned and are at home, 
it is not in order to call until requested. When the wed- 
ding has been entirely private and it is understood that 
cards are not to b6 issued, friends will use their own 
judgment in calling within a reasonable time after the 
bride has become established in her new home. 

Russian tea is served in glass cups or tumblers or in 
Russian tea cups, which are set in silver holders having 
handles. 

Thin glass tumblers are suitable and fashionable for 
water. 

The practice of sending valentines, except to children, 
has long been abandoned. 

The etiquette of making or receiving calls on the first 
day of the new year is but little if any affected by the 
general decadence of the fashion. Those who feel sure 
that a welcome awaits them from old friends are quite 
apt to call on this day to renew old friendships, and many 
ladies who do not now send out cards still maintain the 
practice of being at home to callers during the day ; but 
the men and women who adhere to the pleasant old cus- 
tom are quite apt to belong to the older instead of the 
younger generation. Friends who, perhaps, have not met 
durmg the year often take this opportunity of exchanging 
kindly sentiments, and although the practice of calling 
from early to late in the^day does not prevail as formerly, 
many gentlemen who devote but little time to society 
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endeavor to call upon as many of their friends as is possi- 
ble between* the hours of one and ten or eleven. Those 
who make morniftg calls, which means calls before the 
dinner hour, go in morning dress ; but those who appear 
after that time are usually attired in evening dress, as 
upon any other evening of the year, though, if a gentle- 
man has been calling several hours in morning dress and 
still desires to pay his respects to a friend, it is his privi- 
lege to call in. the same attire. He leaves his hat in the 
hall, and also takes off his overcoat if he desires to do so, 
but he is not asked to, it being one of the few occasions 
when it is allowable to wear the overcoat into the draw- 
ing-room, if desired. He need not remove his gloves, nor 
make excuses for not doing so. If several ladies are 
receiving together, it is proper for a gentleman to send in 
his card to the one with whom Jie is acquainted. She 
introduces him to the lady in whose house the reception 
is being held, and to others, according to the opportunity 
afforded by the number of people present. Callers do not 
linger long, and before they leave they are usually invited 
to a refreshment table, which may be simply or elab- 
orately spread, according to the inclinations of the host- 
ess. Bouillon^ oysters, coffee and fancy cakes, with sliced 
tongue, pickles, sandwiches, also, are usually offered, and 
a maid is in attendance to see that the coffee and houillon 
are hot and to serve them properly. It is not expected 
that a gentleman who makes many calls will accept heavy 
refreshments, and it is considered finer taste to limit the 
edibles to a few choice varieties, which will prove ap- 
petizing after a walk or ride. 

A handsome reception toilette, either dark or light, is 
suitable for a lady who receives her friends on New 
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Year's day. Young ladies wear dainty wool and silken text- 
ures, but d^colleti toilettes are not in good taste for day- 
time wear. When the custom of receiving New Year's 
calls was at its height, a lady did not appear in her 
drawing-room without gloves, but nowadays those who 
evince by their presence a desire to see the friends who 
keep alive the embers of a dying hospitality, do not 
always deem gloves necessary attributes of a fitting cos- 
tume. Neither do many ladies send out cards notifying 
gentlemen that they will be at home. 

One improvement has arisen from the lessened atten- 
tion given to the day. Strangers and presuming acquaint- 
ances no longer feel privileged to intrude themselves upon 
ladies who do not specially desire to see them, but who 
under the old system of hospitality were obliged to give 
them (as far as appearances went, at least) as cordial a 
welcome as they did their friends. 

While the old customs have died out, the day and its 
associations are by no means ignored. Many families go 
to their country places for the holiday week and inaug- 
urate such festivities as their inclinations favor. Country 
residents often make New Year's day or evening the date 
of special outdoor festivities, provided the weather is 
propitious. 

It is not necessary to apologize for one's toilette when 
it is in keeping with one's occupation and the hour of the 
day; it is a mark of bad breeding for anyone to be 
ashamed of being found employed in the performance of 
any work which falls to one's lot to do, and a lady who 
apologizes for being " caught at house-work " does a weak 
and useless thing. It is, however, in order for persons 
who call at a very early or unusual hour, unless they have 
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been so requested, to offer brief apologies, and after stat- 
ing their business to withdraw at once if they find the 
lady employed. 

The recipient of a card announcing a wedding should 
consider himself or herself remembered as one whom the 
wedded pair desire to retain as a friend, and the fact of 
not being acquainted with the bride does not affect the 
matter. If residing in the same town, and the announce- 
ment is made in the name of the bride's parents, a call 
should be made or a card left in person within ten days. 
If the announcement includes the future address of the 
young people, a call is due them also, and should be 
made upon an " at home " date if one or more are 
specified ; but if no address is given, then all that can be 
done until they are heard from further is to recognize the 
parents* courtesy in sending the card, and remember that 
whenever occasion offers this testimonial of remembrance 
deserves the recognition expressed by a call. 

An invitation to a church wedding, which does not 
include an invitation to the reception, should be acknowl- 
edged by leaving cards upon those who invite you and, 
if the " at home " cards of the young people are inclosed, 
by calling upon them during the season and including the 
young matron in your visiting list. If all parties live out 
of town, send your cards by mail. If you are intimately 
acquainted with the family of the groom, there is no im- 
propriety in writing a friendly note congratulating them 
upon the felicitous event and expressing kind wishes for 
the young people. A comprehensive account of the 
customs that govern such affairs is given in another 
chapter. 

We know of no reason why a lady should consider her- 
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self bound to honor the graduation of a student by mak- 
ing him a present ; but the question " Is it right for her 
to do so ? '* can only be answered by asking if it would be 
right for a gentle, refined and modest girl to present to 
her male acquaintances gifts which are only justified by 
strong friendship. To this inquiry our answer is emphat- 
ically, no. Gallant young graduates who are lavishly 
complimented in the way of presents do not always appre- 
ciate the true feeling which actuates the givers. A few 
words of earnest commendation for work well done and 
of congratulation for honors won are, to our mind, more 
appropriate. 

When asked to dance, a lady may hand her dancing 
card to a gentleman, or say " Thank you, with pleasure." 
One cannot fit the exact words to hypothetical occasions, 
but a little judgment and tact ought to teach a girl how 
to reply pleasantly and properly. If the dance is in- 
formal and she has no card, she must remember those to 
whom she has promised dances, and, when a new appli- 
cant presents himself, inform him that she is engaged, per- 
haps for a round and a square dance, but will be happy 
to give him the next one following them. While it is the 
gentleman who is supposed to receive the honor, a lady 
is not exempt from replying in a way which indicates well- 
bred appreciation of the compliment implied by request- 
ing her favor. 

Circumstances must determine a young lady intdeciding 
whether to tell a gentleman who requests the privilege of 
calling at a certain time that another gentleman is also 
expected. We have explained the most approved customs 
in the matter of calls, and we can only apply them to 
such cases. Both gentlemen should ask for the mother 
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of the young lady and should be considered guests of the 
family. If the mother cannot give the evening to assist- 
ing in entertaining the daughter's friends, other members 
of the family should certainly signify by being present 
that the presence of the callers is known and approved 
by the family. 

A man of honor does not, unless he be lacking in 
even the rudimentary knowledge of social proprieties, 
compromise a young woman by being her constant 
escort, and her*s alone, for a long time without hav- 
ing some serious intention. A man who will do this and 
then tell her of rumors of their supposed engagement 
which have reached him, at the same time disclaiming 
any motive except friendship, is not a fit "friend "for 
any girl ; and one who has previously considered him a 
friend should not need further proof of the undesirable- 
ness of such friendship as he is capable of bestowing. 
The proper course for him to pursue would be to discon- 
tinue his attentions, or at least, offer them less frequently. 
The young woman would be acting wisely, no matter how 
deeply her affections might be concerned, by telling him 
that henceforward she will relieve him of the disagreeable 
necessity of hearing or repeating such rumors, by declining 
all attentions from him and, when she meets him, by ad- 
dressing him as she would any mere acquaintance. If 
she is a sensible girl, she will bear in mind that in having 
for so«long accepted attentions which he had given her 
no actual reason for believing to have any special signifi- 
cance, she is not wholly blameless, and she will not add 
to her own mortification by trying to emphasize through 
extreme coldness toward him her altered perception of his 
conduct. She has made a mistake, and the best way to 
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remedy it is to take refuge in a dignified and womanly 
reserve, which will form a barrier to the queries of the 
curious, quiet the criticism of the censorious and com- 
mand respect from all. 

When it becomes necessary for two ladies and a gentle- 
man to sit upon the same seat in driving, the gentleman 
usually sits between the ladies, but such an arrangement 
does not accord with polite custom and would be re- 
sorted to only when no other was available. With 
two ladies, the gentleman retains the driver's seat. 

A lady's assurance that she does not object to the odor 
of a cigar may be accepted by a gentleman as permission 
to continue smoking when seated on a balcony at his own 
home, on a' lawn, or, generally speaking, any where except 
on the public streets, in private conveyances or in the 
residence of a friend ; but in no circumstances should a 
gentleman light a cigar when walking on the street with 
a lady, and even in walking alone in streets much fre- 
quented by ladies it is not considered proper for him 
to have a cigar in his mouth. Should he be smoking and 
meet a lady, he removes his cigar before bowing, and if 
he joins her, he throws it away. If a room is set apart 
for smoking in a house to which he may be invited, it is 
bad manners for him to smoke in any other part of the 
house. Ladies do not intrude in the smoking room. Its 
name indicates the impropriety of doing so. A young 
man should respect the dislikes of the ladies of his family 
in such matters, and though the family discipline against 
smoking in the living rooms may not bear quite so hard 
upon or be quite so rigidly observed by his father, he 
should take pride and pleasure in training himself while 
he is young to observe the best usages. 
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When conversing in company, in the presence of two or 
more gentlemen who are brothers, it is not necessary nor 
even customary to address each one by name. If it be- 
comes necessary to specially designate the one spoken to 
or of, it is allowable . to refer to him as Mr. Charles 
Dickens, but in speaking to him he should be addressed 
as Mr. Dickens. In general conx^orsation one's remarks 
are supposed to be general, and \t ivculd be bad taste to 
limit them to one person. Younger brothers may upon 
occasion be addressed as Mr. Frank or Mr. John, if no 
better way of fixing their attention upon whatever subject 
is under consideration suggests itself ; but the general use 
of such appellations is not approved, and does not sound 
well. In speaking of noted men and women it is allowa- 
ble to refer to them as Dickens, Irving, Scott, Maria 
Mitchell, Caroline Herschell, etc. 

When a gentleman escorts a lady to her home, he goes 
with her to the door of her residence and takes his de- 
parture when she is admitted. If he merely happens to 
join her without pre-arrangement and walks with her to 
her home, he lifts his hat when she reaches the entrance, 
bows and passes on. Under no circumstances does a 
lady remain outside for the purpose of permitting him to 
first take his departure. 

It would be very discourteous for a bride to omit ac- 
knowledging any gifts sent her, whether by near or dis- 
tant friends. It is customary to make such acknowledg- 
ment within a short time after the wedding, but the exact 
period permitted is governed by circumstances. A bride, 
who leaves on an extended wedding tour soon after the 
marriage ceremony is performed, would be quite excusa- 
ble in deferring the acknowledgment of gifts received 
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within a day or two of her marriage until after her return ; 
though, if she were to be absent over a month, it would be 
quite proper for her mother or sister to perform this cour- 
tesy for her. There is no precise formula for such a note. 
Her own good taste and judgment should guide her. 
The simplest gift should be graciously regarded. It is 
sufficient to say that it was received and will be treasured 
as an evidence of the giver's regard. If the acknowledg- 
ment has been delayed beyond a reasonable time, the 
reason for the delay may be mentioned briefly. 

One may always decline to officiate as bridesmaid, 
even for an intimate friend ; but as a request to act in this 
capacity is presumed to indicate special regard, it would 
be well to accompany a refusal with some reasonable 
excuse, which need not, however, betray matters one 
would rather keep entirely private. It is always per* 
missible to decline graciously, without giving special 
reasons. 

A lady, who has been made the recipient of many calls 
soon after moving into a town, may, if she desires, give 
a tea or reception and invite her new acquaintances ; but 
it would be more con ven able for her to defer her enter- 
tainment until she has been invited to the houses of her 
new acquaintances. It is, of course, presupposed that 
she has returned the calls made upon her ; but even after 
she has shown this recognition of her new neighbor's 
courtesy, it would, according to the prevailing theory of 
social affairs, be considered rather premature for her 
to offer them special hospitalities on such informal 
grounds. 

A lady, who calls upon another regarding a business 
matter, may use her own discretion about accepting an 
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invitation to lunch. If this meal is not being served at 
the time the call is made, it is most dignified, if the 
lady who requests her visitor to remain has never called 
upon her, to conclude the business matter as expedi- 
tiously as possible and depart before lunch is announced. 
If lunch is being served, it is the caller's place to accept at 
once, or else explain that the business matter can be de- 
ferred until a more convenient time, express thanks for 
the invitation, and depart. Reserve in accepting im- 
promptu invitations is quite justifiable up to the standard 
of self-respect, but it sometimes goes beyond that point 
and renders women super-sensitive and formal. The 
simple fact that one woman has never called upon an- 
other does not imply that she may not hold the most 
kindly feelings toward her, and when circumstances bring 
the other woman beneath her roof upon a matter of busi- 
ness she is obeying a kindly and womanly instinct in ask- 
ing her to break bread with her; and, while for good 
reasons the invitation may be declined, it should be con- 
sidered in a complimentar}' light. 

If a servant answers the door-bell, and informs a caller 
that her mistress is not at home, it is not well-bred to ask 
whether she will soon return or make any other inquiries 
regarding her probable movements. " Not at home " has 
come to be considered an equivalent for not receiving 
calls for the time being, and as a social expedient should 
be respected. 

In furnishing your address for tradespeople, put it 
upon a slip of paper. It is not customary to distribute 
one's visiting cards for such a purpose. 

The sizes shown on the two succeeding pages are 
among those in vogue for visiting cards. Correct sizes 
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for all varieties of cards and notes of invitation in use can 
be obtained at first^^lass stationers, where such specialties 
are generally ordered. 
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GOOD MANNERS. 



GENTLEMEN'S LARGE. ' 




" Is the exercise of politeness compatible with sincer- 
ity ? " is the burden of a query which emanates from a 
perplexed and conscientious person, whose associations 
are the result of circumstances not of her own making. 
Not for the first time is this question asked, nor is it 
strange that it should occur to many who find themselves 
circumstanced as is our questioner. The laws of good 
breeding do not involve the sacrifice of any principle 
essential to a high standard of conduct ; neither does a 
high standard of conduct involve an aggressive course 
toward anyone whose ways of thinking are opposed to 
ours. It is always permissible to express dissent from 
opinions contrary to those one is listening to ; and if the 
subject be distasteful, one may go further and in a courte- 
ous tone affirm that, having arrived at different conclu- 
sions, a discussion of the matter would be both unprofit- 
able and unpleasant. "You will please excuse me from 
pursuing this subject further, as it is one regarding which 
I have positive convictions founded on principles that 
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are satisfying to me," may be said graciously as well as 
sincerely ; and whoever finds cause for offence in such an 
assertion must be wanting in fair-mindedness. It is well 
to remember that to each one belongs the same right of 
thought and expression which we claim for ourselves, and 
that so long as our personal rights are not infringed upon, 
we have no just cause for withholding the courtesy of a 
polite salutation. 

A lady who desires to see a gentleman regarding a 
matter of mutual interest, and who is about to spend a 
few days in the city where he lives, may send a note ask- 
ing him to call for the purpose of discussing the subject. 
Or, if their acquaintance be such that she may assume his 
willingness or desire to call, she may send him her card 
with her temporary residence, and the time when she will 
be " at home " inscribed upon it ; but on no account 
should she call upon him, unless she be an elderly 
woman and the exigencies of limited time leave no other 
course possible. The dignity of years alone renders such 
a call permissible, and the deference due to this dig- 
nity renders the call unnecessary, save in exceptional 
instances. 

A lady does not speak of her cook as " cook." 
Whenever mention of any one of her domestics becomes 
necessary, she refers to her as " my cook," " my parlor- 
maid," etc. The shortcomings of one's household 
attendants are not profitable subjects for conversation 
and are not topics of general interest. 

In cities where certain fixed rules are followed, it is 
customary for coachmen and footmen to wear livery. 
For this the master pays. A coachman is permitted to 
wear side whiskers, but waiters and footmen are clean- 
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shaven. A butler does not wear livery, and a footman or 
waiter in livery should not be called a butler. To refer 
to such a servant as a butler savors of ignorance and 
ostentation. It is customary to speak of a man-servant 
who waits at table and serves in various capacities as a 
footman, but as such mention presupposes an extensive 
menage with several other servants, it is well to guard 
against any habit of speech which in any way savors of 
pretence. It is not within the province of " Good Man- 
ners " to treat exhaustively a subject which involves the 
duties and proper attire of servants, and the subject is 
only referred to here in response to inquiries concerning 
details which properly come under a different head. A' 
man who attends to the fires and lights, carries messages, 
answers the bell, and is generally useful, may be an 
excellent waiter, but he is not, correctly speaking, a 
butler ; and in a household conducted so simply that one 
person could do all the work mentioned, it would sound 
ridiculous to speak of him as a butler. Such men are 
most efficient and valuable factors in the establishments 
of gentlemen in suburban cities, and such a one is usually 
mentioned as an " inside " man, or by the master of the 
house as "my man." Such a man, in a well-managed, 
unpretentious establishment often, with greater facility 
and ease, waits at table on a larger number of people 
than two maid-servants could. Clean white gloves 
should be worn or a thumb napkin carried by such an 
attendant when waiting at table. Usually the arrange- 
ment between the mistress and such a servant includes 
the provision of jackets for wear during the performance 
of this part of his work. He is called by his given name. 
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Servants speak of their employers' children as " Miss 
Evelyn " and " Master Stewart." 

While the habit of writing the name in such a way as 
to place the emphasis upon the middle name, obtains to 
s6me extent among men, the practice is not approved for 
women ; though if a married man sign himself 

"/. Edelbert Janesr 
his wife is nceessarily to the world in general 

Mrs, /. Edelbert Jones, 

When it is desirable to unite two family names in one, 
It is often done by connecting them with a hyphen, thus • 

George Why te- Melville, 

The use of the word " how " as an interrogative when 
you have not heard or understood the words addressed 
to you, has no justifiable precedent, and is manifestly 
inelegant. " Pardon me, I missed your last words ; will, 
you repeat your remarks ? " is allowable ; but a conver 
sation that cannot be kept up without frequent recourse 
to such requests had best be dropped in favor of more 
interesting amusement or employment. 

It would not be in order for a lady to sing unasked in 
a public parlor which others are privileged to consider 
free to them. It would be assuming that all desired to 
listen to her, and would seem a very forward act. 

A young lady who is- her father's housekeeper, her 
mother being dead, and who meets at her home many 
gentlemen, whom she must of course beneath her own 
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roof treat with uniform courtesy, cannot by her manner 
to a caller show him that his visits and proffered atten 
tions are not agreeable, but she may express her lack 
of special interest in him by declining his invitations and 
omitting him from the list of those invited to partake of 
special hospitalities. If she have an elderly relative 
whom she can persuade to matronize her even for a 
season or two, her course may be much simplified, be- 
cause an elderly woman may, without giving offence, 
manage to receive all calls made due by the hospitalities 
of the host. 

A motherless daughter may have her name engraved 
upon her father's card bt^low his, but the card should be 
larger than the small size commonly used by gentlemen. 

An invitation to the wedding of a school friend, issued 
by an aunt and uncle whom you have never met, should 
be as formally and speedily acknowledged as though the 
prospective bride were not an intimate friend, entirely 
irrespective of whatever correspondence you may have 
with her. 

A correct formula for declining an invitation written 
in the third person, is as follows : 

" Miss Bowman thanks Mr, and Mrs, Harding for their 
kind invitation to their nieces weddings and regrets her 
inability to accept, ^^ 

If you are in mourning, the fact will be quite apparent 
from the stationery used, and will be readily understood 
to be the deterring cause. 

It would scarcely be wise for a. young girl to attempt to 
correct a man (not a relative) who through forgetfulness 
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or ignorance coranaits a breach of good form, as for in- 
stance in keeping his hat on in the house. An older 
woman might properly call attention to such a failing, 
by suggesting that as she notices he has his hat on she 
presumes he is going out and therefore she will not de- 
tain him. Such a hint would be likely to correct the 
habit if due to absent-mindedness. 

Well-bred girls do not ask gentlemen to participate in 
any amusement which involves expense on the part of 
those they invite. A matron may aiTange a water-party 
and invite gentlemen, but she does not permit them to 
assume any expenses, nor should they offer to do so. 
A f^te arranged for sweet charity's sake is not a private 
affair, and those who do not feel inclined or able to con- 
tribute may refrain from doing so. 

All replies to invitations are as brief as a polite refusal 
or acceptance permits. 

A widow usually removes her first wedding ring when 
she remarries. 

A great many rings worn at one time are not good 
form, though a matron may wear a greater number than 
an unmarried woman. 

It is always proper to acknowledge New Year or Easter 
cards by a note. 

It would be a decided breach of etiquette to appear in 
ordinary attire at a ball to which you had received an 
invitation to come in character dress. Unless agreeable 
to you to assume such a costume as the invitation sug- 
gests, you should absent yourself from the scene of 
gayety. 

A lady who leaves a card upon another, and soon after- 
ward meets her upon the street, may mention that she 
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has just called at her house and regrets <^he was not at 
home, but having called and left a card, h^r social obliga- 
tions in that line are cancelled. 

" Teasing " a young man or woman by references to 
their physical shortcomings is a coarse and thoughtless 
habit which one is xjuite justified in resenting. Instead 
of criticising his or her course in refraining from engag- 
ing in conversation with you, should you have been so 
unfortunate as to give offence in this way, it would be 
polite to write your acquaintance a note, apologizing for 
your thoughtless conduct and expressing a hope that it 
had not placed you entirely outside the pale of his or her 
esteem. 

A lady, who upon entering her own home, by which is 
here meant a private dwelling, finds there strangers who it 
is supposable are guests of the family, need not wait for 
an introduction before bowing pleasantly, though, unless 
she be the matron and knows them to be expected friends 
of her sons or daughters, she need not go beyond this 
until circumstances provide a more formal opportunity for 
greeting them. 

The exchange of photographs between young men and 
women is a practice that cannot be commended. 
Students at an academy, who are about to graduate and 
desire to possess such souvenirs of each other, have per- 
haps as good a reason as can be urged for their wish ; but 
the indiscriminate habit of exchanging pictures, or even 
of presenting one's photograph, when the recipient of the 
exchange or gift is less than a cherished friend, is usually 
regretted. 

A lady may say, " I must ask to be excused, as an 
engagement for the evening necessitates a change of 
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toilette." She does not speak of " washing her hands," 
nor refer to medical treatment which she may be taking, 
save to her intimates. 

If chewing-gum be used by advice of a physician, we 
would recommend that it be resorted to beyond the vision 
of spectators. 

Two ladies, or even one alone, unless she be a young 
girl, may with propriety go to any good restaurant during 
the day for a meal. Unless a paper and pencil are handed 
by the waiter, all orders are given verbally. 

An elderly woman might without loss of dignity call 
at an office upon a gentleman of her acquaintance, but a 
man's place of business is not a proper place for a young 
woman to call. If business compels her to do so, she 
should conclude her call as expeditiously as possible, and 
while there should deport herself in a quiet and dignified 
manner. 

Flowers and bonbons comprise the gifts which, accord- 
ing to etiquette, a young woman may receive from a man 
friend. If a gentleman speaks of a favorite author and 
says, " I would like to know what you think of his last 
book and will send you a copy," a lady need not object, 
unless she has special reasons for discouraging such evi- 
dences of his regard for her opinions. A book thus sent 
she could retain, unless it was understood that it was 
to be returned after reading. 

Only a privileged friend would be justified in asking a 
girl whether she were engaged to be married, but the 
habit of denying or concealing an engagement from 
friends who have the right to know of it is foolish and 
contrary to the best customs. An engagement is in its 
way as worthy of being honored as its consummation, the 
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marriage ceremony; and it is much more dignified to 
make announcement of it to near friends and relatives a 
reasonable time before marriage than to feign anger when 
the possibility of its existing is mentioned. When the 
parties to a betrothal are well known in society, the 
announcement is made with more or less formality, 
according to the wishes of the parties interested. Some- 
times it is at a dinner which is given by the girl's family. 
The members of the young man's family call within a few 
days upon the girl and her mother, or, if too far removed 
by distance, write pleasant notes of welcome to her as 
a prospective member of their family. To these she 
replies, addressing them as Miss or Mrs. Blank, as she 
would any other ladies, not assuming relationships that 
do not exist, but thanking them for their kind wishes, etc. 

A lady, who has been invited from a distance to the 
house of a friend to attend a wedding, is acting thought- 
fully and kindly if she replies that she will pleased to 
accept the invitation to be present at the wedding, but 
knowing that many guests must necessarily be enter- 
tained, she will upon her arrival in town go to a hotel 
with her maid, and, after the young couple have departed 
and the guests dispersed, will remove to her friend's 
house for a visit. 

Conversation regarding a book one does not care to 
discuss, may be terminated by remarking that the work 
left no impression on )^our mind worth repeating, or that 
the opmion formed was not such that it would be pleasant 
to dwell upon it. 

One who regrets that she has not enough time at her 
command to become acquainted with the works of the 
best authors, may find consolation in the reflection that 
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she is not alone in this respect, since if all one's time 
were given to reading, there would still be much good 
literature which must be left unread. It is never indic- 
ative of an empty mind to frankly say, " I do not know," 
when the subject of a book which one may know is gen- 
erally understood, but which he is unfamiliar with, is 
mentioned ; sometimes it is most sensible to say so at 
once, though if the other party to the conversation be a 
discursive talker, a well-timed question will often elicit 
sufficient information to make the general purpose or 
theory of the work understood by the listener. 

The best advice that can be given anyone who is 
afflicted with poverty of language in .conversation is to 
read the books of authors who use pure English, and to 
acquire a knowlege of such subjects as are likrely to 
be discussed in their presence. Occasionally a foreign 
word or phrase may be introduced with advantage into 
conversation in the vernacular, but the habit of frequently 
using foreign phrases is a bad one and suggests a desire 
to air one's lingual proficiency. 

A false assumption, that the use of certain vowels in a 
way that bespeaks local influences is a mark of distinc- 
tion, seems to have taken possession of some of the 
younger generation. Drawling one's words, flattening or 
broadening vowels, prolonging the sound of s^ are notice- 
able flaws of speech among people of certain localities, 
and owing to sectional pride or prejudice these flaws are 
perpetuated because of their local origin. To all who 
harbor the mistaken idea that they add piquancy or 
interest to conversation is recommended the study of 
" pure English, undefiled." 

In this country a bishop is addressed as " Right Rev. 
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and dear Sir," or " Right Rev. Sir." Upon an envelope 

the address is, " To the Right Rev. the Bishop of " 

or " To the Right Rev. H. B. Ball, Bishop of ." A 

Doctor of Divinity is addressed as "The Rev. John 
Brown, D.D.,'* or " The Rev. Dr. Brown." To a clergy- 
man with no further ecclesiastical dignities the salutation 
in writing is " Rev. Sir," or " Dear Sir," and upon the 
envelope the address is "Rev. John Brown." Greater 
familiarity permits the use of " Rev. and dear Sir," in 
writing to him. In Canada a bishop of the Episcopal 
church is addressed, according to his diocese, as " Lord 
John Ontario," and communications to him begin, " My 
LfOrd." A variation of this formula, which enjoys the 
highest sanction in England, addresses a bishop as "Your 
Lordship," speaks of him as "His Lordship," and 
addresses him in writing as " The Right Rev. the Lord 

Bishop of ." The wife of a church dignitary is 

simply, " Mrs. Blank." 



CHAPTER XLII. 

A SUCCESSFUL SOCIETY WOMAN. 

" Consideration for women is the measure of a nation's 
progress in social life," says Grdgoire, and no one, cer- 
tainly no woman, will dispute the truth of his words. 
Consequently, it is not strange that all writers upon 
social topics should address themselves particularly to 
women when high standards of social life are under con 
sideration. If the sole aim of society were to amuse 
itself, perhaps the duties of social leaders would be 
simpler ; obviously their position would be less worthy of 
admiration.. But the duties of society are various, and 
the responsibilities of those who direct its movements are 
onerous. That many seek amusement only, or rather 
that the social chonicler reports the movements of society 
in thai line to the exclusion of more serious pursuits, is 
true. Those who note only the frivolous and amusing 
elements of our social system deem society lacking in 
appreciation of its graver responsibilities and discourse 
dolefully on the hollowness of its aims. To such fashion 
is synonymous with frivolity and the word society covers 
all sorts of shams. Society may not be able to control 
or correct all that it does not approve of, but it would be 
as logical to condemn art because in its name inferior 
pictures have been painted, as to accuse society of being 
heartless because it delights in sunshine and is forever 

385 
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young in heart. This quality of young-heartedness is one 
which it were well for all to cultivate, especially for 
every woman, and most especially for every woman who 
aims to become or continue a valuable member of 
society. 

Who does not know at least one woman who has made 
Time her stanch friend? Who is more beloved than 
such a woman ? She exists in every society, and she 
never fails to become a leader of willing followers. A 
" reigning set " is sure to form wherever the obligations 
of social life are recognized and discharged, and to such 
a woman it delegates leadership. She is alert to per- 
ceive the evolutions which the years work in all things, 
and while she may not be " the first by whom the new 
is tried," she is "not the last to lay the old aside." 
Sometime in her childhood she may have wished she 
were a boy (a very clever and womanly woman says that 
if put into the confessional of conscience all women 
would have to own to having sometime entertained such 
a preference), but never after fully realizing the power of 
womanliness does such a wish creep into her heart, for 
with the realization her vision widens. With youth in 
her heart she is in sympathy with all young people and 
the best friend of her own sons and daughters. They 
must make new friends ; she cannot always choose for 
them, so she enlarges their opportunities for choosing 
wisely, by making herself valuable to society and thereby 
providing for them opportunities to share its pleasures 
and privileges. She is one of many in large social cen- 
tres, where her influence is felt an'd acknowledged but not 
particularly noted; in rural neighborhoods she is more 
conspicuous, perhaps even more valuable, but does she 
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always receive her full meed of approbation ? She is a 
leader, a successful one, and her success rests mainly on 
the fine tact which has prevented her from seeming to 
direct social affairs in general and the courage which 
sustains her in making departures from customs that 
have no longer any reason for existing. 

She is well pleased with her success ; " too well 
pleased," thinks some one without her tact and courage. 
She is glad that people like to come to her house ; '* that 
is quite evident," says some one who has not discovered 
the pure joy of filling a home with gladness, creating an 
atmosphere in which only kmd thoughts flourish. She is 
happy in her children ; " too indulgent with them, too 
proud of them," observes some one who has not learned 
that through the eyes of a happy child gleams the sun 
shine from heaven which reflects the fairest image a 
woman ever sees of herself. She takes cheerful views of 
life and is foremost in works of charity ; " how can she be 
cheerful when so much woe exists and why should she be 
praised for her charity when others give as much as, aye 
more than she } " asks some one whose hard, plain lines of 
duty are bars that shut out the greatest joy of doing 
good. 

To you, distressed and sincere questioner, there is 
no need to answer, for hear you not the voices of those 
who reply — " She came with a pleasant greeting to call on 
me soon after we came here to live and when we 
knew not a single neighbor, and though our interests 
and pleasures lie wide apart, her friendly and prompt 
recognition of our having become residents in her neigh- 
borhood has always been very pleasant to think of," says 
one. ^' When death came and broke the only tie that 
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had made this world dear to me, she sent me a message 
of sympathy, though I was one who had only known her 
in name," says another ; and this time it is one whose 
hard hands and plain attire proclaim that her life has not 
been one of ease and pleasure. "It was only a clasp of 
the hand," adds another, *'but it came when grief, 
deeper than the gloom of death, hung over me:" this 
time it is a woman whose beneficence the world knows, 
though it never knew the source from which it sprung. 
Now it is a man who speaks, and his words are listened 
to all the more earnestly, for he is well known as a 
teacher of men. " It was when I was a very young man, 
struggling to get a foot-hold and often discouraged. 
I knew her sons and went often to her house. She 
was always her boys' best friend, always interested in 
what concerned them and included me in her kind re- 
gard. I used to think her home the most agreeable and 
her family among the most favored of any I knew." 

But the voices grow too many ; they blend in loving 
praises as they speak her name. Surely you do not think 
now that she is lacking in loving-kindness or that she 
regards her position in society as superior to her duty as a 
woman ; but you wonder if she would find cheerfulness so 
easily assumed under adversity, if she would be the same 
woman had she been obliged to know the darker as well 
as the brighter side of life. Listen : she has known ad 
versity, and cheerfulness has not alway been easily 
assumed by her, but it has been the balm with which she 
dispelled the bitterness of woe. Adversity could not chill 
her brave heart, nor drive out hope. Cheerfulness is a 
habit with her now; " such a pleasant one,'* say so many 
who come beneath her influence. She does know the 
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darker side of life, even as all who in the spirit of loving- 
kindness seek to overcome evil with good must know it, 
but shall she acknowledge its power to quench the 
brightness round about her ? 

The years have paid tribute to her in every sense, 
but for a long time only average prosperity was vouch- 
safed to those who garnered for her sake. Think 
vou she was less beneficient then than now ? She has 
alway been charitable ; she has given her hand with 
womanly feeling to those whose despair repelled words, 
she has heard the world's blighting verdict on those 
who thoughtlessly defy its edicts, and while she could not 
turn aside its censure, she has never added to its weight 
by word or deed. 

She was prosperous when a stricken soul wailed 
out its moan that the one tie that held it to earth 
had been broken, and she sent a tender message 
with no word of exhortation, no admonition, no sugges- 
tion of charity, only a word of womanly sympathy with 
no difference in its meaning from that she would 
have sent to her richer sister. Charity has its proper 
time. It was not then. Can you wonder now* that her 
offering is remembered .? 

She has acquired social wisdom as well as gentle 
graces of heart and mind.' She knows the worth as well 
as the worthlessness of formality. She was the best 
friend of her own boys, and in every young girl she sees 
again her own youth. 

To the young she would award only happiness, for she 
knows that no future, however bright, will, when realized, 
wear the tints visible only to the eyes of youth. She has 
seen its rosy hues grow dim and fade away ) but in their 
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place beams sweet contentment, and in her heart is per- 
petual youth fed by the living springs of sympathy and 
kindliness. 

And this is the first law of social conduct she would 
have every young girl follow : " Be womanly. You can- 
not excel in all things, but you can dignify the highest or 
the humblest estate by your womanliness. 

"Respect the social wisdom of those who see in 
womanliness the highest altitude of character, and who 
'wisely guard you when you think they wish only to restrict 
you. You will meet the haggard look of pain, hear the 
cry of woe, bend beneath the weight of grief ; but where 
the rue grows thickest, search for heart's-ease ; you will 
find it." 

You, mothers, are listening, and to you she turns with 
the light of tender memories in her eyes. To each she 
says, " Be the best friend of your own sons and daugh- 
ters, and you will be doing one of the first things needful 
to make you a valuable member of society. Teach them 
not only that the measure of a nation's progress lies in 
the consideration shown for women, but that it is in the 
power of every woman — of your own daughters — to raise 
the standard and improve the condition of society, whether 
their lives be spent in some quiet village or amid the 
more rapidly moving events of a large city. If their 
social horizon be narrow, who can say that it may not 
widen. If it be limited, so are the responsibilities it 
defines ; as it broadens, they increase, and the formali- 
ties, which now seem meaningless, approximate in value. 
Out into the world must so many go, young women as 
well as young men ; to woo, perhaps to win, its favor. 
You cannot go with your children, but ere they leave 
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you you can teach them that manliness as well as woman- 
liness is strengthened and softened by gentleness. You 
oan educate them to believe in whatsoever things are 
true, and send them out ready to give faith for faith." 

Society is complex, yet it is simple. It binds together 
people of diverse tastes, beliefs and habits of thought, but 
it compels no one to affiliate with his neighbor beyond 
the extent of practicing toward him the polite formalities 
which are the social currency of enlightened people. 
Whoever does more than this is valued accordingly ; and 
by the subtle workings of sympathetic affinities, those 
whose mutual aims and ambitions are nearest alike form 
circles within which their special enjoyments or pursuits 
are followed. With the young the motto is, "I will be 
happy." "Yes, let them be happy," says the silver- 
haired but golden-hearted man or woman who realizes 
that 

" Not all the dye-stu£f» fn the vats of truth 
Can match the rainbow on the robes of youth." 

Let them be happy, and by example show them how to 
be happy after the gayety of youth has effervesced." 

To you, studious maid or busy man, society leaves the 
paths open to more intellectual or more profitable pur- 
suits. When you meet neither will have stood still, if 
each shall have discharged the debt due to society. Soci- 
ety is not slow to recognize excellence. Like a mirror it 
reflects what passes before it. Looking with honest eyes, 
may be often seen, among those whose lives are benedic 
tions to humanity, the successful society-woman. She 
has given of her best. She jnay have inherited hei 
genius for social leadership, with the means for exercis 
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ing it ; or she may have been one who, in a quiet, 
womanly way, has performed her social duties without 
envy of her richer neighbor, and without slighting her 
obligations because they have not brought her in contact 
with those who possess large wealth and wield greater 
influence. Whatever her position be in society, she 
accepts and honors it. She scorns to manoeuvre for 
entrance to a circle her right to enter which has not been 
established. She does not undervalue those whose prom- 
inence seems founded on lesser claims than hers, nor 
because she is not sought, nor her talents at once appre- 
ciated, resolve that for the apparent coldness she will 
repay with coldness and apathy, shutting herself up in a 
reserve that is impenetrable to those whose later efforts 
to welcome her seem tardy admissions of inhospitality 
and neglect. She knows that while society may seem to 
have plenty of leisure, it always has enough to do ; and 
she is not so arrogant as to think it must, without 
special reason, delay in its busy, never-ending round, to 
welcome her. The circle within which she sees those 
whose pleasures and pursuits seem so alluring, may be 
but an intermediate stage beyond which, in a republican 
country, she may be called to assume higher social honors ; 
but in whatever grade of the social scale she may find 
her place, she is sure to fill it creditably. Changing for- 
tune can never make her less than she is ; fortuitous cir- 
cumstances alone could never make her what she is — a 
gentlewoman. 
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